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PREFACE. 


The first Labour Report issued by this Bureau was published in rgrz. 
This Report is the thirty-fourth of the series and deals chiefly with 1944 and 
previous years. Some of the tabulations, however, include particulars 
relating to 1945. 


The Report follows the lines of its immediate predecessors in scope and 
arrangement. The subject-matter has been divided into five Chapters, 
viz., Retail Prices and Price Indexes; Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes E 
Wages ; Employment and Unemployment (including Industrial Disputes), 
and Associations (Labour Organizations). The index at the end of the 
volume will considerably facilitate reference. 


In Chapter IV. brief reference is made in Section 3 to the Commonwealth 
Employment Service and in Section 5 to the Commonwealth Unemployment 
and Sickness Benefits. 


In tabulating the results of investigations as to rates of wage, labour 
organizations, unemployment, industrial disputes, &c., the following 
grouping has been adopted in this Report :— 


Groups of Industries and Occupations. 





I. | Wood, Furniture, Sawmill, Timber-|} VIII. | Mining, Quarries, &c. 
works, &c. 
IT. | Engineering, Metal Works, &c. IX. | Railway and Tramway Ser- 
vices. 
III. | Food, Drink, and Tobacco—Manu- X. | Other Land Transport. 
facture and Distribution. 
IV. | Clothing, Textiles, &c. XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, &c. 
V. | Books, Printing, Bookbinding, &c. XII. | Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, 
Horticultural, &c. 
VI. | Other Manufacturing. XIII. | Domestic, Hotels, &c. 
VII. | Building. XIV. | Miscellaneous. 





: Secretaries of trade unions and of employers’ associations, officials of 
\ Commonwealth and State Departments, private employers, retail traders, 
house agents, and others have readily supplied much information specially 
for the purposes of this Report, and my thanks are tendered to all who have 
thus assisted. 


Grateful acknowledgment is also made of the continued assistance 
given by the Statistical Offices in the various States, especially in regard 
to the collection of retail prices. 

Special acknowledgment is made to Mr. H. G. Downing, the officer in 
charge of Labour Statistics in this Bureau, and to the staff under his control, 
for the care and attention given to the compilation of this Report. 


ROLAND WILSON, 
Commonwealth Statistician. 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
Canberra, A.C.T., June, 1946. 
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COLLECTION OF INFORMATION AS TO RETAIL PRICES. I 


CHAPTER I.—RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS. 


§ 1. Collection of Information as to Retail Prices. 


The retail prices of the extensive range of commodities and services in 
common demand (commonly referred to as the “‘ regimen ”) used in compiling 
the All Items (“ C ” series) retail price index (see list on pages 10-12 hereof) 
have been ascertained at frequent and regular intervals since 1923 for each 
of the six capital cities and for 27 of the more important towns of Australia. 
Comparable information is available for the month of November in each 
year 1914 to 1922 for each of the six capital cities. 


The prices of food and groceries in approximately 200 towns throughout 
Australia were collected as at November of each year from I913 to 1942 
when collection was temporarily suspended as a war-time economy. 


Retail prices of food and groceries and average rentals of houses for 
earlier years extending back to 1gor were collected by this Bureau, and 
in some cases have been recorded by the Statisticians of various States as 


far back as 1864. 


The methods by which prices used in the “‘ C ” series retail price index- 
numbers are ascertained and the measures adopted to ensure their accuracy 
and comparability are briefly as follows :— 


(i) Representative and reputable retailers are selected for each city 
and town covered by the collection and each is required to 
furnish a return of prices monthly in respect of food and 
groceries and quarterly in respect of other items. Prices for 
each item are obtained where practicable from about ten 
retailers in each of the capital cities, and from about five 
retailers in each of the provincial towns. 


(ii) These returns are collected under authority of the Census and 
Statistics Act 1905-1938 which requires that returns be supplied 
accurately and promptly and ensures that particulars supplied 
by individual retailers will not be divulged to competitors or 
to any other person or Government authority. Penalties are 
provided against failure to supply returns, against supplying 
false information, and against failure to answer truthfully any 
question asked by an authorized officer in respect of the 
contents of the return. 


(iii) The actual collection of returns is carried out by qualified Field 
Officers of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
working under the supervision of the Statisticians of the 
respective States. These Field Officers have very wide powers 
of investigation, including entry of premises and inspection of 
goods, records, etc. 


tiv) The Field Officers not only receive and check returns but visit the 
retail shops concerned, whenever necessary, to verify returns. 
In respect of articles of clothing and the like where variation of 
quality may be considerable Field Officers are equipped with 
samples of the goods used for price comparisons. In such cases 
the Field Officers visit every retail informant at each quarterly 
collection and personally inspect the relevant goods and prices 
thereof. 
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(v) Before each quarterly collection Supervising Field Officers review 
the whole of the items for which prices are collected after 
making extensive inquiries among manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. These Supervising Field Officers periodically 
accompany Field Officers at their price collections and check 
their work. This not only ensures accuracy and assiduity but 
also that all Field Officers work on uniform lines and that, as 
far as care and effort can make it possible, prices for identical 
goods and quality will be recorded at all times and for all places. 

(vi) The list of items in the regimen and the standards thereof are 
revised from time to time to keep them in harmony with changing 
conditions. Where such changes become necessary suitable 
adjustment is made in computing the retail price index to ensure 
that it reflects changes in price with due precision and that it 
is not vitiated by the influence of other changes. (See also § g 
hereof). 

(vii) Returns of rents for unfurnished houses of four and five rooms 
are made at the middle of each quarter by a representative 
number (ranging up to 30) of house agents in each city and town, 
for brick and wooden houses respectively, classified according to 
number of rooms. These returns show the weekly rental of 
a substantial number of individual houses each of which is 
selected by the Field Officer as suitable for inclusion in a sample 
designed to measure the quarterly ratio of change in weekly 
rentals. The aim is to measure variations which may be equivalent 
to change in price for a constant standard. The ratio of change 
is used to vary basic average rentals derived from the Census 
of 1933 and other records. Although expressed in money terms, 
the average rentals as published are essentially indexes. As 
such they do not necessarily indicate the average amount of 
rental actually paid for all rented houses, and still less do they 
indicate the rental at which vacant or new houses can be rented. 


§ 2. Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


1. General.—The basic principle of a retail price index-number is 
relatively simple. It is to select commodities representative of the field 
to be covered and to combine their prices at regular intervals in accordance 
with their relative importance in that field. The aim is to measure the 
degree of change in prices for the selected field taken as a whole. 

In practice the application of this principle over a term of years presents 
great difficulty by reason of the numerous changes which occur in the type, 
grade and quantities of many of the items commonly used. 

A full explanation of the methods adopted and an analysis of problems 
involved is contained in the Appendix to Labour Report No. 9. 

For convenience the group of selected items is called a “ regimen”, and 
the quantities consumed per annum of each item used in the index are called 
“mass units” or “ weights”. These terms are used herein. In compiling 
the index the price of each item is multiplied by its quantity “ weight ” and 
then by its appropriate population or household “ weight”. The sum of 
these products for all items at any given date represents an “ aggregate 
expenditure”. The “aggregate expenditures” for successive periods are 
converted into an index by denoting the aggregate of a selected or “ base ” 
period as 1000, and calculating all index-numbers to such base by the pro- 
portions which their aggregates bears to that of the base period. 
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2. Essential Features.—Apart from clear thinking, common sense and 
sound arithmetic, the prime essentials in compiling a retail price index 
are— 

(a) that prices be accurately ascertained at regular intervals for goods 
of constant grade and quality ; 

(5) that the regimen be as representative as possible of the field to be 
covered ; 

(c) that the weights be in approximate proportion to quantities actually 
used in the selected field. 


3. The Regimen.—The regimen must be a selected regimen because it 
is impossible in practice to ascertain at regular intervals prices of ever 
item of goods and services entering into household expenditure. Even in 
normal times there is considerable difficulty in ensuring that the selected 
items are always a true sample. Some items which it would be desirable 
to include must be excluded because comparative prices cannot be accurately 
ascertained for them at different times and different places. It is deemed 
better to limit the regimen of the index to items for which price variations 
can be ascertained with reasonable accuracy than to distend the regimen 
by including items for which price comparisons are necessarily inaccurate. 
Similarly, many items of small aggregate or individual importance are 
excluded. The regimen of the index therefore is not (as is sometimes 
erroneously supposed) a basic wage regimen nor yet is it a full list of 
component items in a standard of living. It does not imply that any 
particular goods or any selected grades or quantities of these goods should 
enter into determination of a basic or living wage. In fact the regimen 
used for the “C”’ series retail price index-number is simply a selected list 
of items combined in certain proportions for purpose of measuring price 
variations. The items are representative of the fields covered, and the 
proportions approximate to those in average consumption so far as can 
be ascertained. 


The “regimen ’’ and “weights” used in the “C” series retail price 
index-numbers are published in full on pages 10 to 12. 


4. Purpose of Retail Price Index-Numbers.—The retail price indexes 
are designed to measure the extent of changes in price levels only. While 
they may be used as indicating proportionate variations in cost of a constant 
standard of living, they do not measure the absolute cost of any standard 
of living, nor the cost of changes in the standard of living. In other words, 
they measure as nearly as may be the proportionate change in the aggregate 
cost of specified quantities of the selected ‘‘ regimen ” of items included in 
the index. The regimen is representative of a high proportion of the 
expenditure of wage-earner households. 


5. Effects of War Conditions on Index.—Under war-time conditions 
scarcity of certain types of goods, erratic supply and changes of grade due 
to standardization created unusual difficulty in obtaining the data necessary 
for measuring variations in prices and this difficulty still obtains. In some 
instances, this has rendered it necessary to substitute new grades, qualities or 
types of articles for those formerly used as indicators of changes in price. 
This has been the case more particularly in the clothing, household drapery 
and household utensils sections of the index. Substitutions of similar kind 
were necessary at times under normal conditions in order to meet changes of 
fashion and usage. In themselves, such substitutions are not injurious to the 
index provided the transitional difficulties can be solved as they arise. No 
change in principle is involved. The index continues to measure, as accurately 
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as may be, price variations, and price variations only. Just as in the pre-war 
period, application of multipliers (called “ grafting factors”) serves to 
neutralize those differences in prices which are solely due to substitution 
of a new item for one which has ceased to be available or in common use. 
The net effect of this process is that the price of the old item is taken as 
typical of price variation in its class up to the time of substitution, and 
the prices of the new item as typical of such changes in price thereafter. 


In normal times, popular usage of items in general consumption changes 
slowly and the weight of items and groups in the regimen is changed only 
at long intervals. In war-time scarcity of supplies of some goods, rationing 
and kindred factors actually produce substantial changes in usage both 
long term and short term. The weights of the retail price indexes have 
not been changed and continue as in pre-war years. (See § 9 (2) hereof.) 


The “C” series retail price index, as published, measures the aggregate 
variation in prices of the regimen of items adopted in peace times in peace- 
time proportion. This ensures comparability of the index on that specific 
basis. Its practical significance under war conditions is limited because a 
single index cannot take into account all changes that occur. 


If it were practicable, it would be desirable to compile an additional 
index to measure variations over the war period, having regard to the fact 
that the relative consumptions of some items of the regimen have been 
altered by war conditions, and that the prices of some items not included 
in the regimen have moved differently from the variations recorded by the 
“QQ” series index. This would provide an alternative method of com- 
parison presenting another aspect of price movement in war-time. 


§ 3. Various Series of Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


Two main series of retail price index-numbers are compiled and shown 
in some detail in the following pages, viz. :— 

(i) the “ B” series relating only to food, groceries and housing, con- 
tinuously available since 1907 ; 

(ii) the All Items (“C” series) relating to food, groceries, housing, 
clothing, household drapery and utensils, fuel and light, and 
other miscellaneous items of household expenditure, continuously 
available from 1914. 


The “ B” series comprises only the food, groceries and housing sections 
of the All Items (“ C” series) index. Reference is made on pages 35 to 37 
of this Report to the “ A” series and the “ D ” series (no longer compiled), 
the “Court ” series and various other series of retail price index-numbers. 


Although considerable space is given herein to the “ B” series index- 
numbers (see page 26), reference to them should be made only in respect of 
the movement in prices in the three sections (food, groceries and rent) which 
they embrace. 


Subject to consideration of special war-time influences, the “C” series 
in total provides a reliable measure of aggregate variations in retail prices 
(as well as of group indexes for component sections) of a high percentage 
of goods and services used in wage-earner households. This index is compiled 
for :— 

(a) the capital city of each of the six States, 

(b) four other principal towns in each of the six States, 

(c) weighted average of five towns (including capital city) in each of the 
six States, 
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(d) weighted average for the Six Capital Cities combined, 
(e) weighted average for the Thirty Towns (including capital cities), - 

(f) separate indexes for Warwick, Port Augusta and Canberra. 

This index forms the basis of the “‘ Court” series index used by the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the “cost of 
living”’ adjustments of wages prescribed by awards made by the Court. 
(See §§ 10 and 11 of this Chapter.) 


§ 4. Retail Price Levels 1914-1945, 
The aggregate indexes for 1914, 1921 and 1939 to 1944 for the Thirty 


Towns are published in summary form on page 21 hereof, while the following 
table furnishes the relevant index-numbers for the Six Capital Cities as a 
whole, for certain significant dates since November, 1914—the earliest date 
for which this index is available. 


Att Items (“C” Serres) Retart Prick InpEx-NuMBERS. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF Six CAPITAL CITIEs. 
(Base : 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


1914, November a Ae 687 (Beginning of War I.) 
1918, November a2 oe 905 (End of War I.) 

1920, November - .. 1,166 (Post-War peak) 
1922, November os ue 975 (Post-War trough) 
1929, Year - os -. 1,033 (Pre-Depression peak) 
1933, Year we a me 804 (Depression trough) 
1939, September Quarter ue g16 (Pre-War II.) 

1943, March Quarter... .. 1,123 (Pre-Price Stabilization) 
1943. June Quarter — -- 1,143 (War II. peak) 

1944, March Quarter... Ae engage. 

1945, March Quarter - ge X22 

1945, December Quarter eee 120) 


These indexes reveal a rise of approximately 32 per cent. during the first 
world war, followed by a further rise of 29 per cent. in the two post-war 
years (November, 1918, to November, 1920). From November, 1920 to 
November, 1922, there was a fall of 16 per cent., and the index remained 
relatively stable until the onset of the depression in 1929. During the 
four years of the depression 1929 to 1933 the index fell by 22 per cent., rising 
thereafter steadily until 1939 when it was nearly 14 per cent. above the 
level of 1933, and approximately at the level it had occupied at the date 
of the Armistice of 1918. Between the outbreak of war (September, 1939) 
and March, 1943, the index rose by approximately 23 per cent. to a level 
slightly below that reached at the height of the post-war boom in 1920. 

Price control was established by the Government immediately after 
the outbreak of the war under Regulations dated 28th September, 1939, and a 
national policy of price stabilization was applied as from 12th April, 1943, 
backed by more stringent price control and price subsidies. The retail 
price level, as measured by the index, remained relatively steady 
throughout the year 1944 and during the year 1945 at the level of March, 
1943. This stabilized level is approximately 23 per cent. above that of 
1939 and 53 per cent. above the level prevailing at the beginning of the 
first world war in IgI4. 

An account of price control measures and of price stabilization in 
Australia was published in the Official Year Book of the Commonwealth No, 
35 page 455 and is also included in issue No. 36. 
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The movement in the various sections of the index, and in the index as a 
whole for each year for which it has been compiled is shown in the following 
table :-— 


The All Items (‘‘C ’’ Series) Retail Price Index and its Sectional or ‘* Group ’’ Index- 
Numbers for the Six Capital Cities combined, 1914 to 1945. 


(Base of Hach Section: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000) (a). 
| 











i Food, 
faa eee eS peor All 
00 en and Ren : 
Period. and (4 and 5 (4 and 5 Clothing. pelea Iba 
Groceries. | Rooms), Rooms) rch Seri 
(c) “BR” eries). 
Series). 

1914 (0) oe 2. 641 649 644 754 749 687 
1915 (0b) aie one 842 659 777 792 786 782 
1916 (0) oie oe 812 665 760 881 802 795 
1917 (0d) ae as 836 685 782 992 882 847 
1918 (b) Ar aie 861 722 812 1,097 972 905 
1919 (b) a aie 1,026 768 034 1,238 1,036 1,022 
1920 (b) ate Ae 1,209 851 1,082 1,365 1,194 1,166 
1921 (bd) ne ws 950 877 924 1,246 1,010 1,013 
1922 (b) . .. 945 929 939 1,052 999 975 
1923 ar AC | 1,009 950 988 1,045 999 1,003 
1924 ats aie 969 988 975 1,003 1,004 987 
1925 0 Se 998 1,008 1,002 99I 992 997 
1926 aie oe 1,023 1,026 1,024 986 998 I,OIr 
1927 ee ae I,000 1,030 I,OII 975 1,008 1,002 
1928 os ate 985 1,066 I,0Il4 997 1,010 1,009 
1929 ae Ags 1,044 1,073 1,054 996 1,007 1,033 
1930 oe oe 941 1,047 978 951 999 975 
1931 avs eve 826 gor 852 853 973 873 
1932 ae ate 796 817 803 804 958 830 
1933 oe aie 751 804 768 787 950 804 
1934 ve Se: 783 810 792 785 944 817 
1935 ate ac 806 839 818 783 946 832 
1936 .. .. 825 879 844 792 947 850 
1937 Ae ae 851 QI2 872 811 960 873 
1938 Ste ais 886 942 906 829 961 897 
1939 os o 927 965 939 841 962 920 
1940 .. .* 939 973 950 956 998 957 
1941 ar AC 947 976 956 1,118 1,060 1,008 
1942 oe Alc 1,031 976 1,007 1,308 T1112 1,091 
1943 ne we 1,037 975 I,O1I 1,440 1,160 1,131 
1944 se +r 1,026 976 1,004 1,435 1,165 1,126 
1945 ate —o 1,034 975 1,009 1,420 1,161 1,126 

Quarter— 

1939—March os 935 959 942 832 960 919 
June vs 925 963 938 836 961 917 
September... 920 967 936 836 961 916 
December ne 927 969 941 858 967 926 
1941—March | oe 958 976 963 1,057 1,039 995 
June we 939 976 951 I 104 1,047 1,000 
September... 936 976 949 1,128 1,073 1,009 
December we 954 976 960 1,182 1 080 1,029 
1942—March = 99! 977 983 1,216 1,095 1,053 
June ao 1,025 976 1,003 1,285 1,099 1,081 
September... 1.055 976 1,022 1,342 I,1I0 1,1¢c6 
December ae 1,051 976 1,019 1.388 1,144 I,I22 
1943—March ne 1,040 975 1,012 1,409 1,149 1,123 
June oe 1,058 975 1,023 1,466 1.158 1,143 
September... 1,036 975 1,010 1.450 1.165 1,133 
December Se I,015 975 997 1,436 1,168 1,123 
1944—March os 1,020 975 1,000 1,434 1,166 1,124 
June ae 1,026 976 1.904 1,429 1,165 1,325 

September... 1,034 975 1,010 1,433 1,16, I,I2 
December ae 1,022 975 1,002 1,442 1,163 1,126 
1945—March ee 1,028 975 1,005 1,421 1,161 1,123 
June af 1,037 975 I,OIr 1,416 1,161 1,125 
September... 1,040 975 1,013 1,415 1,161 1,126 
December os 1,030 975 1,007 1,448 1,r61 I,I29 


(a) See footnote (a) on page 9. (6) November. (c) See footnote (5) on page 9. 
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§ 5. Increases in Retail Prices over War Period. 


1. Australia.—The following statement shows for the Six Capitals 
separately, and as a whole, the percentage increases which have taken place 
in retail prices over the war period,. from September quarter 1939, to the 
December quarter 1945, inclusive. The proportionate increase in the total 
index for each capital city is shown in the line marked “Total”. The 
column headed “‘ C ”’ series index dissects the total percentage rise to show 
what part of it was due to the rise in prices in each of the four main groups 
of items. Thus, of the 22.9 per cent. increase for Sydney 3.8 was due to 
food and groceries, 0.I to house rent, 14.6 to clothing and 4.4 to miscel- 
laneous items. The column headed “ Group Index ”’ shows the percentage 
increase in prices of items in each group considered as a group, Thus, for 
Sydney prices in the food and groceries group increased by 10.6 per cent., 
house rents by 0.4 per cent., prices of clothing by 73.5 per cent. and prices 
of miscellaneous items by 23.9 per cent. These when weighted and com- 
bined in the proportions of the ‘‘ C”’ series index showed a rise of 22.9 per 
cent. For the Six Capital Cities as a whole the increase over the war period 
shown was 23.3 per cent. 





Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. 
Group. “og” “og” “Oo” 
Group Group Group 
Series Series Series 
reese Index. hide. Index. Index. Index. 


| | | |S | 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


Food and groceries 3.8 10.6 4.9 13-2 4-5 12.6 
House rent fe O.I 0.4 0.4 A G.2 0.9 
Clothing ots 14.6 73-5 14.9 73-5 15.5 aan 
Miscellaneous... 4-4 23-9 a7 18.9 3.8 18.6 
Total ae 22.9 22.9 23.9 23.9 24.0 24.0 
See re ne 2 a ee ee ee ee EE 
Ee eng a 
Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Six Capitals.(a) 
Group. 
$1 Oice SICre <Q" el ht 
Grou Group Group Grou 
Berles | index. | Setles | index. | Beriee | index. | jute | Index 


es | ES | TS |S | 


cent cent. cent cent. cent cent. cent cent. 

Food and groceries Pe es bes ey Ve] | 2 8 se) 5.8] 15.9 4-4 | 12.0 
House rent : O.I G:2 O-:t 0.6 0.2 0.8 0.2 0.8 
Clothing Ae 13.9] 66.4] 14.3] 7o.2| 14.5 | 69.8.| 14.7] 73.2 
Miscellaneous 4.0 18.9 226 19.5 3.3 16.9 4.0] 20.8 
Total ae 22.5 | 22.5 | 22.5] 22.5] 23.8] 23.8] 23.3} 23<3 





(a) Weighted average. 


The foregoing comparisons refer to two points of time (i.e., the months 
immediately preceding the war and the closing months of 1945), at each 
of which special temporary factors may have influenced relative price 
levels. For instance, prices of certain foods (e.g., meat) fluctuate with 
seasonal conditions. The percentage increases shown do not, therefore, 
necessarily indicate the degree of increase due solely to war causes. 
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2. International Comparisons.—In the following table, comparisons 
are made for both the present and the last war periods of the increases 
which occurred in the several countries shown :— 


Retail Price Index-Numbers. 
(Foop, Rent, Ctorutne, MiscetLtanrous HousEHOLD EXPENDITURE.) 


New Union of United 
Zealand South States of 
2 Africa. America. 


a SeeeeeeeeeSF I 
(A): 1914-1919. 
(2) (0) 


Date. Australia. trl Canada. 





1914 July .. me 100 100 100 100 100(¢) 100 

1915 Year .. ee 114 125 97 108 103 102 

IGI1G 0. sae. ae 116 148 102 115 106 109 

9 Je ne 123 180 130 125 114 128 

IGLOS 9. ee a0 132 203 146 135 118 156 

eS ee aS 149 208 155 145 126 175 
(a) November, (6) Food, Fuel, Light and Rent, (c) Average for year 1914. 


(B) : 1939-1945. 
a Sd J A a en 


1939— (a) 

September Quarter 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1940—Year(c) Be 105 I19 105 104 104 100 
1941—Year(c) Or 110 104 III 108 109 105 
1942—Year(c) rc 119 129 116 III 118 116 
1943— 

March Quarter .. 123 128 T16 115(5) 127 12 

June oe 125 128 117 114(4) 125 124 

September ,, Ts 124 128 118 113(d) 126 123 

December ,, ae 123 128 118 114(d) 127 124 

Year .. at 124 128 117 114 126 123 
1944— 

March Quarter .. 123 129 118 114 128 123 

June - ae 123 129 118 114 130 124 

September ,, ate 123 130 118 114 129 126 

December ,, ee 123 129 118 114 132 126 

Year .. re 123 129 118 114 130 125 
1945— 

March Quarter .. 123 130 118 114 132 126 

June ~ ss 123 131 118 114 133 127 

September ,, eve 123 132 119 114 133 128 

December ,, a 123 131 119 114 133 128 

Tear. me 123 131 119 114 133 127 

(a) Food,Rent and Miscellaneous Expenditure. (6) Old Index as varied by New War-time Index 

(Base December Quarter, 1942 = 100). {c) Quarterly indexes appear in preceding issues. 


At various stages during the 1914-19 War most of these countries 
introduced some measures of price control. But at an early stage in the 
1939-45 War these countries introduced price control measures which became 
more stringent as the war progressed, culminating in a policy of price 
stabilization. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the Common- 
wealth Government took steps to control prices, and, by proclamations 
issued from day to day, pegged prices of various commodities at those ruling 
on 31st August, 1939. The National Security (Prices) Regulations were 
proclaimed on 28th September, 1939, under the authority of the National 
Security Act, and established the basic principles of war-time price control, 
provided for the appointment of a Commonwealth Prices Commissioner and 
conferred upon him extensive powers to control the price of goods declared 
for that purpose by the Minister for Trade and Customs. 
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§ 6. Construction of All Items (“C” Series) Retail Price Index. 


1. The “Regimen ’’,—The “regimen” from which the “C” series 
retail price indexes are compiled consists of a list of commodities and 
services which commonly enter into the consumption of the average house- 
hold in respect of which comparative prices can be ascertained with due 
precision from time to time and place to place. (See Section 2 (3.) hereof.) 
The regimen is divided into the following Groups and Sections :-— 


Group. Section. 
A.—Groceries. 
I. Food and Groceries .. 4 B.—Dairy Produce. 
C.—Meat. 
II. Housing ie .. D.—House Rent. 


E.—Clothing—Man. 
F.—Clotbhing—Woman. 

III. Clothing 7 ..< G.—Clothing—Boy (10} years). 
H.—Clothing—Girl (7 years). 
J.—Clothing—Boy (3} years). 
K.—Housebold Drapery. 
L.—Housebold Utensils. 

‘*") M.—Fuel and Light. 
N.—Other Miscellaneous. 


The All Items ‘“‘C” series index includes the whole of the foregoing 
Groups, but for many purposes indexes are required for individual Groups 
or Sections. For this reason the following indexes are regularly compiled 
at the intervals shown, and published in this Report and other publications 
issued by the Bureau :— 


IV. Miscellaneous 











seer 
se Content. | Frequency. 
1. Food and Groceries. . a ~e a Monthly 
II. Housing (4 and § rooms)()) .. .. | Quarterly 
I. and IT. Food, Groceries and Housing (4 and 5 rooms) 
(*B” Series)  .. we ae .. | Quarterly 
iI. Clothing .. a ee ae .. | Quarterly 
| 8 Miscellaneous Household Requirements .. | Quarterly 
[., I1., III. andIV.| Food, Groceries, Housing (4 and 5 rooms), 
Clothing and Miscellaneous (“‘C”’Series) .. Quarterly 
le Food and Groceries (“200 Towns” Series) (c) | Yearly 


a 

For convenience of reference several of the indexes mentioned above 
have been given the “series” designation shown against them. These 
indexes are dealt with in turn in the following pages. 


ee a Pe Spee 

(a) “ Group” or “ Sectional” index-numbers in the various tables throughout this Report cannot 
be compared with each other in order to show the relative cost of Food and Groceries, Housing, Clothing 
or Miscellaneous requirements, since each ‘‘ Group ”’ or “ Section ’ (or combination thereof) has its own 
Base = 1,000, viz., the weighted average cost for the Six Capital Cities as a whole during the five-vearly 
period 1923-1927 for that “‘ Group” or “ Section ’’. (b) Rent.—The rent index-numbers shown 
in the tables in this Report measure the proportionate rise and fall in the average weekly rentals paid 
for houses of four and five rooms taking corresponding houses throughout. Thev are “‘ price ’’ indexes 
in the strict sense, i.e., they are designed to measure only the “ price * element in rent fluctuations. 
Similarly, “‘ average rents ” where shown are indexes of * price’ changes in rentals expressed in terms 
of pence. They are not the average of rents actually paid by all tenants of 4 and 5-recmed houses. It 
would be inappropriate to include the average of rents actually paid in an index designed to measure 
price changes only. The average of rents actually paid is ascertained periodically hy Census methods— 
(see also page 2 hereof). (c) Compilation suspended as a war time economy after Nc vember, 1942. 
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The articles and services included in the various regimens now used for 
the purposes of the indexes referred to are shown in the following table :— 


Retail Price Indexes—Regimen. 
GROUP I.—FOOD AND GROCERIES. 


Cost of 
Items in 
Regimen as 


“Weight” oF | percentage of 











No. Item. Unit. Mass Unit 
(per capita.) spe area 
Dec. Quarter, 
1944. 
(a) 
SECTION A.—GROCERIES. 
I Bread, white flour (cash peivercd) 2-lb. loaf .. 100 3.08 
2 Flour, ordinary . : 2 Ib. ; 25 0.58 
3 | Flour, self- -raising 2-lb. pkt... 12 0.50 
4 | Tea .. I-lb. pkt... 8 1.20 
5 | Sugar, white granulated, IA I lb. 100 2222 
6 | Rice, polished (Australian) I lb. 8 0.16 
7 | Sago, seed tapioca I lb. as I 0.04 
8 | Jam, plum 1$-lb. tin.. 8 0.49 
9 | Golden Syrup 2-lb. tin . I 0.04 
10 Oats, flaked, loose 1 lb. oe 8 0.17 
II Raisins, seeded .. : 1-lb. pkt... 5 0.36 pII.51 
12 Currants, loose, 2-Crown .. 1 lb. P 2 0.12 
13 | Apricots, dried, loose, 2-Crown 1 lb. I 0.10 
14 | Peaches, canned 30-02. tin 3 0.22 
15 | Pears, canned 30-02. tin I 0.08 
16 | Salmon, in tins .. 1-lb. tin .. 3 0.35 
17 | Potatoes, new and old 7 |b. 18 0.84 
18 | Onions, brown .. r lb. 14 0.19 
19 | Soap .. I Ib. 16 0.63 
20 | Kerosene, lighting, bulk . quart 4 0.14 
SaGHiOn B.—Darry Propuce. 
21 | Butter, factory “‘ choicest ” 1 lb. 30 3.42 
22 | Cheese, ordinary, mild 1 lb. 4 0.36 
23 | Eggs, standard, new laid 1 doz. 6 0.74 
24 | Bacon, rashers, best middle 1 |b. 12 1.53°* 9:27 
25 | Milk, condensed, sweetened I tin 5 0.28 
26 | Milk, fresh—in sealed bottles or not 
bottled -. | quart 72 2.94 
BEmoN C.—M rat. 
Beef (fresh)— 
27 Sirloin (Roast) (bone in) 1 Ib. : 18 1.36 
28 Prime Rib (Roast) cae bone | 1 lb. . 22 1.38 
29 Steak—Rump { lb. : II 1.29 
30 Steak—Chuck (stewing) I Ib. Se 20 1.15 
31 Sausages : I Ib. : 7 0.30 
Beef (corned)— 
32 Silverside Ne 1 Ib. 14 0.99 
33 Brisket, rolled I lb. 15 0.77 
Mutton (fresh)— 12.33 
34 Leg .. I Ib. oe 20 1.23 
35 Forequarter .. 1 Ib. ore 15 0.48 
36 Loin, without flap I lb. ar 4 0.21 
37 Chops—Loin .. 1 lb. oe 30 1.72 
38 Chops—Leg I lb. sts Io 0.61 
Pork (fresh)— 
39 Leg .. xe 1 lb. 3 0.27 
40 Loin, best end I Ib. 3 0.28 
4I Chops ‘5 eae aa ba Lt ae 3 0.29 
GROUP II.—HOUSING.—Section D.—Rent. 
42 | House Accommodation(6) . | week % 52(c) | 19.77 


(a) ‘°C”’ Series continued on pages 14 and 15, 


(5) Four and five roomed houses, 


(c) Per household. 
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Retail Price Indexes—Regimen—continued. 
GROUP III.—CLOTHING. 














2.5 
No. Item. webs 
gat 
: SDE 
SECTION E.—CLOTHING—MAN. 
x | Suit, ready-made, Worsted (Aus- 0.67 
tralian) 
2 | Trousers, working, Woollen Tweed 2.00 
(Australian) 
3 | Overcoat, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- 0.25 
tralian) 
4 | Hat, Fur Felt (Australian) 1.00 
§ | Shirt, Fashion, with two collars 1.67 
6 | Shirt, Working, Drill .. 4.00 
7 te 
8 Singlet, Wool “(short sleeves) 1.00 
9 | Singlet, Cotton (athletic) I,00 
to | Underpants, Wool (full length) 1.00 
1x | Underpants, Cotton ‘*Shorts’’ 1.00 
12 | Sox, All Wool .. a (4.65) 2.00 
13 ; 42 ae aie oie 
14 Braces | ws oe 1.33 
1§ | Handkerchief, Cotton -. si 6.00 
16 | Pyjamas, Winceyette : 1.50 
17 | Pullover, All Wool ae 1.00 
x8 | Shoes (for best wear), Box Calf 0.50 
19 | Boots, working, Box Hide 1.50 
SECTION F.—CLOTHING—WOMAN. 
* 
zo | Costume, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- 0.50 
tralian) 
3x | Skirt, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- 1.25 
tralian) 
22 a0 a 
23 | Hat, Fur Felt (Australian) 0.75 
24 | Hat, Straw : . 1.50 
25 Frock, ready-made, Cotton ; 1.50 
26 | Frock, ready-made, Art Silk : 1.50 
27 | Brassiere, Cotton Brocade A 4.50 
28 | Undervest, Wooland Art Silk . 1.50 
29 | Undervest, Art Silk Ae, x 1.50 
$0 as ate 4 “ie 
sx | Bloomers, Art Silk - 4.50 
$2 | Princess Slip, Art Silk I.00 
$33 | Stockings, Art Silk 6.00 
33A = af es 
$4 | Stockings, Lisle ats 3.00 
$35 | Gloves, Fabric Si si 2:35 
36 | Gloves, Nappa Le ae 0.75 
37 | Nightdress, Art Silk -. @ (2.49) I.50 
38 | Pyjamas, Winceyette ; Ss; 1.50 
$9 oe oe ote 
40 | Apron, Cotton . 6.00 
41 | Cardigan, All Wool 0.50 
42 | Shoes (for best wear), Glace Kid . 1.50 
43 | Shoes (for ordinary wear), Box Calf I.50 
SECTION G.—CLOTHING—BOY (10} YEARS). 
44 | Suit, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- 1.00 
tralian) 
45 | Pants, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- 3.00 


* The Mass Units were raised by 50 per cent. throughout this 


tralian) 





Item. 


‘ Weight ” 
or Maas 
Unit (per 


capita). 


SECTION G.—CLOTHING—Boy (10} YEARS)—contd, 


Overcoat, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- 


tralian) 
Cap, Skull, Cloth ee ee 
Shirt, Sports a0 ee 
Singlet, Wool (short sleeves) 
Singlet, Cotton (athletic) A 
Braces ° 


Stockings, Golf, ‘All Wool 
Pyjamas, W inceyette ate 
Pullover, All Wool : Pig 
Shoes, Box Yearling » @ (3.13) 


0.33 


1.50 


4 O mm ht mt he LA 
° 
° 








58 | Tunic, Wool .. ote : 1.00 
59 ae aC Ay a 
60 | Dress, “Cotton SP oe 3.00 
61 | Top Coat, Tweed (Australian) ee 0.33 
62 | Hat, W ool F Felt (Australian) a 1.00 
63 Hat, Straw ae ae ee 2.00 
64 ate ee ° on 
65 Petticoat, Art Silk AC aa 1.00 
66 | Singlet, Silkk and Wool .. ae 0.50 
67 | Singlet, Art Silk “ic 0.50 
68 | Bloomers, Cotton, fleecy-lined - 2.00 
69 | Bloomers, Art Silk 2.00 
70 | Sox, Ankle, Cotton and “Art Silk. . 4.00 
71 Pyjamas, Ww incevette .. 0.33 
72 Pyjamas, Art Silk . oo 0.33 
73 | Pullover, All Wool we 0.50 
74 | Shoes (for best wear), Patent 0.67 
Leather 
75 | Shoes (school), Box Yearling es r.50 
SECTION J.—CLOTHING—BOY (3} YEARS). 
76 | Shirt, Ranger .. 3.00 
77 Pants, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- 3.00 
tralian) 
78 | Overcoat, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- 0.33 
tralian) 
79 | Hat, Cloth Pe aie Se 1.33 
80 Singlet, Wool .. ; 1.00 
81 | Singlet, Cotton (athletic) — 1.00 
82 | Sox, Ankle, Cotton and Art Silk . 4.00 
83 | Pyjamas, W inceyette .. 2.00 
84 | Pullover, All Wool 0.50 
85 | Shoes (for best wear), Patent 1.00 
Leather 
86 | Shoes (for ordinary wear), Tan 2.00 
Yearling 


“ weight ” in the Clothing Group of the Index as from September quarter, 1936. 
ily Mass Unit actually applicable, and includes “ 


delete 


Section to restore its due proportionate 


weight” transferred from similar article now 
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Retail Price Indexes—Regimen—conisnued. 
GROUP IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 








a] Se 

= @.% 2 8 

7h oe &S Sas 

No Item =57, a0 || No. Item, = 5 0 ae 
— 7 yw gi c 

t= QBs : Ze 

- CS r — raw} io 

_ ° - al = 

s «8 - a 8B 

od = 





SECTION L.—HOUSEHOLD UTENSIL8—continued. 


SECTION K.—HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY. 


























——— 26 | Knife, Table (stainless) 0.10 
' 27 | Spoon,Tea .. * 0.08 
a | Blankets, D.B. (pair) a S7 28 poet: Dessert 0.08 
2 | Blankets, S.B. (pair).. O.14 29 | Fork, Table poe 
5 | Quilt, D.B. Marcella .. 0.25 30 | Globe, Electric Light (gas-filled) 2.00 
: Sheets, D.B. (pair) 2° © 50 3! Iron, Electric (ful) size) ee 0.10 
6 | Sheets, S.B. (pair) 1.00 
7 | Pillow Slip, Cotton 5.00 SEcTION M.—FUEL AND LIGHT. 
8 | Towel ae 3.00 
9 | Table Cloth 0.20 a 
10 | Lea Towel (yard) 4.00 32 | Firewood (bioeks) (cwt.) (b) .. 40 
= __|| 33 | Gas, cooking (units) (0) ere 1,518 
34 | Blectric lighting (units) aa 130 
35 | Electric power (units) (0) a r20 
SECTION L.—HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS. _ 
Amount 
No. Item. a _— 
11 | Cup and Saucer (Stone China).. 2.00 feeaeecealy 
12 | Plate, Dinner (Stone China) 2.00 
13 | Jug, Quart (Earthenware) 1.00 
14 | Teapot, Brownware (2-pint) 0.25 
15 | Basin, Pudding (Enamel), 6}-inch 1.00 SEcTION N.—OTHER MISCBLLANEODS. 
16 | Tumbler (8-o0z.) ae a 1.00 2 
17 | Kettle, Enamel (4-pint) @ (0.37) 0.20 ; 
18 vs oe Ss oie a 36 | Union Durs Le oie (c) 
19 | Saucepan, Enamel (3-pint) 0.40 37 | lodge Dues ay nig \ : 
ao | Bucket, Galvanized (11-inch) .. 0.20 38 | Medicine ae =F 4 
21 | Dipper, Galvanized (2-quart) .. 0.20 39 | Newspapers “ =e (c) 
22 | Broom, Millet oe ae 0.50 40 | Recreation .. ee =p 24 
23 | Broom, Hair, complete (12-inch) 0.33 41 | Smoking... re ai (c) 
24 | Brush, Scrubbing (10-inch) 1.50 42 | Fares ae < zy (c) 
25 | Mop, Polishing, complete 0.20 43 | School requisites ae de 4% 


a | SD Sn 


(a) Mass Unit actually applicable, and includes “ weight ” transferred from similar article now 
deleted. 


(6) Standard mass-units. In certain provincial towns where gas and/or electricity are not used the 
mass-units differ from the standard. 


(c) A definite basic amount per week is provided for each of these items, and varied in accordance 
with Resolution 20 of the Conference of Statisticians, 1936. 


2. The Mass Units (or “ Weights’) and Method of Tabulation.— 
(i) The “mass units” (or “ weights”) are multipliers representing the 
approximate average annual consumption er head or per household under 
normal conditions. The index numbers are computed on a “ total annual 
expenditure ” basis, i.e., the total annual expenditure from time to time by 
a standard population in respect of the selected regimen of commodities and 
services commonly entering into household consumption, and of a constant 
standard quality. As a first step, therefore, it is necessary to multiply the 
price of each item by its “ weight ” per head or per household as the case 
may be. Thus, the “weight” of bread is I00 2-lb. loaves per head; of 
sugar 100 lb. per head ; of towels 3 per household ; and of housing 52 rent- 
weeks per household. The result of this initial calculation is designated the 
“DP. MU ” aggregate (i.e., Prices x Mass Units). 
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The sum of the above “ P. MU” results for each Section or Group is 
then multiplied by its appropriate population or household “ weight ” 
to produce the respective annual aggregate expenditures. Thus, Sections 
A to C (Food and Groceries) would be multiplied by the total population ; 
Section D (Housing) by the total number of households; Sections E to J 
(Clothing) by the proportion of the total population applicable to each ; 
and Sections K to N (Miscellaneous) by the total number of households. 


The combination of the aggregates from the last paragraph gives the 
“total annual aggregate expenditure ”’ for the whole regimen, from which 
the “C” Series index-number is derived by applying to 1,000 the ratio 
which the aggregate for any period bears to the aggregate selected as the 
base period of the Index. In the process of tabulation all prices are converted 
to pence for these final aggregates. 


‘ 9? 


For tabulating purposes some of these “‘ mass units” are varied when 
necessary to make up a deficiency or cancel out an excess in the aggregate 
resulting from a change in the standard of any item upon which prices are 
collected, to ensure that such changes shall not be wrongly recorded by the 
index as variations in prices. The “ mass units’ published above, however, 
still continue to show the correct relative consumption “ weights” actually 
applicable to the commodities and services in the regimen,for the constant 
standards used in the index. See also Sections 2 (3) and 6 (3) of this chapter. 


(ii) The five sections into which the clothing group is divided are some- 
what arbitrary, but they follow those adopted by the Royal Commission on 
the Basic Wage (see p. 90). The sections for men and women are now 
regarded as being applicable to persons aged seventeen years and upwards. 
The section for a boy aged ten and a half years is taken as representative 
of both sexes from ten to sixteen years; the section for a girl aged seven as 
representative of both sexes from five to nine years; and the section for the 
boy aged three and a half years is taken as representative of children aged 
four years and under. 


(iii) In estimating the annual average consumption per head of food and 
groceries for household purposes, small adjustments in the crude average 
consumption were made in two ways. Consumption by factories, when the 
product did not go into household use in Australia, was deducted. On the 
other hand, the weights given to some foods, such as dried apricots and 
canned peaches, cover also the consumption of other similar foods. The 
“weight” of individual food items has not been adjusted to take account 
of war-time scarcities and rationing. Foods which are unavailable tem- 
porarily or intermittently are retained in the index at the latest recorded 
price. 


(iv) Foods of some importance, such as fresh fish, and fruit and vegetables 
other than potatoes and onions, are not included in the regimen because 
comparable prices for a standard grade cannot be obtained from time to 
time or place to place and because of marked seasonal fluctuations in supp lie 
and consumption. The inclusion of such items, therefore, would impair 
the accuracy of the index. In the original regimen certain omissions were 
made partly on account of the difficulty of securing comparable prices. 
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Some cuts of meat, for example, are excluded because they are not uniformly 
standardized. Mutton is included and not lamb because the latter, in many 
places, is available only seasonally. However, the appropriate total weight 
for meat is distributed amongst the “cuts ” included in the index. Pro- 
prietary lines of breakfast foods are excluded because they are not universally 
available. 


(v) In the case of Food and Groceries (Group I.) the “ weights ”’ adopted 
are, approximately, the annual average consumption per head for household 
purposes of the various articles during the years 1927 to 1929. The “ weights ” 
allotted to articles of clothing and miscellaneous household requirements 
are based largely on the results of the inquiries of the Royal Commission 
on the Basic Wage, which reported in 1920 and Ig21. After exhaustive 
inquiries the Commission published a “regimen” for an average working 
family of five persons, and set out the constituent items in its “ Indicator 
List’. This list, so far as it related to the articles in question was followed 
substantially in the original compilation of the All Items (“‘C ” series) index, 
and has been adjusted by subsequent investigations of the Bureau to accord 
with changes in popular usage. The mass units used for fuel and light are 
based, indirectly, on the findings of the Commission. Until the September 
quarter of 1936 fixed amounts were used for the miscellaneous items of 
Section N, but since the date mentioned, provision has been made to vary 
the amounts periodically, in accordance with ascertained changes. 


(vi) The “weights ” allotted to the items have not been adjusted to 
take account of war-time shortages or rationing, and the index therefore 
measures war-time price changes in relation to a normal (or pre-war) appor- 
tionment of household expenditure. (See § 2 (5) and § 9 (2) hereof.) 


3. Relative ‘‘ Aggregate Expenditure ’’ of Items and Groups.—lIn the 
base period of the index (average of the years 1923 to 1927) the relative 
importance of each of the four main groups, expressed as a percentage of 
the weighted average “ aggregate expenditure ” in the Six Capital Cities 
(from which all relative index-numbers are derived) was—Food and groceries, 
38.7 per cent.; house rent, 21.3 per cent.; clothing, 23.0 per cent. ; and 
miscellaneous, 17.0 per cent., as shown in the first column of the following 
table. Although the “ weights ”’ of each item in the regimen are kept 
virtually constant, the relative “aggregate expenditure’ of the various 
items and groups will, of course, vary from time to time as relative prices 
change and, in addition, the distribution of relative expenditure as between 
the groups and sections is varied from time to time for “ relative weighting ” 
purposes on the basis of the changing relativities of population and house- 
holds as disclosed by successive Censuses. 


The percentage distribution for Melbourne in the base period was practi- 
cally identical with that of the Six Capital Cities as a whole, and has 
continued to be representative of the relative movement of prices in the 
capital cities up to the present time. For this and other reasons, therefore, 
the percentage distribution of the Melbourne “aggregate expenditures ” 
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has been published in previous issues of this Report, and these figures for 
the December quarter, 1944, are shown in the second column of the table 
for comparison with those of the base period of 1923-27 :— 


Pereentage of Aggregate Expenditure. 


Group. Bection: 1923-27. (Base). Dec. QOtr., 1944. 
Six Capital Cities. Melbourne. 
A Groceries = 17.44 EE. 5% 
I. Food and Groceries |< B Dairy Produce .. 10.28 >38.66 9.27 >33-II 
C Meat ve on iat 327} 
II. Housing .. rs D House Rent— 
(4 and 5 rooms) .. 23.26) 21.26 19. 77: 19:77 
E Man ns 8.69 10.66 
F Woman .. ae 9.12 E3087 
ITI. Clothing .. a G Boy, 10} years 2.89 >23.04 2.06 >28.27 
H Girl, 7 years 1.36 1.59 
J Boy, 34 years : 0.98 0.79 
K Household Drapery 1.09 I.QI 
: L Household Utensils 0.49 0.6 
IV. Miscellaneous ee M Fool and Light .. ics 17.04 ee: 18.85 
N Other Miscellaneous 10.54 11.94 
100.00 100.00 


It should be noted, however, that percentage price variations are 
measured from the “aggregate expenditures” of the base period of the 
index, and the percentages shown in the foregoing table for the base period 
1923-27, therefore, are the proportionate “‘ weights” applicable to the 
various groups and sections in measuring such variations in the index as 
a whole calculated to this base period, and not the percentage “ weights ” 
of any other period, e.g., those shown for the December quarter, 1944— 
which would only become of significance in the measurement of variations 
if the latter quarter were adopted as a new base for the index. 


4. Base Periods of the Indexes.—The base period originally adopted 
by the Bureau for its retail price indexes was the year 1911. When the 
collection of the prices of clothing and miscellaneous items was undertaken 
for the purposes of the “ All Items” (“ C ” series) index, the month of 
November, I914, was adopted as the base period for this series. The 
desirability of computing retail price indexes to a post-war base was considered 
by a Conference of Statisticians in 1929, and it was resolved that from Ist 
January, 1930, the five years 1923-27 should be adopted as the base period. 
Commencing with Labour Report No. 21 for 1930, therefore, the retail 
price indexes have been published on this base. The aggregate to which 
all index-numbers are related is the weighted aggregate cost of the regimen 
in the Six Capital Cities during the period taken as base. 


Index-numbers on the earlier bases mentioned will be found in previous 
issues of the Labour Report, as follows :— 


(i) r9—11 Base.—Food and groceries; rent of all houses; and food, 
groceries and rent of all houses ( “‘ A ” series)—Labour Reports Nos. 1 to 15.* 
Food and groceries; rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses; and food, groceries 
and rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses ( “‘ B ”’ series)—Labour Reports Nos. 16 
to 20. 

(ji) 1914 Base.—Food and groceries; rent of all houses; clothing; 
miscellaneous; all items of household expenditure (subsequently 
retrospectively revised to include rents of 4 and 5-roomed houses only)— 


* These index-numbers appear in the Appendix to each Labour Report from Nos. 16 to 28 and also 
in the Quarterly Summaries of Australian Statistics up to No. 155, June, 1938. 
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Labour Reports Nos. 12 to 16. Food and groceries ; rent of 4 and 5-roomed 
houses; clothing; miscellaneous; all items of household expenditure 
(“C” series)—Labour Reports Nos. 17 to 20. 


The conversion of these index-numbers from one base to another may be 
readily efiected by multiplying the index-number to be converted by the 
appropriate factor shown in the following table :— 


Group Igtr to 1gt4 (a) 1911 to 1923-27 1914 (a) 1923-27 
- 1914 (a). to 1gII. 1923-27. to 1911. | to 1923-27./to 1914 (a). 


—_—_—_——— Sf | | ee | ee 


Food and Groceries .. | 0.87230 | 1.14639 | 0.55929 | 1.78800 | 0.64116 | 1.55970 


Rent (4 and 5 Rooms) .. | 0.94279 | 1.06068 | 0.61161 | 1.63500 | 0.64872 | 1.54150 
Food, Groceries and 

Rent (“ B” Series) | 0.89750 | 1.11420 | 0.57785 | 1.73060 | 0.64384 | 1.55320 
Clothing ae eye oe SF ate 0.75412 | 1.32610 
Miscellaneous He ste ae aA 0.74891 | 1.33530 
All Items (‘‘ C ”’ Series) we ee : 0.68715 | 1.45530 


(a) November. 


The results obtained by the method above will, of course, be only 
approximate, but the error will not be greater than one point in the unit 


figure. 


5. Relative Population Weights for Towns.— Weighted averages for any 
combination of towns or States may be calculated approximately by 
multiplying the index-numbers* of the towns or States to be included by 
their population weights, and dividing the sum of the products by the sum 
of the multipliers. The population weights used in the computations of 
these weighted averages for 1934 and succeeding years are as follows :-— 


Relative Population Weigbts Used for Different Towns. 








New South . Western 
Wales. Victoria. Queensland. [South Australia. Australin, Tasmania. 

2 + 2 2 2 - 
Town S Town 4 Town & | Town & | Town & | Town 4 
o o sc @ rr > 
S = = e & > 
Sydney .. |1235}/Melbourne 992] Brisbane 300} Adelaide 313/Perth, etc. | 208]Hobart 60 
Newcastle 105} Ballarat .. 381T’woomba 26]Kadina,etc.| 11)/Kalg’lie,etc| 17]Launceston| 33 
Broken Hill 271 Bendigo .. 29! Rockham’n 291Pt. Pirie 12}]Northam siBurnie .. 4 
Goulburn 15iGeelong .. 391tTo vns ille 26{|Mt. Gamb’r 5| Bunbury 5| Devonport < 
Bathurst to} W’nambool git Bindaberg{| 11]Peterbor’gh 3|Geraldton 5iQueenst’wn| 4 
Total .. |1392] Total .. |x107] fTotal .. | 392} Total... | 344] Total .. | 240} Total .. |106 


+ Townsville and Bundaberg were substituted for Charters Towers (7) and Warwick (7) in the “ five 
towns’ tabulation in the March Quarter of 1937. 
The weights used are based on the 1933 Census results, and represent 
to the nearest 1,000 the actual population at that date. 


The new weights given above produce results which differ only very 
slightly from those obtained from the weights previously in use. The latter 
were based upon the 1921 Census results, and were last published in Labour 
Report, No. 23. 





* The official index-numbers are calculate 1 bv operating on the “ aggregates ” of the towns concerned, 
@ procedure which may produce sligutly different resuits from the above. 
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§ 7. Tabular Statements of Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


1. General.—The results of inquiries into price movements are avail- 
able in the following publications :— 


(i) Monthly.—A mimeographed statement is published each month giving 
index-numbers for Food and Groceries. The Monthly Review of Buswness 
Statistics contains annual, quarterly and monthly index-numbers to the 
latest available date. 


(ii) Quarterly—A mimeographed statement is issued about three 
weeks after the end of each quarter giving the ‘“C” series index-numbers 
for that quarter and immediately preceding quarters in respect of each of 
the 30 cities and towns originally adopted and for certain other places, 
e.g., Canberra, for which a “‘ C ”’ series index is now compiled. The Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics contains annual, quarterly and monthly 
index-numbers to the latest available date. This publication also contains 
the average prices of the items comprising the Food and Groceries regimen, 
for each month of the last available quarter, in the 30 towns covered by the 
investigation. Comparative average rents of 4 and 5 roomed houses in 
these towns are also shown therein. 


(iii) Annual.—The Labour Report contains index-numbers over the past 
five years, and the monthly and quarterly results for the last available year. 
The average prices for the last year of the items of food and groceries, and 
average house rents, are also published in this Report. The Official Year 
Book also contains information similar to, but in less detail than that published 
in the Labour Report. 


2. All Items (‘* C’’ Series) Index.—On page 6 hereof is published a table 
of weighted averages for the six capital cities combined, of “C ”’ series retail 
price index-numbers, together with index-numbers for the four main groups 
of items in the “ C ” Series Index for each year 1914-1945. 


In the pages immediately following are published :— 


(i) the “C” series index-number for the last quarter of each year 
1939 to 1945 (page 18) and for the month of November, 1914-1920 
(page 19), for each capital city and for the six capital cities 
combined, and showing also separate indexes for each of the 
four main groups of items ; 


(ii) the “C ” Series index numbers 1914, 1921, 1929 and 1938-1944 for 
each of the 30 towns, with the weighted averages for each State, 
and 30 towns and the six capital cities, together with index 
numbers for the same periods for three additional towns for which 
this index is tabulated, (page 20) ; 


(ili) the “‘C” series index numbers Ig14, Ig2I and 1939-1944 and for 
the six quarters ended 31st December, 1944, for each of the 30 
towns with the weighted averages for each State, the six capital 
cities, and the 30 towns (page 21) ; 


(iv) ‘‘ Group ” index-numbers for each of the four main Groups of items 
in the ““C” series index for dates and places mentioned in (iii) 
above (pages 22 to 25). 
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All Items (“C ’’ Series) Retail Price Index-Numbers(a) : Capital Cities. 


(Base of each Group: Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27=1,000.) 











Six 
Period. Sydney. st cna Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. aaa 
GrovuPr I.—Foop AND GROCERIES. 
| 

Dec. Qtr. 1939 .. 940 942 859 888 926 941 927 
2 9 1940 974 961 920 903 949 972 956 
» 9» I941 969 949 920 915 982 986 954 
ose O42 1,060 1,069 077 1,027 1,048 1,082 I,O5I 
test Oas 1,015 1,037 950 985 1,045 1,058 1,015 
9 9 1944 1,022 1,046 959 988 T,049 1,039 1,022 
seess k O45 1,029 1,055 963 1,001 1,051 1,062 1,030 

Group II.—Hovustine (4 AND 5 Rooms).(c) 

Dec. Qtr. 1939 1,040 960 855 891 882 930 969 
» 9 1940 1,042 973 859 892 882 933 974 
»» 9 1941 1,044 975 860 893 884 933 976 
» 9 1942 1,042 974 862 893 885 932 976 
» 9» 1943 1,042 974 862 893 885 931 975 
» 9» 1044 1,043 973 863 892 886 933 975 
9 9 1945 1,043 973 863 892 886 934 975 

Groups I. anp II.—Foop, Groceries anp Hovsina. 

Dec. Qtr. 1939 977 947 855 887 907 935 941 
» + 1940 998 964 894 897 921 954 961 
9» » 1941 996 957 895 904 942 963 960 
» 9» 1942 1,051 1,030 930 973 982 | 1,021 | 1,019 
9» 9 1943 1,023 1,010 914 947 980 | 1,006 997 
2» 9» 1944 1,027 1,015 919 948 983 995 | 1,002 
of. os - 1945 1,032 1,021 922 957 984 1,010 1,007 

Group III.—Ciorurine. 

Dec. Qtr. 1939 854 862 865 869 840 867 858 
«1040 1,046 1,042 1,027 1,041 1,010 1,038 1,040 
peas aot 1,179 1,186 1,186 1,182 1,169 1,184 1,182 
» 9 1942 1,382 1423 | 1,355 | 1,357 | 1,355 | 1,384 | 1,388 
» 9» 1943 1,449 1,435 1,433 | 1,422 1,395 | 1,430 | 1,436 
» 9 1944 1,441 1,464 1,430 | 1,416 | 1,412 | 1,424 | 1,442 
ry) »» 1945 T,459 1,445 1,446 1,433 1,423 1,447 _» 99 1945+ | 1459 | 1445 1 1440 | 1,433 | 1.423, | 1447 =| 1,448 _ 

Group IV.—MISCcELLANEOUS. 

Dec. Qtr. 1939 943 983 960 | 1,027 957 945 967 
249° 1940 1,004 1,021 986 1,060 995 977 1,013 
gh nae) 1,072 1,083 1,043 1,156 1,058 1,030 1,080 
1s ee ORS 1,140 1,144 1,109 1,209 1127 1,095 1,144 
6 5s > 2S 1,179 15157 1,140 5,212 1,140 1,109 1,168 
és: toy Ee 1,169 1,158 1,134 1,213 1,139 1,099 1,163 
99 be OS 1,163 1,158 1,133 1,213 1,139 1,099 1,161 

Groups I. to IV.—Aut Items or HovusEHOLD EXPENDITURE. 

Dec. Qtr. 1939 943 932 874 906 899 919 926 
»» 9» 1940 1,008 989 938 957 953 976 986 
99 4% TORT 1,048 1,028 985 I,O10 1,012 1,023 1,029 
2 -w 1042 1,138 1,136 1,055 1,100 1,090 1,113 t,122 
3s . 1943 1,143 1,128 1,068 1,099 1,100 1,117 1,123 
oo -s 1084 1,142 1,138 1,069 1,098 1,104 1,106 1,126 
re es (YC 1,147 1,137 1,074 1,106 1,107 1,120 1,129 


(a) See footnote (a) on page o. 


(5) Weighted average. 


(c) See footnote (6) on page 9g. 
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All Items (‘‘C ” Series) Retail Price Index-Numbers(a) : Capital Cities, 
(Base of each Group: Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 
' 
Six 
Period. Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. ee 
Group I.—Foop anp GROCERIES. 

Nov. 1914 .. 638 616 614 683 746 687 641 
se LORS eee 844 835 860 858 819 858 842 
OIG Us. 833 791 748 835 854 807 812 
EOL ee 877 798 825 805 828 949 836 
kGlou.. 877 843 882 862 816 918 861 
» i919 .. 1,073 975 1,069 1,012 987 1,041 1,026 
ee tO20n 5225 1,220 1117 1,225 ¥,413 1,293 1,209 

Group II.—Hovusrine (4 anD 5 Rooms).(c) 

Nov. 1914 .. 758 608 463 611 586 525 649 
» IQ15 .. 780 611 472 574 581 571 659 
» 916 .. 791 625 467 373 592 574 665 
ERG me Bor 797 657 492 602 586 685 
ue iOlou. 832 699 526 ee 619 614 722 
» 919 .. 866 744 604 797 650 746 768 
ss O20mne. 980 807 634 783 718 904 851 

Grovurs I. anp II.—Foop, Grocerres anp Hovsina. 

Nov. 1914 .. 680 613 560 658 689 630 644 
» IQI5 .. 825 756 722 758 734 756 777 
O10 ©. 818 732 648 742 761 724 760 
» I917 .. 848 748 797 734 748 820 782 
pe AOL Giese 861 792 756 789 746 810 812 
es EEIOEO 1,000 893 904 904 867 936 934 
oe. 1920-5 1,138 1,074 945 1,068 _» 1920 .. | 1,138 | 3,074 | 945 | 1,068 | 973 | 1,155 | 1,083 _ 

Group III.—Croruina. 

Nov. 1914 .. 755 780 657 756 698 825 754 
» IQI5 .. 805 797 690 821 760 833 792 
» 916 .. 903 870 779 919 849 940 881 
»  I917 «. | 1,009 976 899 1,049 980 | 1,041 992 
UL OLO Ur... 1,102 1,103 1,025 1,066 1,135 1,200 1,097 
0 EO19 26 1,237 5,213 1,192 1,303 1,277 1,344 1,238 
3 19020° 2. 1,323 1,422 1,274 1,384 1,359 1,430 1,365 

Group IV.—MIscELLANEOUS. 

Nov. 1914 .. 766 728 728 770 780 699 749 
ao tOES Fe 798 770 756 803 822 770 786 
eel O on. 808 784 766 832 869 780 802 
PRS ONG Ae 889 879 836 883 926 865 882 
» 918 .. 988 950 931 988 | 1,035 945 972 
see OLO? ei 1,059 1,016 968 1,035 1,120 1,006 1,036 
Ae 7: tae 1,209 1,181 1,139 1,200 1,262 1,124 1,194 

Groups I. tro IV.—A.tt Items or HovusEHOLp EXPENDITURE. 

Nov. 1914 .. 712 671 611 699 707 687 687 
pa Se OU BA 816 768 721 780 755 776 782 
» 916 .. 836 773 698 798 800 783 795 
iy ae 892 823 773 832 832 879 847 
= 1058 =. 938 890 848 887 885 923 905 
oy. BOI. ~ ss 1,065 988 981 1,018 1,005 1,042 1,022 
ee ae 1,193 1,172 1,054 1,164 I,III 1,213 1,166 

(a) See footnote (a) on page 9. (b) Weighted average. See page 20 for corresponding figures for 


years 1921 to 1944. (c) See footnote (b) on page 9. 
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All Items (“C’? Series) Retail Price Index-Numbers: Thirty Towns. 


(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


State and Town. 





Nzew SouTH WALES— 
Sydney 
Newcastle re aie 
Broken Hi}... we 
Goulburn ane 
Bathurst 


Frvze Towws(a) 


VICPORIA— 
Melbourne 
Ballarat 
Bendigo 
Geelong ete 
Warrnambool .. =e 


Fivz TOwNs(a) 


QUEENSLAND— 
Brisbane 
Toowoomba . 
Rockhampton . 
Townsville 
Bundaberg 


FivzE Towns(a) 


SouTH ATSTRALIA— 
Adelaide os 
Kadina, ete. : 
Port Pirie ; 
Mount Gambier 
Peterborough 


FIvE Towns(a) 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Perth, etc. , 
Kalgoorlie, ete. 
Northam 
Bunbury 
Geraldton 


Five Towns(a) 


TASMANIA— 
Hobart = a 
Launceston F 
Burnie 
Devonport 
Queenstown 


Fivgé Towns(a) 
THIRTY TOWNs(a) 


Six CAPITALB(a) .. 





Canherra, A.C.T. 
Warwick, Qid. .. 
Port Augusta, S.A. 


Nov. 


1914. 


712 


671 


611 


699 


797 


687 


EEE! lel 


(a) Weighted average. 


Year 
1921. 





17,046 
1,04! 
975 
1,033 
947 


1,042 


1,003 

992 
1,002 
1,019 
1,034 


1,003 


989 
998 
1,025 
1,029 
948 


992 


1,008 
1,048 
1,030 
1,045 
1,056 


1,020 


1,070 
1,067 
1,003 

904 
1,031 


1,057 
1,013 


1,013 


994 
1,035 


(b) Charters Towers. 


Year 
1929. 


1,073 
1,028 
1,018 
1,108 

979 


1,067 


1,017 
957 
969 
980 
960 


I,Orz 


923 
g16 
904 
9395 
g31¢c 


1,037 
943 
980 
963 

1,043 


1,030 


1,026 
1,032 
1,022 
78 


1,051 


1,026 


931 
1,061 


Year 
7938. 


ee ee} ee eee 


913 
£77 
940 
893 
860 


gII 


806 
850 


854 
884 
892 


893 


852 
843 
853 
go2 
831 


854 


888 
786 
868 


849 
868 


883 


&82 
1,048 
900 
914 
957 


897 


887 


666 
800 
863 





Year 
1939. 





936 
gor 
955 
916 
883 


933 


924 
874 
875 
gir 
918 


920 


go06 
810 
896 
872 
897 


902 


gol 
1,066 
915 
936 
965 


915 


908 
888 
879 
861 
903 


898 
QI7 


g20 





Year 
1941. 


1,028 
997 
1,049 
1,005 
974 


1,026 


1,008 
950 
963 
984 
998 


1,004 


963 
951 
959 
1,044 
938 


964 


988 
882 
976 
946 
974 


983 


993 
1,165 
1,017 
1,018 
1,055 


1,008 


(c) Warwick. 





Year 
1943. 





1,1$t 
1,109 
1,172 
1,125 
1,091 


1,147 


1,139 
1,084 
1,096 
1,110 
1,126 


1,135 


1,072 
1,080 
1,073 
I,1t4 
1,057 


1,075 


1,102 
998 
1,087 
1,061 
1,087 


1,097 


1,194 
1,192 
I,I1II 
1,102 
1,165 


1,II2 


I,1I7 
1,078 
1,088 
1,058 
1,096 


I,10r 
1,127 


1,131 





1,r68 
1,055 


1,076 





Year 
1944. 





1,144 
1,094 
1,179 
1,118 
1,088 


1,140 


1,135 
1,083 
I,IOL 
T1t2 
1,129 


1,131 


1,071 
1,085 
1,074 
1,117 
1,057 


1,075 


1,098 
995 
1,081 
1,064 
1,087 


1,093 


1,105 
1,199 
1,113 
1,110 


1,176 


1,533 





1,153 
1,061 
1,076 
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All Items (‘*C ” Series) Retail Price Index-Numbers. 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27= 1,000.) 






































NEW SOUTH WALES. | VICTORIA, 

Period. s S £ oe ¢ tg 
: »/ se] 2/8] £ is] & | ¢] g|] #12 Iles 
C*) S$ @ 2 Ss aac O° ro on a “Ae 

a ad = & tO 2 s aS] = eS; | te 
sd : 2 B 3 |ssal S| | g $ | 33 S83 
BA Z a S 6 F< = es Q o | eS |B<b 

Nov. 1914 (a) 712 ae oe ae oe Pel 671 ais SP ae ne me 


© 
“ 
wv 


os 12025 .- 1} 2,046 | 3,04% 


933 || 924 | 874 | 875 | 91x | 918 | g20 
972 964 | 906| 920; 941 | 954] 960 
1,026 | 1,008 950 963 984 998 | 1,004 


Year 1939 =(k. 936 gor 955 916 883 
o 1940 .. | 974!] 945} 981 | 949] 923 


1,033 | 947 | 1,042 | 1,003 | 992 | 1,002 | 1,019 | 1,034 | 1,003 
o» 94% .. } 1,028 | 997 /|1,049 | 1,005 | 974 


























ss 1942 .. | 1,107 | 1,069 | 1,132 | 1,087 | 1,050 | 1,104 ! 1,100 | 1,037 | 1,054 | 1,065 | 1,078 | 1,095 
o 1943 «. | 1,I5I | 1,109 | 1,172 | 1,125 | 1,091 | 1,147 | 1,139 | 1,084 | 1,096 | I,tI0 | 1,126 | 1,135 
vo 1944 «. | 1,144 | 1,094 | 1,179 | 1,118 | 1,088 | 1,140 | 1,135 | 1,083 | 1,101 | 1,12 | 1,129 | 1,13 


1943 Sept. Qtr. | 1,154 | 1,112 | 1,179 | 1,126 | 1,096 | 1,151 
I 


1,139 | 1,087 1,097 | 1,117 1,128 |< 
» Dec. ,, | 1,343 | 3,098 | 1,175 | 1,116 | 1,082 I 


1,094 | 1,100 | 1,115 





1944 Mar. Qtr. | 2,145 | 1,097 | 1,175 | 1,118 | 1,085 | 1,139 | 1,129 | 1,074 | 1,095 | 1,103 | 1,115 1,125 
s svune ,, | 1,143 | 1,089 | 1,174 | 1,119 | 1,086 | 1,139 | 1,133 | 1,082 | 1,101 | 1,112 I,I22 {1,129 
o Sept. ,, | 1,146 | 1,093 | 1,184 | 1,117 | 1,090 | 1,142 | 1,140 | 1,087 | 1,104 | 1,118 | 1,138 | 1,236 
en? a 1,142 | 1,095 | 1,184 ! 1,116 | 1,089 | 1,138 | 1,220. [3,140 $2,234 



































QUEENSLAND. | SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
a | 2 | 7 
2 ra) eb ao) a . 

Period. . : = e leg 8 . es) &. . : = 

z 8 EE rs A |8$s3 3 |aa3| 3 | da {iBs 

2] 28|sa] 8] 8 |Gee8!] 2 ijsesi *§ | olee lee 
‘2 a boa 1) 8 a jess 36 |3o5| 2 8/82 |385 
i ° Ca ° Ss |}ors = ao, eS} “ae |o5 >< 
a) BH |/esol & RM IE<o9| < |iMeS| m& | Bo las [Ede 

Nov. 1914 (a) 611 oie =e oe -. ee | 699 om roe eee o« ee 
o» 92 .. | 923 | 949 | 972 |1,025/} go4c} 941 | 989 | 998 | 1,025 | 1,029 | 948 | 992 
Yoar 1939 .. 870 858 867 918 847 871 906 850 896 872 897 902 
» 1940 .. | 908 | 898] 905] 950} 879] 909 | 936 | 833] 919 | 894 | 924] 93% 
» 194% .. | 963 | 951 | 959] 1,004 | 935 | 964 |, 988; 882); 976) 946 74} 983 


1,075 | 962 | 1,057 | 1,024 | 1,053 | 1,069 
1,102 998 | 1,087 | 1,061 | 1,087 | 1,097 
1,098 995 | 1,081 | 1,064 | 1,087 | 1,093 


os» 1942 .. | 1,033 | 1,033 | 1,032 | 1,075 | 1,015 | 1,035 
» 1943 .. | 1,072 | 1,080 | 1,073 | 1,114 | 1,057 | 1,075 
o» 944 «. | 1,07% | 1,085 | 1,074 | 1,117 | 1,057 | 1,075 




















1,106 | 1,004 | I,09I | 1,067 | 1,090 | 1,102 


1943 Sept. Qtr. | 1,074 | 1,078 | 1,074 | 1,114 | 1,058 | 1,076 
1,099 998 | 1,081 | 1,056 | 1,083 | 1,094 


» Dec. ,, | 1,068 | 1,083 | 1,073 | 1,113 | 1,053 | 1,072 


1,098 996 | 1,081 | 1,057 | 1,083 | 1,093 
1,096 992 | 1,077 | 1,057 | 1,082 | 1,091 
I,I01 995 | 1,084 | 1,071 | 1,095 | 1,096 
1,098 996 | 1,080 | 1,070 | 1,089 | 1,093 


1944 Mar. Qtr. | 1,072 | 1,087 | 1,075 | 1,116 | 1,056 | 1,075 
» vine ,, | 1,072 | 1,085 | 1.076 | 1,119 | 1,060 | 1,076 
»» Sept. ,, |1,07F | 1,084 | 1,074 | 1,117 | 1,057 | 1,075 
» Dec. ,, | 1,069 | 1,084 | 1,071 | 1,116 | 1,056 | 1,073 


_—— 


























WESTERN AUSTRALIA, | TASMANIA, e . é 

efis 

| | So |e 

< é ;| <2 /¢€ 

Period. $1 | 2] a tee S & | Elo8| oSloe 
=ildiea/]s Isei.{ 3 | 2 | 3 |te| s=\ses 
;1|83 | 818 1/3 [Sol 61818s141 8 lSe] 28/235 
a oS s 2 = ‘te © 3S > = iS) eel = fou 
Si2ileilalée |e" 2) 81/8] e& |} 8 | Sel 2° | ses 
e] ° S i ° = S , OS 
Sj/4}/2f;alo |eF<ig | 4/4|A| @ |F<| 35/384 

Nov. 1914 (a) | 707) .. | ..| 2]. oe O8A ef ae) eet eb oc oO Ra. 
1,067) 1,003, 904/ 1,031) 1,057) 1,013 | 1,013 
Year 1939 .. got} 1,066 ul 936] 965} 915/} 908} 888} 879 861! 903} 898} 9290] 917 





945| 926, 917 896) 936) 936) 957] 954 
r.0cr| 974] 971 951/ 987} 98a) 1,008 | 1,006 
1,078 1,040) 1,035 1,012} 1,045| 1,060] {,091 | 1,087 
I,II7 1,078 1,088 1,058) 1,096] 1,201] 1,131 | 1,427 
1,105 1,067] 1,065 1,040) 1,102) 1,089] 1,126 | 1.122 


» 1940 .. | 932.1,099) 947, 962) 990, 946 
o» 94% ..] 993 1,165] 1,017 1,018] 1,055, 1,008) 
s 1942 .. | 3,061 1,175) 1,079 1,065 1,114, 1,070 
1,165 1,112 


» 1943 .. | 1,104 1,192) 1I,III 1,102 
1,176 1,113 


ss 41944 «. | 1,105 1,199] 1,113 1,110) 


oo . 192% 1,008; 1,048] 1,030) 1,045) 1,056 e 1,070 
| 























1943 Sept. Qtr. | 1,110 1,197) 1,117 1,109. 1,179, 1,118) 1,125 1,086, 1,094 1,069} 1,103) 1,108] {,133 | 1,430 
» Dec. ,, | 1,100 1,189] 1,107 1,097 1,171) cs 1,117 1,076) 1,089 1,056) 1,098| 1,100} 1,123 | 1,120 


a 











1944 Mar. Qtr. | 1,102 1,193] 1,109 1,104] I,174/ I,110]| 1,105 1,067] 1,076 1,040] 1,095) 1,080] {,124 | 1,120 
o tune ,, | 1,103 1,195) 1,113 1,109| 1,177) 1,112/| 1,100 1,061, 1,056 1,031} 1,096) 1,083] 1,125 | 1,121 
» Sept. ,, | 4,110 1,204) 1,118 1,118) 1,184] 1,118]| 1,110 1,072) 1,069 1,045} 1,11¢| 1,094] 1,129 | 4,125 

1,126 | 1,122 


» Dee. ,, | 1,104, 1,203) 1,110 1,110] 1,168) 1,112/| 1,196 1,067) 1,059 1,042] 1,108] 1,089 
' 


(a) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 1920, see page 19. (56) Charters 
Towers. (c) Warwick. 








22 **Grour’”’ InpEx-NumBERS of RETAIL PRICES. 


Retail Price **‘ Group ’’ Index Numbers(d) : Food and Groceries—Group I. 
(Base: Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 





NEW SOUTH WALES. VICTORIA. 
Period. 2 = Ss PO I~ fae s ; g so .. 
~ io) mn eo . be ey ° we £364 
PD 2 = S H | + & 5 e i) 2 4 bo: 
a{2 12 |]2 28 |Beel 2] 48 | = 3 | Es BES 
© } es 12.2 o a SS i esa 
a | ca S a |E<zil = a a o | FS |E<b 
Nov. 1914 (a) 638 axe ae ae ae te 616 oe are ae oe ate 


» 92% .. 964 977 972 | 950 935 964 923 928 919 941 948 924 


Year 1939 .. | 936] 965 [1,106] 991 | 940] 942 942 | 939 | 930 | 946] 955] 942 
» 1940 .. | 952 | 985 | 1,069 | 1,003 | 951] 958 947 | 935 | 949 | 939 | 955] 946 

» 94% .. 962 | 1,000 | 1,134 | 1,010 955 | 969 943 | 930 954 928 | 946] 942 

» 1942 .. 13,040 [1,074 | 1,244 | 1,095 | 1,033 | 1,047 |] 1,042 | 1,017 | 1,038 | 1,002 | 1,018 | 1.039 

» 1943 .. | 1,042 | 1,066 | 1,234 | 1,090 | 1,027 ; 1,048 || 1,055 | 1,049 | 1,042 | 1,013 | 1,035 | 1,053 

» 1944 .. | 1,025 | 1,045 | 1,252 | 1,079 | 1,024 | 1,032 |] 1,049 | 1,037 | 1,042 | 1,006 | 1,037 | 3,047 
1943 Sept. Qtr. | 1,039 | 1,065 | 1,230 | 1,086 | 1,025 | 1,045 || 1,056 | 1,044 | 1,040 | 1,017 | 1,033 | 1,054 
» wee ,;; I,OI5 | 1,042 | 1,236 | 1,070 | 1,005 | 1,022 || 1,037 | 1,023 | 1,032 994 | I,OII | 1,034 
1944 Mar. Qtr. | 1,019 | 1,046 | 1,242 | 1,081 | 1,014 | 1,026 || 1,039 | 1,023 | 1,034 995 | 1,012 | 1,036 
» vune ,, | 1,025 | 1,044 | 1,244 | 1,078 | 1,025 | 1,032 || 1,047 | 1,035 | 1,039 | 1,005 | 1,030 | 1,045 
» Sept. ,, | 1,035 | 1,050 | 1,264 | 1,080 | 1,032 | 1,041 || 1,063 | 1,050 | 1,054 | 1,023 | 1,056 | 1,061 


» Dec. ,, | 1,022 | 1,039 (1,259 | 1,075 | 1,025 | 1,028 || 1,046 | 1,939 | 1,039 | 1,001 | 1,051 | 1,044 
QUEENSLAND. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
7 : ; : A=) 
— Le a] Ko] =| . 

Period. > c~ Me = mn Le | ~ Ee © C's 2 a] . 
£ B S| + & |2s3|| $ |ee8| & © a iss 
rs) ° ad m2 3 — of a — = be Ry = , & a Fy 
~ 4 aq & a 7c DES x ES Ae 2 > | toe 
‘2 rs o8 = r= =D o SOF - -8& 1828 |leee 
> } Om 5 = 2Prsil os 3c. S #=-a | 85 >< 
<a) = Se] ae Mm |F<Oill < |MAE] a AS | aS |e<da 

Nov. 1914 (a) 614 ue “- Sr ae ae 683 << ee “7 a ea 
» %92X ..] 955} 895 | 949 | 9816) 936c} 950 941 | 945 | 968 | 923 | 997 | 943 

Year 1939 864 | 82 904 | 961 gI2 872 897 973 | 996 | 937] 981 | 904 
a.  3040- .. 889 852 921 969 931 896 900 967 985 919 976 906 
» 94I . gir | 862 931 | 981 958 | 915 905 967 | 1,005 | 912] 977] 912 
4 -2O4R.. 0s 972 951 992 |1,048 | 1,024 979 || 1,012 | 1,053 | 1,094 988 | 1,056 | 1,016 
» 1943 . 975 | 974 995 | 1,041 | 1,033 | 982 || 1,003 | 1,044 | 1,076 | 984 | 1,039 | 1,007 
» 1944 . 965 | 1,003 | 1,002 | 1,049 | 1,02 977 993 | 1,030 | 1,061 | 996 |1,033 | 997 


—_——_ | —— S| | — | —— | ————— ses | Cr" 


1943 Sept. Qtr. 968 956 985 | 1,031 | 1,024 975 || 1,003 | 1,041 | 1,075 986 | 1,035 | 1,007 
» Dec. ,, 950 | 985 988 | 1,027 | 1,015 | 962 985 | 1,030 | 1,053 | 974 | 1,016} 989 
1944 Mar. Qtr. 968 | 1,003 | 1,003 | 1,046 | 1,028 980 989 | 1,029 | 1,057 976 | 1,018 993 
- au 967 | 1,005 | 1,007 | 1,051 | 1,032 980 995 | 1,031 | 1,064 987 | 1,028 999 
» Sept. ,, 964 | 1,00t | 1,000 | 1,049 | 1,024 976 999 | 1,034 | 1,067 | I1,0rr | 1,048 | 1,003 











oy IS ws 959 | 1,003 998 | 1,049 | 1,02 972 988 | 1,026 | 1,056 | 1,0ro | 1,038 992 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA. « a s 
s=/|5 
S < F ; | ¢ Ja_lq 
© ov e - MH . 7 E — ie 
Period. |-32/235| ¢ | 5 | 2 | SP : S| s | gé| 32 \s¢e 
ea co ra » ~ ~ » 3) ° i= = 3 - a2 -—- >= 
2s/smi 4 5 = ice FI e 2 & r=] S¢| es i= = 3 
SE] & = = o | Sool] § = = S 2 Sex| SO | Ses 
Seresi s = So | &> ° 3 5 © = ey) Sx | S$ 
= P| o 
eeiss| zlaAalolsee|| ali Al|aAalAl eI] B</| Sa |S8e 
Nov. 1914 (a) > ae Ar ye oe en 687 : 64! thie 


vw 922 .. | 1,005] 1,420) 1,054] 1,049] 1,031] 1,033]|| 1,027 958 1,108 996 1,077 1,011 950 | 954 


Year 1039 


» 1940 . 949| 1,104] 986] 969] 952] 961|| 944] 933] 961) 959|/1,029) 945) 9 942 
5 a 981| 1,153) 1,039; 996] 1.000} 995;; 970} 951] 999] 984/1,037| 968) 94 951 
» 1942 .. | 1,029] 1,176) 1,078) 1,034] 1,043] 1,041|| 1,047] 1,008] 1,055] 1,034| 1,079| 1,035/ 1,031 | 1.033 
» 1943 «. | 1,059] 1,179] 1,071] 1,039| 1,080) 1,068]| 1,062|1,017 | 1,096} 1,057| 1,137] 1,052) 1,037 | 1,0 

a ee 1,056/ r,180) 1,066] 1,036] 1,095! 1,066|| 1,035} 988) 1,030] 1,020] 1,135] 1,023] 1,026 | 1,029 





1943 Sept. Qtr. | 1,062| 1,178) 1,070] 1,036] 1,104] 1,071|| 1,075| 1,029] 1,103] 1,068| 1,147] 1,064| 1,036 | 1,039 
» Dec. ,, | 1,045] 1,163] 1,054] 1,015| 1,088) 1,054|| 1,058] 1,009| 1,090} 1,057] 1,133) 1,047] 1,015 | 1,019 





1944 Mar. Qtr. | 1,051| 1,169) 1,056] 1,026] 1,092] 1,060|/ 1,029] 982| 1,058) 1,022| 1,121} 1,048) 1,020 | 1,023 
» oune ,, | 1,057| 1,179] 1,072] 1,038| 1,102] 1,067|| 1,026] 981] 1,013) 1,008] 1,126) 1,0r4/ 1,026 | 1,0 
» sept. ,, | 1,067] 1,188) 1,080] 1,049] 1,112| 1,077||1,044| 997] 1,032] 1,029/ 1,148] 1,032) 1,036 | 1.039 
» Dec. ,, | 1,049] 1,185] 1,057| 1,031] 1,074 1.0591 1,039] 990) 1,0r8/ 1,019] 1,146! 1,026) 1,022 | 1,025 


(a) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November 1914 to 1920, see page I9. (b) Charters Towers. 
(e) Warwick. (d) See footnote (a) on page 9. 





“Group” InpEX-NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES. 23 


Retail Price ‘“‘ Group ’’ Index-Numbers(¢) : Housing (4 and 5 Rooms)—Group I. 
(Base: Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 








— 

















a | SE 


1943 Sept. Qtr. | 1,042 | 902] 753 
» wec. ,, | 1,042: 902 752 


NEW SOUTH WALES. | VICTORIA. 
| a | | 1. | | 
Period. 1S /mig| sig. | & g |z 

- ~ >) z 2o a) | re) to oce¢ 
se i/ 3/82) 8 lef 212#|8)2)8 lek 
Pi si13 | 2 lgsui 2)48 12] 3 | $36 Fs 
= © Se | 5 | @ [fr3i Ss 3 S $ | #©8 |e58 
Nn Zz | a ios | QQ IE<a4i A | # fea)  <) Bsa |t<> 

Nov. 1914 (3) 758 | a Rene bee -. || 608 | 
wo 921 1,000 | 885 559 881 596 966 845 | 479 527 668 685 789 

| | 
Year 1939 .. |1,035 | 890 | 764] 871 | 843 |1,015 || 955] 714] 73x | 876] 921 | 938 
oe EI a | oe 778 | 872 | 845 | 1,023 | 969 | 705 | 735 | 884] 933} 950 
» 94% .. 11,043 | 901 | 773] 879) 845 | 1,024 || 975 | 706] 738} 892] 939] 956 
» 2942 «. [1,043 | 902 758 | 881 44 |1,024 || 975 | 709} 742] 890; 937] 956 
» 1943 «- | 1,042} 902 | 753 | 882 | 844 | 1,023 1 974 | 709 | 742 | 889] 934} 956 
» 1944 ~- 11,043 | 903 | 753 | 882 | 843 | 1,023 || 974/ 711 | 743 | 888] 934] 955 


Pe ae SS ee — ———EEE Sf | | NE | STE EE Se 


1944 Mar. Qtr. | 1,043 | 903 753 882 


» gune ,, {1,043} 903 753 | 882 
» Sept. ,, 1,043 | 








» Dec: ., | r.01¢d ; 003 753 882 973 | 708 743 887 934 955 
QUEENSLAND. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
4 eb =< 3 | 
2 © e 
Period. ° 4 = be i | .& . a 2s e n ho] - 
| 8 6/51 8 |2s8i $ lee8) 2 | | gies 
a ° > 2 Ee made 4 S25 By 3 a) rst 
#| 38|88! 6 | & jess = |38s| & [s8 | $8 ses 
a B& | a@s| & a |B<o/| < |eeB| & [35 | £3 Fem 
Rov. 1914 er. 463 


» %92% . 629 547 470 $28b| 535¢| 594 
Year 1939 .. 854 847 753 861 640 840 
o 13940 .. 857 852 755 | 86x 642 843 


» 194% .. | 860] 854 | 763 | 863 | 647] 846 || 893] 385| 714] 712] 767 | 867 
» 1942 .. | 862] 858 | 766 | 865 | 655 | 849 || 893] 381] 713 | 715 | 755 | 866 
LOLS isle 862 859 768 865 668 850 893 383 713 715 755 866 
» 1944 .. | 863} 859] 767 | 865 | 672] 850 || 892] 385] 713 | 715] 754 | 866 





ote | ei | ES | NS | ee § | cpt | eS | ES | | geet 


1943 Sept. Qtr.| 862] 859| 768 | 865 = 850 








og DOC; 5s 862 859 768 | 865 670 850 893 | 384] 713 715 756 | 866 
1944 Mar. Qtr. | 863 | 859 | 767 | 865 672 | 850 892 | 384] 713] 715 | 754 | 866 
» sune ,, 863 859 767 865 672 850 892 384 713 715 754 866 
» Sept. ,, | 863 | 859 | 767| 865] 672] 850 ]) 892] 384| 713| 715 | 754 | 866 
Cie 5. eae 863 | 860 767 ' 865 672 850 || 892 386 | 713! 715 | 755 | 866 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA g. s 
ars s= |§ 
‘ ; : oO i> 
6 < ad ;| €— le 
flea} .| .1¢ ¢| ££ |o3] Sei; 
Period. |Esles| di6|/8 |3Ei.1/2/./812 | 86] Belsgz 
21/831 4/3 |s3 lseeil¢/8/1s18!] 8 lSe| Bs lez 
a A; 4 2 = © 2 = = ° S wo) SO os 
= & | = = so | Sool Ss 5 > > oS ja] s- ies 
se|\<as ° 3 o | ©> ° a 5 © =) al == e533 
Meise! 2/AR | OlE<| ga |/RlA |S A|oe IB< “ |FS<a 
Nov. 31914 (2) 586) aie s% ar oy me $25] .. - ye we a 649 


Ba CS ee 754, 578) 616) 649) 779) 709 





Year 1939 ~.. 881/ 1,318] 886) 1,005} 1,064] 919 
» 1940 .. | 882) 1,315} 890) 1,003) 1,066) 920)| 933} 856) 847) 767) 813} 893} 973) 955 
»» 394% .. {| 883/1,308} 894) 1,001/ 1,068 921| 933| 859) 845| 769| 812} 8095) 976) 958 
1) 2042.5. 885|1,167| 879) 983) 1,062) gro} 933! 860 850) 770| 806] 895; 976} 957 
» 2049... 885, 1,038} 898) 970)1,058} 902/| 931} 859 850| 770| 805| 894} 975 | 956 
ee |e? a 886, 1,036] 899) 974]/1,059| 902/| 932] 861 850) 770| 804} 895| 976) 956 


—_—_-— 
ee eS | ee | 





Soe 





a) ae 885) 1,036; 898) 970) 1,058) 902!!| 931; 859 





1943 Sept. Qtr. 885| 1,038 898| 970| 1,058! 902|| 931z| 859) 850) 7a 805} 804) 975) 956 














Loe ga ERT AER: | eRe OO Ee RAR DOR Se SIN 


1944 Mar. Qtr. 836) 1,035} 898 770| 804) 894) 976 | 956 














931| 860) 850 
» oune ,, 886) 1,036 899) 974} 1,059} 902|| 931] 861) 850) 770) 804) 894] 976 956 
2 ene. 3 886) 1,036] 899 1,059} 902|| 932] 862) 849) 770) 804) 805) 975] 956 
ony AN «eg 886| x 036] 899) 974/1,050] 902]! 033] 862) 840) 770) 804} 895| 975 956 
(a) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November 1914 to 1920, see page 19. (6) Charters 


Towers. (c) Warwick. (d) See footnotes (a) and (b) on page 9. 





“Group” InpDEX-NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES. 


BN 


Retail Price ‘‘ Group *’ Index-Numbers(d@) : Clothing—Group I. 
(Base: Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 
































1,302 | 1,293 
1,450 | 1,446 
1,440 | 1,407 


1,289 | 1,320 | 1,308 | 1,302 
1,438 | 1,463 | 1,471 | 1,450 
1,439 | 1,453 | 1,459 | 1,438 


vs 942 «- 
s» 1943 «- 
ss 1944 -- 


1,320 1,331 
1,462 | 1,456 


| 
I,I1Q | 1,113 I,125 | 1,144 | 1,137 | 1,519 
| 1,472 | 1,450 





_—- 























1,469 | 1,456 
1,449 } 1,437 


NEW SOUTH WALES. : VICTORIA. 
a (es | 
© be - ° © . 
Period. & | 3 | 2 SO Seer ee les S BE iSee 
© es 1 §& = 5 i =) a bo 3 > toe 
a | - | Ja = = to § = es] cf .. | mes 
Bie! & 5 6 | 252) 3 re S| S2 | ese 
mj) Aa| & S Rm |S<Z = ea 2 SS |B<b 
; | Sataneninarone” eR | 
wks EN ee Aye aera bee oe et “ie 780 os | ac | ae ne 
~ 1921 1,255 | 1,327 1,269 | 1,374 | 1,201 | 1,264 || 1,271 | 1,599 | 1,570 1,612 | 1,326 
Year 1939 .. 843 823 850 861 840 842 832 851 841 842 833 
» 1940 .. | 950] 941 | 970| 960 | 964] 95! 969 | 990} 986 966 | 970 
2662... I,IIQ | 1,142 | 1,119 I,II§ } 1,120 


»» Dec. 4, | 1,449 | 1,430 | 1,443 | 1,460 | 1,467 | 1,448 


_—_—————_— | ————— |“ | —_— | | 














1943 Sept. Qtr. | 1,463 | 1,455 | 1,473 | 1.475 | 1,494 | 1,463 





} 
1944 Mar. Qtr. | 1,443 1,465 | 1,442 | #438 1,457 | 1,476 1,454 | 1,441 
» gune ,, | 1,437 1,451 11,433 | 3,439 | 1,471 | 1,492 1,451 $1,443 
vc  «SOPt. 5s [30437 1,458 |1,435 | 1,442 11,465 | 1,485 1,485 | 1,446 
2 Dec. 5; 1,441 461 | 1,440 1,464 1,489 | 1,505 1,496 1,468 











| 
| 


























$s Ps eo 3 = | 
Period. a g di = Ss io .§ $ ie . men VC - re 
- tna 

= re) ° > 2 Ses oS PP k- c=) o & fS$e 
3 iS) 2 a @ |\Saen = aS} A re ee 
2 = 4 = a= Wh o S jsaacs a & 2S Ch Be 
a ° Sé = S | 3oo Ss semi = -AI/S2 | =SQ 
be S ga 2 Ss ip? 3 |e. S ea|/o5 | fed 
a e& | ms 4 Mm |F<o] < |4SE| & | So |ae | Ea 


1921 1,125 | 1,408 | 1,452 1,568h)1,519¢ 1,235 |) 1,195 1,435 1,480 


se 
Year 1939 _ .. 840 838 856 855 
so 1940 .. 952} 951 | 973 968 
194K .. | 1,418 | 1,121 | 1,145 | 1,140 
» 1942 .. | 1,289 | 1,297 | 1,323 | 1,312 
» 1943 «~~ | 1,420 | 1,426 | 1,445 | 1,460 


Nov. gta GD: 657 o oe oe 
» 1944 «. [15427 | 1,406 | 1,454 | 1,455 



































1943 Sept. Qtr. | 1,434 | 1,447 | 1,482 | 1,473 | 1,452 | 1,442 
» Dec. ,, | 1,433 | 1,423 | 1,398 | 1,472 | 1,445 | 1,433 











1944 Mar. Qtr. | 1,424 | 1,414 | 1,460 | 1,451 | 1,431 | 1,428 
» vune ,, [1,425 [1,400 | 1,451 | 1,456 | 1,442 | 1,428 
» Sept. ,, [1,429 | 1,404 | 1,457 | 1,458 | 1,440 | 1,432 
oe peCea oe 1,420 11,404 11,447 | 1,454 | 1,439 |1,431 || 1,416 11,404 | 1,417 1,426 | 1,432 | 7,416 






































WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA. é; is 

— es is 

. . be © 

.| 3 « E so || e/<cle 
5) : : ; : = - 
Period. feslzsldiei]sizels|ei.| 2s 138! sé peg 
ae Sel 3 SOS iaesi|| & o | & S a |\S6| =e |=2¢ 
oe | be 2 a 6 | Moll 5 = § : S$ | fn; 8° 2s 
sei@eyl s s o | ©> ° Fs a © 5 | ©>| Sx (S25 
Se iMal & a | Oo | e<i| & — a a o | E<| Sa SR< 

Nov. 1914 (a) 698) ate ae aa S251. iu ae i a 754 


1,523, 1,246 


Year 1939 .. 832| 855} 842] 849) 847] 834]]| 856) 853) 843} 844) 853) 854 84! 
» 1940 .. $ 926; 959] 933] 938) 936) 929) 956) 964) 947) 938) 943 957 956 
» 194% .. [1,098 1,132) 1,108] 1,108) 1, oe I ,TOT| 1,123] 1,120, 1,103 1,114/ 1,120 1,121 4,118 
aye Bee ,283 1,269) 1 r,269| 1,247) 1,261} 1,280) 1,308) 1,28 |? 1,271, 1 ,283| 1,290 1,298 1,308 
» 1943 -. | 1,396, 1,400] 1,390| 1,374! 1,396, 1,396,| 1,427] 1,404] 1 409) 1,416) 1,394 1,418 1,440 
» 1944 «. [1,40%) 1,429 1,408] 1,403 T,419| 1.404/| 1,423} 1,406) 1,423) 1,407] 1,425, 1,420 1,435 


ee MEQTE 4 EE, “a I 376 1,382/ 1,454] 1,320} 1,277|| 1,427) 1,670| r 525 I,405] 1,504 


| 



































1943 Sept. Qtr. [1,413 1,423] 1,419| 1,404) 1,418) 1,414!| 1,443] 1,416 1,427) 1,445! 1,402 1,433 1,450 
» Dec. 4, | 1,395, 1,4%2| 1,400) 1,379 1,406, 1,396)) 1,430 1,405) 1,424) 1,412] 1,400, 1,420 1,436 
1944 Mar. Qtr. [ 1,398) 1,421/ 1,408) 1,396) x AI8! 1,400! 1,436] 1,412] 1,427) 1,403] I 5.4521 1,426 1,434 
» sune ,, [1,390 1,412) 1,399| 1,396, 1 1,411| 1 I,393|| 1,420] 1,392) 1,410) 1,385) f 1,412] 1 1,409 1,429 
w» «Sept. ,, 11,404) 1,440} 1,408] 1,410) 1,426) 1,408)| 1,433] 1,415] 1,437] 1,414] 1,440) 1,427 1,433 | 1,433 
» Dec. ,», fT, 112) TA43, 1,416 1,411) 1,422| 1,414|| 1,424 £406) r4t9 1,426] 1,434) 1,419 1,442 | 1,443 
aE 3 
(a) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November 1914 to 1920, see page 19. (0) Charters Towers, 
(ce) Warwick. (4) See footnote (a) on page 9. 
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Retail Price ‘* Group ’? Index-Numbers(¢) : Miscellaneous—Group IV. 
7 (Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


Period. 





Nov. 1914 (a 


ens. 
Year 1939 =. 
» 3940 .«. 
»» 3942 oo 
» 942 .. 
» 1943 «-- 
» I944 -- 


1943 Sept. Qtr. 


1944 Mar. Qtr. 


June 
Sept. 


»” 2 


>? 3> 


oy DCC. 


Period. 
Nov. 1914 (a) 
s»» %I92E «oe 
Year 1939... 
” 1940 ee 
~ 3942 .. 
» 1942 .. 
» 1943 -- 
»x 1944 .. 


%” %? 


1944 Mar. Qtr. 


, vune ,, 
» sept. ,, 
Dec. 


>? > 


Period. 





Nov. 1914 (a 


1943 Sept. Qtr. 
Dec. 

























































































































































































NEW SOUTH WALES. VICTORIA. 
o = ° 3 © * 
: = je) i= v OW . ~ . . e =z 
b 3 FI 3 EF {Soh 3 2 & Sis 
sis!gsi 2} 2 |s#ti S| 4)/3)] 84 Es 
o1 i) ei] 2] gs issti 3s) 3/8) 8188 
a) Z | a) <) am |F<zi 2 | <2) i) o |} sa 
766 as ae ate ee ee 728 He ; : 
1,009 995 | 1,102 951 989 | 1,011 {} 1,021 956 | 1,052 | 1,033 880 
940 901 | 1,048 908 888 938 977 | 990 } 1,004 980 951 
984 948 | 1,101 942 936 g82 || 1,009 | 1,023 | 1,037 | 1,011 985 
1,051 990 | 1,159 | 1,006 999 | 1,048 || 1,066 | 1,086 | 1,094 [1,062 | 1,049 
1,105 | 1,018 | 1,214 | 1,069 | 1,049 | 1,100 || 1,115 | 1,146 | 1,154 | 1,122 | 1,102 
1,166 | 1,072 | 1,276 | 1,112 | 1,094 | I,160 }j 1,155 | 1,193 1,216 | 1,188 | 1,159 
1,171 1,079 | 1,287 | 1,108 | 1,096 | 1,165 |} 1,158 | 1 «98 | 1,221 | 1,190 1,167 
1,176 | 1,074 | 1,283 | 1,114 | 1,096 | 1,169 |/ 1,156 | 1,195 | 1,219 | 1,195 1,164 
1,379 | 1,076 | 1,287 | 1,112 | 1,095 | 1,272 || 1,157 | 1,195 | 1,221 | 1,192 1,161 
1,176 | 1,078 | 1,289 1,104 | 1,094 | 1,169 {{ 1,156 | 1,196 | 1,223 | 1,188 1,164 
1,172 | 1,078 | 1,288 | 3,113 } 1,095 1,366 #} 1,157 | 1,196 | 1,225 | 1,186 | 1,169 
1,167 | 1,079 | 1,287 | 1,108 | 1,097 | 1,161 || 1,150 | 1,202 | 1,227 1,189 | 1,165 
1,169 | 1,082 | 1,284 | 1,107 | 1,098 {1,163 |! 1,158 | 1,199 | 1,215 | 1,195 11,170 
QUEENSLAND. | SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
t 
{ 
a | : - | =) 
2 | o bo Zz a | . 
rs — , 2 O P| ie -) 
S | sa| 3 3 AE a 425 a ail.9\|s2 
3 & = = - = . 
2/82) 8 | ses 3 384| & | 8135 | SE< 
e |es| 6 6 |F=zc|| < |MAE| & | Bo las | Fe 
Pe ee me 770 | «. | ts ve Py oi 
353 | 1,002 958 || 1,033 | 1,065 | 1,065 | 1,032 | 1,000 | 1,036 
983 | 969 962 |} 1,022 | 989 | 999] 1,017 | 994 | 1,019 
,003 | I,QoI 985 || 1,051 | 1,021 | 1,031 | 1,053 | 1,015 | 1,049 
1,028 | 1,059 | 1,057 1,037 || 3,127 | 1,106 | 1,109 | 1,115 | 1,084 | 1,225 
1,077 | 1,118 | 1,116 1,087 {| 1,184 |1,188 | 1,175 | 1,785 | 1,164 | 2,284 
1,129 | 1,167 1,163 1,138 {| 1,211 | 1,229 | 1,207 | 1,229 | 1,224 | 1,211 
L067 18-109 1,175 1,146 || 1,213 | 1,235 | 1,207 | 1,232 | 1,227 | 1,214 
EE EE | —_— —— 
1,134 | 1,169 | 1,166 1,143 1,212 | 1,231 | 1,207 | 1,227 | 1,225 | 1,233 
1,140 | 1,169 | 1,166 1,148 | 1,212 | 1,235 | 1,209 1,228 | 1,228 | 1,253 
1,138 | 1,170 | 1,168 1,146 }| 1,213 | 1,236 | 1,207 | 1,229 | 1,228 | £,284 
1,139 | 1,170 | 1,174 1,148 |' 1,213 | 1,235 | 1,208 | 1,229 | 1,227 | 1,254 
1,137 | 1,168 | 1,171 1,146 || 1,213 | 1,235 | 1,207 | 1,239 | 1,227 | 1,214 
1,134 | 1,167 | 1,169 1,143 || 1,213 | 1,235 | 1,207 | 1,232 | 1,225 | 1,234 
} 
ees SR. eed AES oes DEE Sk ne 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. | TASMANIA. Ss < 
s=\5 
a : P : >o | > 
. © : < r=] as S gi tn 1S 
a : . : 
3/23) a] 5] 8 lsei .| 2 5 | 3 |zé| ss leds 
. F oo S S ner = - > 4 o Hy % ee a S ~ za 
ee|88|2/3/3 \ts] 2) 2812) 2 | & | S8| 86 | Ses 
eieyi s = s | 2s ‘o = © 5 | Sb] Sx |So5 
ele] 2 | aA | o |E<| & Sila!lAl @l|B<| 38 |38e 
780, ee aia oe ne oe 699] .. ae te vig ae 749 es 
we 192% .. |1,029! 1,030| 1,016] 977| 1,102! 1,029/] 932) 985| 941/ 960} 959) 952) 1,010 1,009 
Year 1939 0... | 954) 974] 948] 912] 1,034) 956]} 938) 947) 874) 882) 881) 934 962 | 962 
» 1940 .. | 985 1,006] 975| 942|1,053 987] 969! 973| 904) 898) 919) 963) 998) 997 
» 1942 .. | 3,043 1,068] 1,035} 992, 1,1II 1,044'| 1,015 1,008} 938 936) 967) 1,005 1,060 | 1,058 
»» 1942 .. [1,093 1,122] 1,096) 1,032) 1,160 1,095 | 1,065 1,050 960' 963} 999| 1,049] 1,112 | 1,110 
»» 1943 «.. | 1,136 1,179/ 1,140, 1,084) 1,205 1,140} 1,105 1,10I/ 1,005 1,011/ 1,044| 1,093 1,160 | {,159 
» 1944 1,1 44| 1,189] 1,143] 1,100) 1,216 1,147 1,100, 1,097} 997 1,002) 1,052 1,089] 1,165 | 4,164 
1943 Sept. Qtr. | 1,140 1,185] 1,139) 1,091) 1,208 1,144 I,105| 1,105] 1,002 1,012| 1,052] 1,095] 1,165 | 1,164 
» Dec. ,, | 1,140 1,184/ 1,139] 1,093) 1,210 1,144] 1,109 1,104] 1,005 1,008) 1,055! 1,097 1,168 | 1,166 
1944 Mar. Qtr. | 1,143 1,189] 1,143] 1,094) 1,214 I,I01| 1,103} 997 1,003] 1,056) 1,092) 1,166 1,165 
» June ,, | 2,147 1,192] 1,146] 1,007] 1,219 1,151] 1,098 1,098] 997 1,003] 1,053) 1,088) 1,165 1,164 
» Sept. ,, 12,145 1,191| 1,145} 1,108] 1,218 1,149 | t,100 1,091] 1,000 1,006) 1,051) 1,089 1,164 | 1,163 
Dee. 1,098] 1,211 1,142 996] 1,049| 1,088) 1,163 | 1,162 


te %? 


a) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 1920, see page 19. 


(c) Warwick. 


1,139 1,185) 1,139 





(d) See footnote (a) on page 9. 


1,099) 1,094 


994: 


(6) Charters Towers. 
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3. **B” Series Retail Price Index-Numbers : Food, Groceries and 
Rent.—This index measures the prices of food and groceries and the 
rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses. It was first compiled for the year 1925, 
and retrospectively for several earlier years. It was designed to replace 
the “A” series index (food, groceries and rent of all houses), which was 
the original index compiled in 1912. The first of the following tables covers 
only the Six Capital Cities and gives index-numbers for the two Groups of 
the regimen involved split up into their various Sections, while the two 
succeeding tables give for each of the 30 Towns, the weighted averages of 
each State, the Six Capital Cities and the 30 Towns :—The “ B ” Series as 
a whole (second table—including three additional towns not in the weighted 
averages), and the “ B” Series split up into its two Groups (third table). 


Retail Price Index-Numbers(b) : Capital Cities —‘‘ B *’ Series. 
(Base of each Section: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 












































TOWN. 1907. | IgII. | 194. | 192%. | 1939. 194I. | 1942. | 1943. | 1944. 
SECTION A.—GROCERIES. 
Sydney me ae 510 574 627} 1.115 994 989 | «082 | 1,016 965 
Melbourne Bes 5 461 521 562 | 1,070 957 924 | 1,034 967 924 
Brisbane a SC 547 614 607 | 1,105 944 957 } 1,066 989 934 
Adelaide 53 ee 510 541 598 | 1,076 939 932 | 1,073 979 939 
Perth ve Ne 572 720 628 | 1,103 966 983 | 1,048 | 1,007 963 
Hobart as se 501 566 604 | 1,087 947 950 | 1,048 971 925 
Srx CAPITALS (a) = 499 564 $99 | 1,093 969 958 | 1,061 992 946 
SECTION B.—DAIRY PRODUCE. 
Sydney ne tot 551 574 656 | 1,080 851 863 924 947 960 
Melbourne oe AA 571 567 635 | 1,087 885 893 943 971 970 
Brisbane : Se 495 58x 588 983 793 808 871 go2 932 
Adelaide - noe 548 651 705 | 1,018 800 798 861 888 895 
Perth ate ae 709 733 735 | 1,152 870 878 922 976 982 
Hobart Hon 564 587 695 | 1,091 844 873 932 967 968 
Srx CAPITALS (a) os 563 591 654 | 1,072 853 862 919 947 956 
SECTION C.—MEAT. 
Sydney we ae 519 S01 668 960 935 | 1,015 | 1,089 | 1,160 | 1,158 
Melbourne AP ve 557 485 663 | 1,030 968 | 1,007] 1,142 | 1,242] 1,279 
Brisbane af SF 535 488 610 897 822 943 942 | 1,018 | 1,026 
Adelaide af we 553 541 784 | 1,095 929 969 | 1,074 1,138 | 1,151 
Perth ae “e 789 824 881 | 1,103 958 | 1,070 | 1,102 1,199 | 1,239 
Hobart ae we 668 638 780 | 1,244 961 | 1,082 | 1,149 | 1,265 | 1,233 
Srx CAPITALS (a) ae 558 522 69: | 1,010 936 | 1,006 | 1,092 1,175 | 1,190 
Sections A, B AND C COMBINED.—FOOD AND GROCERIES. 
Sydney ae ae 523 553 646 | 1,062 936 962 | 1,040 | 1,042 | 1,025 
Melbourne he ae 517 523 610 | 1,063 942 943 | 1,042 | 1,055 | 1,049 
Brisbane =e a0 530 569 603 | 1,014 864 gI1 972 975 965 
Adelaide A as 532 570 679 | 1,066 897 905 | 1,012 1,003 993 
Perth fe a 670 753 728 | 1,166 938 981 | 1,029 1,059 | 1,056 
Hobart a As 565 592 678 | 1,133 923 970 | 1,047 1,062 | 1,035 
Six CAPITALS (a) ee 533 559 640 | 1,064 927 947 | 1,03I | 1,037 | 1,026 
SECTION D.—HOUSING (4 AND § ROOMS).(c) 
Sydney ne os 593 Fo. 760 989 | 1,035 | 1,043 | 1,043 1,042 | 1,043 
Melbourne - ae 455 569 628 820 955 975 975 974 974 
Brisbane a ave 283 373 466 630 854 860 862 862 863 
Adelaide i Ar 510 706 655 809 888 893 893 893 892 
Perth bie “¢ 458 524 589 739 881 883 885 885 886 
Hobart rs és 405 452 518 881 925 933 933 931 932 
Srx CAPITALS (a) on k*. 497 612 662 862 965 976 976 975 976 
ALL SECTIONS COMBINED.—-FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING. 

Sydney a os 548 606 687 | 1,036 972 992 | 1,039 | 1,040 | 1,030 
Melbourne “oy 495 539 616 977 945 963 | 1,014 1,021 1,017 
Brisbane ay oe 442 500 554 877 858 889 927 929 923 
Adelaide ap oh 524 618 671 975 891 899 963 958 951 
Perth a se 594 672 679 982 914 941 971 989 987 
Hobart at ie 508 542 621 1,044 922 953 | 1,000] 1,009 992 
Srx CAPITALS (a) is 520 578 648 992 939 956 | 1,007 1,01! 1,004 


(q) Weighted average. (b) See footnote (a) on page 9. (c) See footnote (6) on page 9g. 
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Retail Price Index-Numbers: Thirty Towns—“B’’ Series. 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 





Nov. | Nov. 


State and Town. 1914. | 1921. 1929. | 1938. | 1939. | 1940. | 1941. | 1942. | 1943. | 1944. 


i ee | 














| 


NEw SovutH WALES—- 


Sydney Ree = 680 | 977 {1,115 | 94% 972 | 985 | 992 | 1,039 | 1,040 | 1,030 
Neweastle re ae ae 944 | 1,068 898 934 950 959 | 1,005 | 1,000 987 
Broken Hill... ae eee 825 {1,073 | 948 | 970] 953 | 991% | 1,052 | 1,044 | 1,055 
Goulburn SE Ae ae 926 | 1,146 908 942 950 957 | 1,009 | 1,007 999 
Bathurst ay ora ie 815 987 867 goo 908 gIo 957 953 951 

FIVE TowNns(a) - 2 965 [1,110 | 937 | 969] 980} 988 | 1,036 | 1,036 | 1,026 

VICTORIA— 

Melbourne a oe 613 895 | 1,036 902 945 953 953 | 1,014 | 1 O21 | 1,017 


Ballarat a a ue 769 914 808 849 843 841 894 908 907 
Bendigo os aC ae 780 962 817 851 864 868 920 923 923 
Geelong ae ae a 844 985 872 917 915 QI2 956 962 958 
Warrnambool .. we ae 855 940 898 940 044 941 984 993 995 

FIVE TOWNS(a) ais aie 876 | 1,026 895 938 946 946 | 1,005 | 1,012 | 1,009 

QUEENSTAND— 

Brisbane ae ze 560 840 QI2 838 858 875 889 927 929 923 
Toowoomba .. oe - 771 855 806 830 849 857 913 927 945 
Rockhampton .. ae ae 779 877 825 843 854 £63 gor 904 908 
Townsville se ne ae 820b| 975%) goo 920 925 933 974 970 975 
Bundaberg x Ae ai 694c} 867°) 781 804 817 835 878 888 886 

FIvE Towns(a) ot ah 824 906 837 858 873 886 926 928 926 


SouTH AUSTRALIA— 


Adelaide ue oe 658 898 | 1,030 862 891 895 899 963 958 951 
Port Pirie Ae ae ate 839 963 838 882 877 889 943 932 923 
Mount Gambier se ae 770 866 801 838 828 832 870 877 884 
Peterborough .. ae ee 844 | 1,042 836 &90 895 893 936 926 922 

FIVE Towns(2) = ae 885 | 1,020 855 885 888 802 955 950 944 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Perth, ete, Ay ore 689 916 





Canberra, A.C.T. ate 3 Se 
Warwick, Qld... ee : 794 
Port Augusta, § A. or ore 861 


1,028 | 1,028 | i,078 | 1,073 | 1,¢58 
799 817 856 872 886 
878 | 806 | 932] 914 QI4 


a T,043 | 1,025 
867 732 783 


Kadina, ete. .. - ns 811 | or 702 | 743 739 | 738 | 789 | 784} 776 
1,047 831 864 


| 
}1,038 | 887 | 914] 921 | 941 | 971 | 989] 98 
Kalgoorlie, etc. oe = 928 | 1,010 | 1,152 | 1,178 | 1,184 | 1,211 | 3,160 | 1,122 | 1,121 
Northam os 6 aie 898 | 1,072 QII 936 946 980 | 1,005 | 1,001 999 
3unbury ae a is 907 996 945 979 979 996 | I,0I1Tt | 1,010 | I,0r0 
freraldton Ne oe ae 942 | 1,990 974 990 995 | 1,024 | 1,048 | 1,069 | 1,079 
FIVE TOWNS(a) 57 ss 918 | 1,036 909 936 943 g64 988 | x,cor | 1,c00 

TASMANIA— 

Hobart ae oe 630 971 992 891 Q22 938 953 | 3,000 | 1,009 992 
Launceston ae <e xe 858 937 867 887 gor 913 948 953 936 
Lurnie te te ats 819 972 £80 898 QT4 937 973 998 958 
Tevonport “¥ ais aes 606 930 846 845 882 898 928 942 920 
Queenstown .. a ir 871 y20 goo 933 942 947 970 | 1,005 | 1,004 
FIvE TOWNS(a) SC a QII 970 882 908 923 937 978 988 970 
THIRTY TOWNS(@). ui 7 907 | 1,044 902 935 945 952 | 1,001 | 1,005 998 
Srx CAPITALS(a) .. oe 644 924 | 1,054 906 939 950 956 | 1,01r | 1,01r | 1,004 





(a) Weighted Average. (6) Charters Towers. (ec) Warw.ck. 
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Retail Price Index-Numbers (‘‘ B ”’ Series). 
(Base of each Section (a) : Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 











NEW SOUTH WALES. VICTORIA. 

| | = | a | | - 

Period. | Ss = | 4 a lo © ; g ie 
° —4 h } n © ® M pe) ° we a A 
> =| Ss | tt jee = 3 th S ~&= 

oe 6 Ys) 2 | —_ ae o he — o & —ea 
~ iS) = ~ |5 2m “at 3 = © ao joLo 
> oe lon °o « » > e A 3 } co e = (o) i — 
It a | | eo) eS eel A) A A) Oo fee eo 

GRouP I.—FooD AND GROCERIES. 

ga rere eae Eee rae Ue ee rc 
1940 .. 952 | 985 | 1,069 | 1,003 | 951 | 958 947 | 935 949 | 939 955 | 946 
1941 .» | 962 | 1,000 | 1,134 | 1,010 | 955 | 969 | 943| 930] 954} 928 | 946) 942 
1942 .. [1,040 | 1,074 | 1,244 | 1,095 | 1,033 | 1,047 } 1,042 | 1,017 | 1,038 | 1,002 1,018 | 1,039 
1943 .. [1,042 | 1,066 | 1,234 | 1,090 | 1,027 | 1,048 | 1,055 | 1,049 | 1,042 | 1,013 | 1,035 | 1,053 
1944 .. [1,025 | 1,045 | 1,252 | 1,079 | 1,024 | 1,032 | 1,049 | 1,037 | 1,042 | 1,006 | 1,037 | 1,047 


1943 Sept. Qtr.| 1,039 | 1,065 | 1,230 | 1,086 | 1,025 | 1,045 | 1,056 | 1,044 | 1,040 | 1,017 | 1,033 | 1,054 
Dec. ,, | 1,015 | 1,042 | 1,236 | 1,070 | 1,005 | 1,022 | 1,037 | 1,023 | 1,032 994 | I,0II | 1,034 


1944 Mar. Qtr.] 1,019 | 1,046 | 1 
June ,, | 1,025 | 1,044 | 1, : 
Sept. ,, | 1,035 | 1,050 |1 
Dec. ,, | 3,022 13,039-4.3 
1943. 

July .. [1,071 | 1,096.| 1,240 | 1,115 | 1,055 | 1,076 | 1,077 | 1,070 | 1,060 | 1,039 | 1,059 | 1,074 

August .. | 1,026 | 1,052 | 1,212 | 1,072 | 1,014 | 1,032 ] 1,048 | 1,033 | 1,022 | 1,008 | 1,022 | 1,045 

September .. [1,020 | 1,048 | 1,238 | 1,072 | 1,007 | 1,026 | 1,044 | 1,028 | 1,039 | 1,003 | 1,019 | 1,041 

October .. | 1,02r | 1,045 | 1,235 | 1.070 | 1,006 | 1,028 | 1,042 | 1,028 | 1,038 | 1,000 | 1,020 | 1,040 

November .. |. 1,013 | 1,041 | 1,236 | 1,068 | 1,003 | 1,020 | 1,035 | 1,025 | 1,033 992 | 1,006 | 1,033 

December .. | 1,010 | 1,041 | 1,239 | 1,073 | 1,005 | 1,017 | 1,033 | 1,017 | 1,024 990 | 1,008 | 1,030 


LSS eR Ne Ce eee perenne pee pene 


1944. 


January .. | 1,019 | 1,044 | 1,243 | 1,082 | 1,013 | 1,026 | 1,039 | 1,02 1,035 995 | 1,013 | 1,037 
February .. }] 1,017 | 1,046 | 1,243 | 1,082 | 1,014 | 1,024 | 1,038 | 1,023 1,036 995 | 1,013 | 1,036 
March .. | 1,022 | 1,048 | 1,241 | 1,080 | 1,015 | 1,028 | 1,038 | 1,023 | 1,030 994 | 1,011 | 1,036 
April .. | 1,020 | 1,041 | 1,243 | 1,076 | 1,020 | 1,027 | 1,040 | 1,027 | 1,030 994 | 1,013 | 1,037 
May .. [1,020 | 1,040 | 1,244 | 1,076 | 1,020 |1,027 | 1,042 | 1,030 | 1,031 | 1,003 | 1,034 | 1,040 
June .. 11,036 | 1,051 | 1,246 | 1,081 | 1,035 | 1,041 | 1,061 | 1,047 | 1,055 | 1,020 | 1,042 | 1,058 
July .. 11,038 | 1,054 | 1,268 | 1,080 | 1,034 | 1,044 ] 1,071 | 1,052 | 1,061 1,026 | 1,057 | 1,068 
August .. 11,038 | 1,051 | 1,269 | 1,083 | 1,035 | 1,043 | 1,066 | 1,051 | 1,057 | 1,031 | 1,061 | 1,064 


September .. } 1,02 1,044 | 1,255 | 1,077 | 1,02 1,035 | 1,053 | 1,049 | 1,044 | 1,014 | 1,051 | 1,052 
October .. 11,027 | 1,045 | 1,255 | 1,077 | 1,026 | 1,033 | 1,053 | 1,046 | 1,043 | 1,010 | 1,050 |1,051 
November .. | 1,020 | 1,037 | 1,257 | 1,075 | 1,026 | 1,027 | 1,041 | 1,034 | 1,036 999 | 1,051 | 1,039 
December .. | 1,018 | 1,033 | 1,266 | 1,073 | 1.025 | 1,025 | 1,043 | 1,036 | 1,037 996 | 1,051 | 1,041 


Group II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5 Rooms). (8) 


1940 .+ | 1,042 | 900 778 872 845 | 1,023 969 | 705 735 | 884 933 | 950 
1941 ~+ 11,043 | 9QOI 773 879 845 | 1,024 975 706 738 | 892 939 | 956 
1942 -- 11,043 | 902 758 881 844 | 1,024 975 709 742 890 937 | 956 
1943 -+ [1,042 | 902 753 882 844 | 1,023 974 | 709 742 889 934 | 956 
1944 suet, O43 903 753 882 843 | 1,023 974 711 743 888 934 | 955 
1943 Sept. Qtr.} 1,042 | 902 | 753 | 882 | 843 |1,022 | 974] 709 | 742} 889) 934) 956 

Dec. __,, | 1,042 go2 752 882 843 | 1,022 974 710 742 888 934 955 
1944 Mar. Qtr} 1,043 | 903 753 882 843 | 1,023 974 | 711 743 | 888 934 | 955 

June ,, | 1,043 903 753 882 843 | 1,023 974 712 743 888 934 | 955 

Sept. ,, 11,043 | 903 753 882 843 | 1,02 973 | 712 743 | 887 934 | 955 

Dec. ,, | 1,043 903 753 882 843 | 1,02 973 708 743 887 934 | 955 
eee MPN CPS roe en ese Moe ae A cae ile be eer yes 

Groups I.-II.—FoopD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING. 

ae ok he A Rd | 2 Ee ee eee 
1940 oe 985 950 953 950 | 908 | 980 953 | 843 864 | 915 944 | 946 
1941 oe 992 959 9gI 957 910 | 988 953 841 868 gi2 941 | 946 
1942 -- 11,039 | 1,005 | 1,052 | 1,009 957 | 1,036 | 1,014 894 920 956 984 | 1,005 
1943 .- | 1,040 | 1,000 | 1,044 | 1,007 953 | 1,036 | 1,021 908 923 962 993 | 1,012 
1944 .- | 1,030 | 987 | 1,055 999 | 951 |1,026 | 1,017 | 907 | 92 958 995 | 1,009 


nf | ce | cn | I | | LT, | SS 


1943 Sept. Qtr.} 1,038 999 | 1,041 | 1,004 952 | 1,034 | 1,022 gII g22 964 992 | 1,013 
Dec. _,, | 1,023 985 | 1,045 994 940 | 1,020 | I,010 899 g16 950 979 | 1,001 
1944 Mar. Qtr.} 1,026 988 | 1,049 | I,oor 945 | 1,023 | 1,011 899 918 gsI 979 | 1,002 
June ,, | 1,030 987 | 1,050 999 952 | 1,026 | 1,016 go6 g2I 957 990 | 1,008 
Sept. ,, | 3,036 990 | 1,062 | 1,000 956 | 1,032 | 1,026 g16 930 968 | 1,006 | 1,017 
Dec. ,,}1,027 | 984 | 15059 997 | 952 |1,024 }1,015 | 907 | 921] 955 177003 1,007 


(a) See footnote (a) on page 9. (b) See footnote (b) on page 9. 
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Retail Price Index-Numbers (‘* B ’’ Series) —continued. 
(Base of each Section (a): Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 














August «> | 953 | 943 | 958 | 1,009 
September .. 950 935 984 | 1,023 
October ats 952 986 987 | 1,023 
November .. 948 985 988 | 1,02 

December .. 951 986 989 | 1,034 


_—_— ee | SS | ES 


QUEENSLAND. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
d s a. ; th a=) = S 
eo = - _ 
s¢i13s3is Bla jefe! sg | 4dei 2] 3 1,8/28 
= S | MM = ST |MES] S ISEE o | 52 | ek 
= ° os a = =o © 7 Oo 2 F ©o is: 
> =) os ° s Regt op s aoe o 2 23 12.+< 
G = aS = = Sas] «< IMEBl = as | baw 
GroUP I.—FOOD AND GROCERIES. 
1940 ate 889 852 g2I 969 931 896 goo 967 985 919 976 906 
1941 gII 862 931 981 958 QgI5 905 967 | 1,005 gI2 977 gI2 
1942 972 951 992 | 1,048 | 1,024 979 | I,01I2 | 1,053 | 1,094 988 | 1,056 | 1,016 
1943 -> | 975 | 974 | 995 | 1,041 | 1,033 | 982 | 1,003 | 1,044 | 1,076 | 984 | 1,039 | 1,007 
1944 965 | 1,003 | 1,002 | 1,049 | 1,027 | 977 | 993 | 1,030 | 1,061 | 996 | 1,033 | 997 
1943 Sept. Qtr.| 968 956 985 | 1,031 | 1,02 975 | 1,003 | 1,041 | 1,075 986 | 1,035 | 1,007 
Dec. =,; 950 985 988 | 1,027 | 1,015 962 985 | 1,030 | 1,053 974 | 1,016 989 
1944 Mar. Qtr.| 968 | 1,003 | 1,003 | 1,046 | 1,028 980 989 | 1,029 | 1,057 976 | 1,018 993 
June ,, 967 | 1,005 | 1,007 | 1,051 | 1,032 980 995 | 1,031 | 1,064 987 | 1,028 999 
Sept. ,, 964 1,067 | I,01r | 1,048 | 1,003 
Dec. ,, 959 | 1,003 998 | 1,049 | 1,023 972 988 | 1,026 | 1,056 | 1,010 | 1,038 992 
1943 
July e+ | 1,002 Q9I | 1,012 | 1,061 | 1,051 | 1,008 | 1,024 | 1,063 | 1,100 | 1,003 | 1,059 | 1,028 


o_O OOO |  _ — | | | 















































1944. 
January .. | 963 | 995 | 996 | 1,037 |1,017 | 974 | 990 | 1,032 |1,056 | 976 |1,017 | 993 
February .. 971 | 1,006 | 1,004 | 1,050 | 1,034 983 990 | 1,02 1,057 977 | 1,019 993 
March 50 971 | 1,007 | 1,007 | 1,052 | 1,032 983 988 | 1,027 | 1,057 976 | 1,019 992 
April ate 969 | 1,007 | 1,007 | 1,052 | 1,032 982 989 | 1,026 | 1,058 977 | 1,018 992 
May ae 965 | 1,007 | 1,007 | 1,051 | 1,029 979 996 | 1,030 | 1,061 982 | 1,02 999 
June ats 966 | 1,001 | 1,006 | 1,051 | 1,033 979 | 1,001 | 1,036 | 1,072 | 1,003 | 1,038 | 1,005 
July re 966 | 1,005 | 1,002 | 1,052 | 1,030 979 | 1,005 | 1,036 | 1,073 | 1,011 | 1,055 | 1,009 
August Ac g66 | 1,004 | 1,000 | 1,052 | 1,021 978 | 1,003 | 1,036 | 1,073 | 1,011 | 1,051 | 1,007 
September .. 960 994 997 | 1,042 | 1,019 972 990 | 1,028 | 1,056 | I,orr | 1,038 994 
October 50 g61I | 1,000 997 | 1,054 | 1,021 974 989 | 1,027 | 1,057 | 1,020 | 1,039 993 
November .. 957 | 1,003 997 | 1,047 | 1,02 971 986 | 1,026 | 1,057 | 1,003 | 1,037 991 
December .. 958 | 1,005 999 | 1,047 | 1,02 972 989 | 1,025 | 1,056 | 1,006 | 1,039 993 
GROUP II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5 ROOMS).(d) 
1940 aC 857 852 755 861 642 843 892 387 716 692 773 866 
1941 AT 860 854 763 863 647 846 893 385 714 712 767 867 
1942 862 858 766 865 655 849 893 381 713 715 755 866 
1943 862 859 768 865 668 850 893 383 713 715 755 866 
1944 863 | 859 | 767 | 865] 672] 850 | 892] 385 713 | 725 | 3754 1 806 
1943 Sept. Qtr.| 862 859 768 865 668 850 892 384 713 715 756 856 
Dec. _ ,, 862 859 768 865 670 850 893 384 713 715 756 866 
1944 Mar. Qtr.| 863 8590 767 865 | 672 850 892 384 713 915 754 866 
June ,, 863 859 767 865 672 850 892 384 713 715 754 866 
Sept. ,, 863 859 767 865 672 850 8a2 384 713 715 754 866 
Dec. ,, 863 860 767 865 672 850 892 ,86 713 715 755 866 
Groups I.-II.—FoopD, GROCERIES AND HOUSING. 
1940 -- | 875 | 849 | 854 | 925 | 817] 873] 895} 739 | 877 | 828] 805 | 888 
1941 iC 889 857 863 933 835 886 899 738 889 832 893 892 
1942 oe 27 | 913 | 901 | 974! 878 | 926] 963 | 789 | 943 | 879 | 936] 955 
1943 o. 929 | 927} 904 |; 970] 888 | 928 | 958 | 784 | 932] 877] 926] 950 
1944 . 923 | 945 | 908 | 975 | 886} 926] 951 776 | 923 | 884 | 922] 944 


ee | | | | | | | 


1944 Mar. Qtr} 925 | 945 | 909 | 973 | 887 | 927] 949] 775 | 920) 872] 913] 941 
June ,,| 924 | 946] 911 | 976] 889] 92 953 | 776| 925} 879] 919] 945 
Sept. ,, 22 943 | 907 | 975 | 884 925 | 955 778 27 | 893 | 931 948 
Dec. ,,] 919 | 945 | 905 | 975 | 884 | 923] 948 | 774 | 929] 892] 925] 941 





(a) See footnote (a) on page 9g. (b) See footnote (b) on page 9. 


30 Foop, GROCERIES AND Rent (“B” Series) [INDEX or RETAIL PRICES. 


Retail Price Index-Numbers (‘‘ B ’’ Series)—continued. 
(Base of each Section (a): Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 











WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA. = 18 
: sss 
Period 6 eg ? 5 % Shear 2S fon 
| €/|e!] § I3¢] 5/2! 5/8 | 2 388] 3s /3&S 
: S < = 3 (61S = © 2 = 2 |ees| SS |£2¢ 
s te . a es |Hh&a] & = : 9 © |Ssel 2s | 2s 
} a S 5 3 Cae © a = ® = Sra] 20 [255 
By MM Z 3 o IBabl = = a A | & IE<di So 15a 
GROUP I.—FooD AND GROCERIES, 
1940 +» | 949 | 1,104 | 986} 969] 952 | 961 | 944] 933} 961 | 959] 1,029] 945] 939] 942 
1941 981 | 1,153 | 1,039 996 | I,000 995 970 951 999 984 | 1,037 968 947 951 
1942 1,029 | 1,176 | 1,078 | 1,034 | 1,043 | 1,041 | 1,047 | 1,008 | 1,055 | 1,034 | 1,079 | 1,035 | 1,031 | 1,033 
1943 1,059 | 1,179 | 1,071 | 1,039 | 1,080 | 1,068 | 1,062 | 1,017 | 1,096 | 1,057 | 1,137 | 1,052 | 1,037 ]| 1,040 
1944 1.056 | 1,180 | 1,066 | 1,036 | 1,095 | 1,066 | 1,035 988 | 1,030 | 1,020 | 1,135 | 1,023 | 1,026 | 1,029 
1943 Sept. Qtr.| 1,062 | 1,178 | 1,070 | 1,036 | 1,104 | 1,071 | 1,075 | 1,029 | I,103 | 1,068 | 1,147 | 1,064°] 1,036 | 1,039 
Dec. ,, | 1,045 | 1,163 | 1,054 | 1,015 | 1,088 | 1,054 | 1,058 | 1,009 | 1,090 | 1,057 | 1,133 | 1,047 }| 1,015 | 1,019 
1944 Mar. Qtr.} 1,051 | 1,169 | 1,056 | 1,026 | 1,092 | 1,060 [1,029 982 | 1,058 | 1,022 | 1,121 | 1,018 [1.020 | 1,023 
June ,, 13,057 | 1,179 | 1,072 | 1,038 | 1,102 | 1,067 | 1,026 g81 | 1,013 | 1,008 | 1,126 | 1,014 [1,025 | 1,029 
Sept. ,, | 1,067 | 1,188 | 1,080 | 1,049 | 1,112 | 1,077 | 1,044 997 | 1,032 | 1,029 | 1,148 | 1,032 | 1,036 | 1,039 
Dec. ,, | 1,049 | 1,185 | 1,057 | 1,031 [1,074 |1,059 | 1,029 990 |1,078 |1,019 | 1,146 | 1,026 | 1,022 | 1,025 
1943. 
July -- | 1,089 | 1,207 | 1,099 | 1,071 | 1,129 | 1,098 | 1,083 | 1,040 | 1,120 | 1,081 | 1,161 | 1,074 | 1,063 | 1,065 
August -+ | 1,052 | 1,168 | 1,058 | 1,022 | 1,095 | 1,061 | 1,070 | 1,023 | 1,095 | 1,062 | 1,136 | 1,058 | 1,026 | 1,027 
September .. | 1,046 | 1,160 | 1,052 | 1,014 | 1,089 | 1,054 ] 1,071 | 1,024 | 1,093 | 1,062 | 1,143 | 1,060 | 1,020 [| 1,023 
October -» 11,045 | 1,161 | 1,054 | 1,014 | 1,088 | 1,054 | 1,072 | 1,026 | 1,095 | 1,072 | 1,143 | 1,061 | 1,020 | 1,023 
November .. | 1,044 | 1,164 | 1,053 | 1,014 | 1,088 | 1,053 | 1,069 | 1,010 | 1,094 | 1,069 | 1,141 | 1,054 | 1,014 | 1,018 
December .. | 1,046 | 1,163 | 1,054 | 1,017 | 1,089 | 1,055 | 1,034 990 | 1,081 | 1,030 | 1,115 | 1,024 | 1,012 | 1,015 
1944. 
January .. | 1,051 | 1,168 | 1,051 | 1,024 | 1,090 | 1,060 | 1,035 989 | 1,084 | 1,032 | 1,120 | 1,02 1,020 ] 1,02 
February .. [1,052 | 1,169 | 1,058 | 1,02 1,092 | 1,061 [1,026 979 | 1,084 | 1,033 | 1,122 | 1,017 | I,cerg | 1,022 
March 1,050 | 1,169 | 1,059 | 1,028 | 1,003 | 1,059 [1,025 978 | 1,008 | 1,000 | 1,120 | 1,012 | 1,021 | 1,024 
April 1,049 | 1,170 | 1,059 | 1,029 | 1,093 | 1,058 | 1,02 978 | 1,009 | 1,001 | 1,120 | 1,011 | 1,020 | 1,023 
May 1,054 | 1,174 | 1,070 | 1,034 | 1,097 | 1,064 [1,022 976 | 1,011 | 1,004 | 1,120 { 1,010 | 1,022 } 1,025! 
June 1,069 | 1,193 | 1,086 | 1,052 | 1,116 | 1,079 | 1,032 988 | 1,079 | 1,020 | 1,138 | 1,021 | 1,036 } 1,038 / 
July -- 11,069 | 1,187 | 1,085 | 1,053 | 1,117 | 1,079 |. 1,032 989 | 1,025 | 1,019 | 1,138 | 1,022 | 1,040 1 1,043 
August .- [1,071 | 1,192 | 1,084 | 1,051 | 1,114 | 1,081 | 1,052 | 1,003 | 1,042 | 1,041 | 1,155 | 1,040 | 1,039 ] 1,041 
September .. | 1,061 | 1,184 | 1,072 | 1,045 | 1,105 |1,071 | 1,047 998 | 1,028 | 1,027 | 1,152 | 1,034 | 1,02 1,032 
October -- 11,056 | 1,183 | 1,063 | 1,035 | 1,085 | 1,065 | 1,048 998 | 1,026 | 1,028 | 1,152 | 1,034 ] 1,02 1.030 
November .. | 1,045 | 1,186 | 1,053 | 1,030 | 1,069 | 1,056 | 1,049 998 | 1,025 | 1,02 1,157 | 1,036 } 1,020 | 1,02 
December .. [1,046 | 1,186 | 1,084 | 1.029 | 1,069 | 1,056 | 1,019 974 11.004 | 1,001 | 1,12 1,008 | 1,019 11,023 





GROUP II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5 ROOMS).(b) 





1940 -- | 882 | 1,315 | 890 | 1,003 | 1,065 | 920] 933 | 856 | 847] 767] 813} 893] 973} 955 
I94I ate 883 | 1,308 894 | 1,001 | 1,068 g2I 933 859 845 769 812 895 976 958 
1942 ie 885 | 1,167 879 983 | 1,062 gIo 933 860 850 770 806 895 976 957 
1943 «- | 885 | 1,038 | 898 | 970] 1,058 | 902} 931 | 859] 850] 770! 805 | 894} 975} 956 
1944 a 886 | 1,036 | 899 | 974 |1,059 | 902] 932 861 850 | 770} 804 895 | 9764 956 
1943 Sept. Qtr.J| 885 | 1,038 898 970 | 1,058 902 931 859 850 770 805 894 975 956 
Dec. ,, } 885 | 1,036] 898 | 970] 1,058 | 902] 931 | 859] 850] 770] 804] 804] 975] 956 
1944 Mar. Qtr.J| 886 | 1,036 898 974 | 1,059 go2 931 860 850 770 804 894 97% 956 
June ,, 886 | 1,036 899 974 | 1,059 902 931 841 850 770 804 804 076 956 
Sept. ,,] 886 |1,036 | 899 | 974 |1,059 | 902] 932] 862] 849 | 770] 804] 8095] 975 | 956 
Dec. ,, | 886 |1,036 | 899 | 974 ]|1,059 | 9021 933 | 862] 849 | 770] 804] 805] 975] 956 





Groups I.-II.—FoopD, GROCERIES AND Hovstna. 





1940 - 

1941 .° 941 |} 1,211 | 980 | 996 | 1,024 | 964] 953] 913] 937] 898 | 947| 937] 956] 952 
1942 ‘e 97I | 1,160 | 1,005 | I,o1r | 1,048 988 } 1,000 948 973 928 970 978 | 1,007 | 1,002 
1943 <2 989 | 1,122 | 1,001 | 1,010 | 1,069 | 1,001 | 1,009 953 998 942 | 1,005 988 | I1,0rr |] 1,005 
1944 Ne 987 | 1,121 999 |1,010 {1,079 | 1,000 992 936 958 920 | 1,004 970 | 1,004 998 


—_— ns rn Fa | rs | es | eee | ————__———_  —__—_—_ 
—_——_—_—_ 


1,010 
997 


——__—_ 


1,004 
992 


—— 


1943 Sept. Qtr.f 991 | 1,121 | 1,000 | 1,008 | 1,084 | 1,003 | 1,016 961 | 1,002 949 | I,0Tz 995 
Dec. ,,§ 980] 1,111 | 991 | 995 | 1,074 | 992 ]1,006| 948 | 994 | 942 | 1,002 | 984 
1944 Mar. Qtr.j 984 | 1.114 | 992 | 1,003 | 1,077 | 996 | 988 | 932] 975 | g2r | .905 | 967 
June ,, 988 | 1 120 | 1,002 | 1,011 | 1,083 | 1,000 987 932 947 913 998 965 
Sept. ,, 994 | 1,126 | 1,007 | 1,018 | 1,089 | 1,006 998 942 958 26 | 1,011 976 
Dec. ,,f 983 | 1,124 | 993 | 1,007 | 1,066 | 996] 995 | 938] 950] 919 |1,010 | 973 


1,000 
1,004 
1,010 
1,002 


995 
998 
1,004 


g2r |} 1,184 | 946] 979 995 | 943 | 938} gor] 914 | 882] 942] 923] 950] 945 
996 





(a) See footnote (a) on page 9. (6) See footnote (b) on page 9. 
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§ 8. Retail Price Index-Numbers, 200 Towns. 


To supplement the information collected monthly for the 30 towns 
specified in the preceding sections, a special investigation into prices in 
70 additional towns was undertaken in November, 1913. This investigation 
was repeated in November, I914, and again in November, 1915, when the 
number of additional towns was increased to 120. In November, 1923, 
the number was further increased to 170. Information in regard to prices 
obtained in November each year until 1942 related, therefore, to 200 towns. 
After 1942, collection of returns of these prices was temporarily suspended 
as a war-time economy. The results of the first investigation were published 
in Labour Bulletin No. 5 (pp. 26 to 33), and details respecting succeeding 
investigations are incorporated in the Labour Bulletins and Reports issued 
subsequently by this Bureau. 

In issues of these publications prior to Labour Report No. 28 of 1937, 
information was given regarding movements in the rents of 4-roomed and 
5-roomed houses. While the index-numbers were useful in a general way 
as a measure of changes in rents in any one town from time to time, there 
has been an increasing tendency to regard them as an adequate measure 
of the relative absolute levels of rents in different towns at any given date. 
In order to prevent such a misuse of the figures, and because of increasing 
doubts as to the ability of the Bureau, except at prohibitive cost, to ensure 
that returns of rents from all these towns shall be based on continuously 
representative samples, it was decided to limit the information collected to 
the prices of food and groceries. Should any industrial tribunal desire 
further information on house rentals in any of these towns, the Bureau 
will be prepared to consider requests for special investigations by its field 
officers. 

§ 9. Changes in the Regimen of Indexes. 


I. Revisions to 1936.—Since the original compilation of retail price 
indexes by the Bureau, the regimens of the several Groups and Sections 
have undergone some modifications. These are briefly as follows :— 

(i) Food and Groceries—The regimen for food and groceries, originally 
introduced in 1912, was based upon the relative consumption of the years 
1906 to 1910, and the first revision was made in the September quarter 
of 1932 and was based on the years 1927 to 1929. The regimen in use up 
to that date will be found on page 13 of Labour Report No. 23. A second 
revision took place in the September quarter of 1936, as part of the general 
revision of the regimen by the Conference of Statisticians of April, 1936. 
The main features of this revision are referred to in (iv) below. 

(11) Housing—The housing constituent of the regimen has also been 
revised. Originally the rentals of all houses from “‘ 3 rooms and under ” 
to “8 rooms and over” were tabulated, and they were continuously used 
in the “A” series index (food and rent of all houses) from 1912 to 30th 
June, 1938, when this series was discontinued. They were also used in the 
“ All Items ” index up to and including the year 1924. From the following 
year rertals of 4 and 5-roomed houses only were used in the “ C”’ series 
index, and in the same year they were combined with food and groceries 
to form the.“* B ” series index. : 

Since the December quarter of 1936, following on the resolutions of the 
1936 Conference of Statisticians, the rentals of 4 and 5-roomed houses in 
certain towns have been collected and tabulated on a somewhat different 
basis from that previously used, and for convenience is known as the 
“Census” basis. The returns in the twelve more important cities and 
towns show the rents of individual houses, on the basis of which variations 
from a pre-determined standard are measured. This standard, the change 
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in which has affected the index-numbers only in respect of the relative 
levels of rents in the different towns, and in respect of their absolute height, 
was determined by means of a special investigation of the 1933 Census 
data relating to rentals of all 4 and 5-roomed wood and brick houses occupied 
by fully-employed wage and salary-earners. This method not being generally 
applicable to the circumstances of small country towns, on account of the 
greater diversity of average “‘ quality ’’ of houses, the level of rents in these 
towns has continued to be determined from a sample of houses selected by 
house-agents in accordance with definite standards laid down. The varia- 
tions in rentals from this standard, however, are measured in the same 
manner as described above for the twelve more important cities and towns. 


(ili) Clothing and Miscellaneous—The regimen for clothing and 
miscellaneous household requirements was originally introduced in 1921, and 
the first revision was made in the March quarter of 1935. Details of the 
original regimen were never published, but the revised regimen of 1935 
appeared in Labour Report No. 26. A second revision took place in the 
September quarter of 1936, as part of the general revision of the regimen by 
the Conference of Statisticians of April, 1936. The main features of this 
revision are referred to in (iv) below. Some minor alterations have since 
been made in the regimen. 

(iv) Revision of 1936.—The revision of the regimen by the Conference of 
Statisticians of April, 1936, was of a comprehensive nature. The Resolutions 
of the Conference are reprinted in Appendix XI. of Labour Report No. 27. 

This Conference not only recommended extensive revisions of the regimen 
from which the indexes are compiled, but also considered methods of collection 
and compilation. As a result of its deliberations, and subsequent discussions 
by correspondence, many improvements and refinements were introduced. 

The changes in the regimen were made with a view to improving the 
index-numbers as measures of price variations. They comprised chiefly 
the elimination or replacement of articles no longer in demand, or which 
experience had shown to be unsuitable media for the measurement of price 
variations ; the alteration of units of quantity in certain cases to conform 
with those in most general use ; the adjustment of the mass-unit allotted to 
certain articles to bring them into accord with present-day consumption 
habits ; and the re-adjustment of the population weights applicable to the 
several groups and sections of the regimen in accordarce with the results of 
the 1933 Census. Definite grades or qualities were also established for 
each article in the regimen, to ensure that quotations should be given, as far 
as possible, for the same article at all times and in all places, and expert 
field officers were appointed to personally collect prices to the standard 
qualities laid down. Improved methods of collecting and weighting average 
house rentals were also adopted (see paragraph (11) above). 


(v) Method of Effecting Changes—Changes of the nature mentioned are 
commonly made in price indexes without seriously impairing . their 
continuity. In accordance with established principles of procedure in 
changing the regimen (see Labour Report No. 9, Appendix I., Part II., 
paragraphs 14 and 18), the general level of the index is taken as determined 
by the old regimen for the quarter in which the change is made, and the 
new regimen is used to measure variations in the price-level after that date. 
The linking up of the index-numbers on the old and the new basis is effected 
by the usual method of equating the respective weighted aggregate costs 
of the old and the new regimens in the six capital cities. 

The method of effecting this is shortly as follows:—Up to the June 
quarter, 1942, all such changes were made by equating the new aggregate 
of the section embodying the changes to the former aggregate. This course 
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was adopted when items were added to or omitted from the regimen, and 
when a change was mece in the standard of any item. From the September 
quarter, 1942, however, all changes of standard were effected by an 
appropriate adjustment of the ‘“‘ mass unit ” or “ weight ’’ so as to preserve 
the percentage weight which the item carried in the aggregate from time 
to time, and wherever possible, the ‘“‘ weight ” of any item dropped from the 
regimen was transferred to an article of a similar nature which would serve 
as a more appropriate medium for the measurement of the variations of the 
article dropped than the remaining items of the section—the “ mass units ” 
of which under the former procedure in effect were proportionately increased 
to carry the aggregate of the item dropped, or reduced to admit the new 
item added. See also par. 3 on pages 14 and I5. 


While this involves no break of continuity in the index-numbers for the 
six capital cities as a whole, slight alterations of the relative positions of 
individual towns are inevitable on account of the alteration of former 
standards. The effect, however, is more noticeable in the group index- 
numbers than in those covering a combination of groups, wherein the losses 
and gains tend to balance out. Thus, in comparing group index-numbers 
for individual towns in respect of periods including the dates of change 
referred to in paragraphs (i) to (iv) above, the following considerations should 
be kept in mind :— 

Food and Groceries.—These index-numbers are substantially comparable 
throughout the period up to the June quarter of 1936. From and including 
the September quarter of 1936, the index-numbers for individual towns are 
comparable with each other, but are not strictly so with those for previous 
quarters. 

Housing.—No change was ever made in the method of calculating the 
rentals of ‘“‘ All Houses’’, and consequently these index-numbers were 
comparable throughout the whole period of their existence.* In regard to 
rentals of houses of 4 and 5 rooms, however, the index-numbers for individual 
towns are comparable with each other up to the June quarter of 1936. In 
the September quarter, 1936, a change was made in the weighting system 
which gave rise to slight disparities not due to rental fluctuations, and 
rendered the rent figures for individual towns not strictly comparable 
with those of former periods. The change, however, thereafter made the 
index-numbers for any one town more comparable with those of other 
towns. In the December quarter of 1936 the rent tabulations in the two 
principal towns of each State were placed on an entirely new basis, which 
rendered them incomparable individually with average rents of previous 
periods. This change was also introduced with the object of making the 
index-numbers for the principal towns more comparable inter se in any 
given quarter. 

Clothing and Miscellaneous.—The index-numbers for individual towns up 
to and including 1934 are comparable with those for previous periods. Those 
for 1935, and the March and June quarters of 1936, are comparable for those 
periods, but not with the index-numbers of former or subsequent periods. 
From and including the September quarter of 1936, the index-numbers for 
individual towns are substantially comparable with each other, both from 
quarter to quarter and from town to town, but for individual towns they are 
not strictly continuous with those of previous periods. 


2. The Regimen under War Conditions.—Between the comprehensive 
revision of 1936 and the outbreak of war in 1939 changes in conditions did 
not require any appreciable revision of the regimen or mass-units of items 


* The tabniation of the ‘A’ Series Index for which these rents were used was discontinued after 
the issue for June quarter, 1938. 
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therein. The adjustments made in 1936 had brought the basis of the index 
“up-to-date ” in the sense that it conformed reasonably closely to normal 
pre-war usage. Although the effects of the war produced some variations 
from normal consumption in 1940 and 1941, it was not until 1942 (as 
explained in Section 2 (5) of this Chapter) that fundamental changes began 
to occur. As there explained, the years 1942, 1943 and 1944 produced 
temporary changes of a far-reaching character which, if permanent and 
stable, must have necessitated fundamental re-adjustments in the regimen 
and mass-units of the index. But the resultant changes in the index would 
have been so extensive as virtually to create a new index which would not 
have been continuously comparable with the “C” series index either as 
compiled pre-war nor as it is likely to be compiled in post-war years. 
Consideration of the matter led to the conclusions— 

(i) that it was desirable to continue the ‘“‘ C ”’ series index substantially 
on its pre-war regimen in order to ensure continuity of com- 
parison of price movements on a clearly defined basis : 

(ii) that it was impossible to reconstruct the ‘‘C” series index to take 
account of recurrent temporary departures from normal con- 
sumption. 


§ 10. Retail Price Index-Numbers and Wage Variations. 


Two distinct procedures are adopted by the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration in fixing and varying basic or living wages 
as follows :— 

(1) the Court periodically fixes the amount of wage in the light of 
evidence submitted by parties appearing before it. Such evidence 
usually covers a wide range of facts as to economic conditions ; 

(ii) having determined the amount of basic wage the Court further 
determines whether or not it shall be subject to automatic 
adjustment for changes in price level and, if so, by what method 
such varution shall be made. This again is decided in the 
light of evidence and of representations by the parties concerned. 


The All Items (“C”’ series) retail price index is used by the Court to 
derive the “Court” series of retail price index-numbers upon which the 
basic or “needs” portion of the wages prescribed in awards is varied 
automatically for changes in price levels quarterly, half-yearly or yearly. 
These are commonly referred to as “‘ cost of living adjustments ” although 
in fact they relate only to that part of the change in cost of living which 
is due to variations in prices. The Court itself determines from time to 
time at public sittings the amount of the basic wage, having regard to 
evidence submitted in relation to other aspects of “cost of living ’’ and 
other relevant considerations. In fixing the amount of the basic wage 
the Court does not have regard to either the regimen used in compiling 
the retail price index or the cost of such regimen. The regimen of the 
index would not be suited to such a purpose. 


The considerations upon which the basic wage is fixed are set out in 
successive judgments of the Court and briefly summarised in Chapter III. 
(Section 3) of this Report. On this matter, reference should be made to 
the Basic Wage Judgments of the Court, particularly those of 1934, 1937 
and 1941,* and to the general statement of principles set out in the 
judgment on the ‘‘ Munition Workers’ Case” of 1943+ Certain State 
industrial tribunals use the index-numbers directly for automatic or quasi- 
automatic adjustment of the rates of wages determined by them as tribunals, 


Eee 
* 33 CA.R., p. 144; 37 C.A.R., p. 583; 44 C.A.R., p. 41. 
t 50 C.A.R., p. 191. 


> 
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while some State tribunals have regard to the index-numbers and other 
factors in considering what “ cost of living” variations they should make 
in rates of wages. 

The use of index-numbers by industrial authorities for purposes of 
adjusting rates of wages for changes in price level is a practice of long 
standing, dating in the case of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, for 
example, back to the year 1913. The tribunals form their own judgment 
as to relevance of the index-numbers to their purposes, and periodically 
hear the representatives of employers and employees on the issues involved, 
including questions as to whether the index is satisfactory for the purposes 
to which it is applied by the tribunal. In such proceedings the Statistician 
or his officers are called at times as witnesses on questions of fact and 
technical matters relating to the index-numbers. 


The automatic adjustments in wages prescribed in awards of the Court 
on the basis of retail price index-numbers are sometimes referred to as 
“cost of living” adjustments and the index is popularly referred to as a 
“cost of living index”. This at times creates misconceptions as to the 
nature of the retail price index since the term “ cost of living ’ connotes not 
only change in cost of living due to changes in prices, but also changes in 
cost of living due to changes in standard of living. Beyond that, use of the 
term “ cost of living ” index sometimes creates the erroneous impression that 
the retail price index purports to embrace all that should be included in a 
desirable standard of living. As pointed out in the opening sections of this 
chapter, the ‘‘ C ” series index is a retail price index of specific meaning. 

The following is a brief statement of the index-numbers used by the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court from time to time :-— 

(1) “ A” Series.—The “‘ A” series of indexes cover the items food and 
groceries and the rent of all houses, with the year IgII as the base (1,000). 
This series was first compiled in 1912, and is available yearly for 
the six capital cities from rgor to Igri, and quarterly for 30 important 
towns of Australia from 1912 to the June quarter of 1938, after which it 
was discontinued. 


‘The Commonwealth Arbitration Court adopted this series in 1913 to 
determine the relative basic wage for towns throughout Australia, and to 
vary what is popularly known as the “ Harvester ” Basic W age of 1907—the 
wage (42s. per week for Melbourne) declared by Mr. Justice Higgins to be 
sufficient to meet the ‘‘ normal needs of the average employee, regarded as a 
human being, living in a civilized community.” For this purpose the base 
index number (1,000) of the series was selected by the Court as equivalent 
to a basic wage of 48s. per week. This series had very little application 
after May, 1933, because of the adoption by the Court successively of the 
“ D” series at that date, the “ ©” series in May, 1934, and the “ Court ”’ 
series in July, 1937. 

(ii) “‘ B” Sertes.—The “ B” series covers the items food and groceries 
and rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses, with the prices ruling in the years 
1923-1927 as the base (1,000) and is actually the food and rent constituent 
of the “C” series described in (iii). This series was first compiled in 1925, 
and is available for the six capital cities for the years 1907 and IgII, and for the 
month of November of the years 1914 to 1920, and quarterly thereafter 
for the 30 important towns of Australia. It was designed to replace the 
“ A” Series, but was never used in connexion with the adjustment of wages 
by Industrial Tribunals. This series appears on pages 26 to 30 of this Report. 

(ili) ““C” Series.—The All Items (“ C ” series) covers food and groceries ; 
rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses ; clothing (man, wife and three children) ; 
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household drapery, household utensils, fuel, lighting and other miscellaneous 
items, with the prices ruling in the years 1923-1927 as the base (1,000). 
[he regimen is published in full in this chapter. 


This series was constructed as the result of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Basic Wage of 1920, and the regimen adopted was 
substantially that of the ‘‘ Indicator ” Lists of the Commission with periodical 
adjustments as explained in this chapter. It was first compiled in 1921 and 
is available for the month of November for the six capital cities for the years 
1914 to 1921, quarterly for these cities from June quarter, 1922, and quarterly 
for the 30 important towns from March quarter, 1925 to date. 

The series was not used in connexion with the variation of wages until its 
partial adoption by the Commonwealth Court in- May, 1933, when that Court 
introduced the “‘D” series of indexes explained on the following page. 
In its judgment of 17th April, 1934, the Court adopted as from Ist May, 
1934, the ““C” series as the sole basis for the adjustment of the wages 
declared in the judgment, for which purpose the Court equated a ~ needs ”’ 
basic wage of 81s. per week to the base index-number (1,000) of the series. 
In its judgment of 23rd June, 1937, the Commonwealth Court adopted this 
index as the basis of the “‘ Court ” series for the adjustment of the “ needs ” 
portion of the Court’s new basic wage (see (iv)) 

(iv) The ‘“‘ Court” Series—The “Court” series of index-numbers was 
created by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in its 
basic wage judgment of 23rd June, 1937, and operated from 1st July, 1937. 
Its purpose was to provide a set of index-numbers which would be 
published by, and under the direct control of, the Court. It was 
created primarily for the purpose of removing conditions which tended 
to engender the impression that the Commonwealth Statistician was 
in some way responsible for the fixation and adjustment of wage-rates. 
Its introduction has the added advantage of enabling the index-numbers 
to be specially numbered in the manner most convenient for adjustment 
purposes, and of enabling the Statistician to change the base of his 
index-numbers without upsetting the wage and adjustment provisions 
of the Court’s awards. It is at present based on the Commonwealth 
Statistician’s “‘C@” series index, and is obtained as follows :—The Court 
in 1937 decided to equate to the base index-number of the ‘‘ C ”’ series index 
(r,000) the ‘‘ Court’ series index-number 81.0, and as this was the weekly 
rate in shillings allotted in 1934 by the Court to this base index-number 
as its “ needs” basic wage (see (iii) above), each ‘“‘ C ” series index-point is 
thus equal to .o81s. By the simple process of multiplying any “‘C” series 
index-number by this factor, therefore, the result to the first decimal 
place (as it stands) is the corresponding ‘ Court” series index-number, 
which also expresses in shillings the amount of the “needs ~ basic wage 
as fixed by the Court for that index-number—with the proviso that any 
decimal point of .5 or more shall be regarded as the next higher number of 
shillings. To this wage is then added the relevant “ constant * and other 
loadings granted by the Court to make up the total basic wage for the awards 
concerned. In the normal course the Court hears and decides issues raised 
as to the suitability of the index-numbers for the purposes to which it applies 
them. The “ Court” series entirely supersedes the “C”’ series for all wage 
adjustments decreed by the Commonwealth Court. A set of index-numbers 
under this series is reproduced in Appendix III. of this Report, while a 
“Ready Reckoner” for the weekly * needs” basic wage equivalents of 
“1”? series and “ Court” series index-numbers is shown at the end of the 
following section (see page 38.) 
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(v) “ D” Sertes.—The ‘‘ D” series is a combination of the “A” and 
““C” series, and was introduced by the Commonwealth Court for the 
adjustment of wages of those employees who were subject to the full 10 per 
cent. reduction in real wages determined by the Court in January, 1931. It 
came into operation from Ist May, 1933. 

The series has for its base the “ A’’ series index for each town for the 
December quarter of 1929, which is varied according to the ratio of change 
indicated by the “(C” series index-number for the whole of 1929 and the 
corresponding “‘C” index-number of the town for the quarter for which 
the adjustment is to be made. It will thus be seen that, whereas the ‘‘ D ” 
index for each town from the December quarter of 1929 fluctuated in the 
same way as the “ C’”’ index for the same town, the relationship of different 
towns was that of the “ A ” series for the December quarter of 1929, slightly 
modified by the difference in movement between the “A” series and the 
“C ” series index for each town since that quarter. 

This series was superseded by the judgment of the Court referred to 
under “C” series. The index-numbers of this series were published in 
Appendix VIII. of Labour Reports Nos. 24 to 27. 

(vi) Food and Groceries.—The regimen of food and groceries is a 
component part of each of the series of retail price index-numbers mentioned 
above. Details of the regimen will be found on page ro. This index 
was first compiled in 1912 and is available yearly for the six capital cities 
from I9oI to Ig1I and monthly for the 30 important towns of Australia from 
Ig12 to date. An index computed from the prices of food and groceries 
only was for a time used for the adjustment of old-age and invalid pensions, 
and also for the adjustment of the wages of members of the North Australian 
Workers’ Union above the 2oth parallel. Both these adjustments were later 
effected by means of the ““C” Series Index, but the provisions for the 
adjustment of pensions were repealed as from 6th April, 1944. 

(vu) Zhe “ 200 Towns ”’ Series.—This series was tabulated for the month 
of November each year in respect of 200 of the more important towns of the 
Commonwealth. Up to November, 1936, it covered the cost of food and 
groceries combined with the rent of 4 and of 5-roomed houses respectively, 
but thereafter the tabulation was limited to food and groceries only. 
This table has been used mostly in discussions of suitable relative rates for 
country towns, but the index-numbers have not been directly employed by 
Industrial Tribunals in this connexion. The base of this table is the weighted 
average cost of food and groceries in the six capital cities in 1923-27 = I,000, 
This series has been compiled for the month of November since 1913. It was 
originally confined to 100 towns, but was increased to 150 in 1915, and 200 
in 1923. The tabulation of this index was discontinued after November, 
1942 as a war-time economy. A reference to these index-numbers will be 
found on page 31. 


§ 11. Scales used for Automatic Wage Adjustment. 

The following table shows the automatic scales of quarterly, half-yearly 
or yearly adjustment adopted by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
in its Basic Wage Judgments of 1934 and 1937 for the “ needs’’ portion 
of its basic wage. From 1st May, 1934, to 30th June, 1937, the amount of 
wage shown. constituted the basic wage payable exclusive of certain 
“loadings ” legally regarded as part of the total basic wage.* But from 
Ist July, 1937, the amount of wage shown by the scale was designated 
by the Court the “needs” basic wage, and a “loading” (generally 
referred to as the “‘ prosperity ” loading) determined by the Court was added 





* See first paragraph, p. 73. 
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to it. This is a “ constant ” (non-adjustable) loading, but at different rates 
according to locality and industry, and is fully described in Section 3 of 
Chapter III. of this Report. The method followed by the Court was to 
fix an amount of basic wage after hearing evidence and argument by 
representatives of employers and employees covering a wide range of relevant 
factors (primarily relating to ‘“‘ capacity of industry ” to pay and general 
economic conditions), and then to determine an automatic adjustment scale. 


Automatic Scales for Quarterly, Half-yearly cr Yearly Aéjus{ment of ‘‘ Needs ”’ Basic 
age. 
(As adopted by Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, April, 1934, and 
June, 1937.) 
* Basis— 
(a) “ C” Series.—Index-number 1,000 = 818. per week (18. = 12. 345079), or £211 
per annum (£1 = 4.733336) (Operative 1st May, 1934). 
(6) “Court” Series—‘*C” series index-number 1,000 = “ Court” series index- 
number 81.0 (Operative ist July, 1937). 


Index-number Divisions. Index-number Divisions. 














Wage 
Per ak Per week 
“C™ Series. ey ° eee “CC” Series “ Court ”’ Series, ade 

£5 6. Se 
587-598 47-5-48.4 2 8 o 933- 944.. 75-5- 76.4 | 316 0 
599-011 48.5-49.4 2 9 0 945- 950.. 70.5- 77-4 3 17 Oo 
612-623 49.5-50.4 2210 7.0 957- 969.. 77.5- 78.4 3 18 oO 
624-635 50.5-51.4 Zhi anO 970- 981.. 78.5- 79.4 319 Oo 
636-648 51.5-52-4 212,20 982- 993.. 79.5- 80.4 4 0 0 
649-660 52.5-53-4 2513780 994-1000. . 80.5— 81.4 40nIO 
661-672 53-5-54-4 214 O 1007-1018.. 81.5- 82.4 4 2 0 
673-685 54-5-55-4 2-150 IO019-1030.. 82.5-— 83.4 4 3,0 
686-697 55-5-50.4 216 0 1031-1043... 83.5- 84.4 4°40 
698-709 56.5-57-4 270 1044-1055.. 84.5- 85.4 4 5 0 
710-722 57-558 -4 2ATSSLO 1056-10067.. 85.5- 86.4 4 60 
723-734 58 .5-59-4 219 O 1068-1080. . 86.5- 87.4 451750 
735-740 59.5-60.4 3 0 0 1081-1092.. 87.5- 88.4 4 8 0 
747-759 60.5-61 .4 3 1 0 1093-1104.. 88.5- 89.4 4 9 O 
760-771 61 .5-62.4 32.0 T105-1117.. 89.5- 90.4 4 10 Oo 
772-783 62 .5-03.4 3 3:0 1118-1129.. 90.5- 91.4 4 11 Oo 
784-790 63.5-64.4 3 4 0 I130-II41.. Q1.5- 92.4 4 12 0O 
797-808 64.5-65.4 3 5 0 1142-1154.. Q2.5- 93-4 4 13 0O 
809-820 65.5-06.4 356.50 1355-11066.. 93-5- 94.4 4 14 Oo 
821-833 66.5-67.4 Sao 1167-1179... 04.5- 95.4 415 Oo 
834-845 67.5-68.4 3 8 oO 1180-1191.. 95-5- 96.4 4 16 0 
846-858 68 .5-69.4 3 9 O 1192-1203... 90.5- 97.4 417 0 
859-870 69.5-70.4 3 10 oO 1204-1216.. 97.5- 98.4 418 oO 
871-882 70.5-71 .4 S710 1217-1228.. 98.5- 99-4 419 O 
883-895 71.5-72.4 Be120 I122Q-1240.. 99.5-I00. 4 5 0 O 
896-907 72.5-73-4 | 3 13 0 1241-1253.. 100.5-101.4 5 1 Oo 
908-919 73-5-74-4 3 14 0 1254-1265.. 101 .5-102.4 ee ee 
920-932 74.5-75-4 3 15 0 1266-1277.. 102.5-103.4 5 3.0 


*Formulae for Construction of Tables— 


(a) ““C” Series—Let N=number of shillings in wage per week. 


—— 


Then 


12.345679 X (N — .5) +1 gives the first, and 12.345679 x (N + .5) gives 
the second of the pair of numbers in the index-number division for N shillings. 


Decimal fractions in result to be disregarded. 


(6) “ Court” Series.—Each “‘ C” series index-number point = .081, and each of the 
first of the pair of index-number divisions for the “‘C” series in above table 
when multiplied by this factor gives to the first decimal place (as it stands) 
the first of the pair of index-number divisions for the “‘ Court ”’ series—from 


which the second of the pair becomes obvious. 


(Note.—All ‘ Court ” series 


index-numbers must be derived through their corresponding “C” series 


’ index-numbers.) 
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Both the amount of wage and the adjustment scale operate only until the 
Court otherwise determines, and representatives of employers and employees 
have the right to approach the Court for variation of the wage or for variation 
of the adjustment scale. Only the “‘needs ” portion of the total basic wage is 
adjustable. 


§ 12. International Comparisons: Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


The tables giving index-numbers of retail prices for (i) cost of living, 
including articles other than food, and (ii) foodstuffs only, appearing in 
previous issues of this Report were discontinued for the duration of the 
war, owing partly to the need for economy, and partly to the information 
for many countries being no longer available. The figures, which were taken 
chiefly from the League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, and the 
International Labour Office Year Book of Labour Statistics, are of course 
still obtainable in part from the publications mentioned. 


CHAPTER I.—WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


§ 1. Melbourne Wholesale Price Index. 


1. General.—_The data on which this chapter is based relate almost 
entirely to wholesale prices in Melbourne. An index of Sydney wholesale 
prices is compiled by the Government Statistician of New South Wales, and 
published in the Year Book and the Monthly Summary of Business Statistics 
of that State. 


The index of Melbourne wholesale prices was first computed in 1912, 
and has been continued on the same lines since that year. The items included 
in the (old) Melbourne wholesale price index comprise chiefly basic materials 
which in the form of raw material, food, or as a source of power, enter into 
production for home consumption. The purpose of the index, therefore, is 
to measure the changes in the prices of these particular materials rather 
than the changes in prices generally. As Australia does not, to any extent, 
manufacture from imported raw materials commodities for export, the 
local consumption appears to give the most appropriate weighting. Any 
lack of uniformity in the variations of the index-numbers for these wholesale 
prices and for retail prices would indicate broadly changes in the 
relation of manufacturing and distributing charges to the cost of basic 
materials. 


The scope of this wholesale price index can best be understood by an 
examination of the list of commodities included which is given on page 40. 
This list is, to a large extent, comparable with that used in the compilation 
of the Economist and Statist index-numbers for Great Britain, but differs 
largely from that used for the wholesale price index-numbers of the United 
States (Bureau of Labour) or Canada (Department of Labour). 


2. The Grouping of the Commodities—The commodities are divided 
into eight groups, as set out on page 40. The descriptions of the groups are 
given in the following tables with the proportional cost of each group for 
the year 1944. These proportions cannot be used with any degree of 
accuracy to combine “ group ”’ index-numbers owing to the possible wide 
differences in the proportions compared with those for the base period. See 
paragraph following table on page 15. 
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Groups of Commodities. 





Group. | Description. iti 
| ee ee eae 
i: ‘** Metals and Coal ”’ 14 
II. ** Wool, Cotton ’’, also jute, leather, &c. ie 16 
ITI. ** Agricultural Produce” .. ry. 7 27 
IV. ** Dairy Produce ” oe ae a Ss 
Vv: ** Groceries ”’ me: ue Ae . 14 
VI. ** Meat ”’ cee Aes ae _ 1 
VIL. ** Building materials ’’ (mostly timber) rf: 9 
Vill. ** Chemicals ”’ (excluding fertilizers) ae I 


TOO 


TS 


It will be noticed that the group “‘ Chemicals ” is practically negligible. 


The index relates chiefly to basic materials, but a certain proportion of 
Australian manufacturing costs enters into all groups. The amount is 
small in Meat (VI.), Agricultural Produce (III.), and Wool, Cotton (II.), and 
greater in others, but the difference is not sufficient to justify any inference 
as to different changes of the price-level for manufactured goods and farm 
products. The number and weight of manufactured commodities included 
are too small to warrant deductions of this nature from any possible grouping. 


Many of the commodities included are affected by the tariff. Wool, 
Cotton (II.), Agricultural Produce (III.), and Meat (VI.), are little affected, 
and Dairy Produce (IV.) not greatly, but in the other groups the tariff is a 
dominating influence. 


Melbourne Wholesale Price Index : Commodities included, Units of Measurement, 





and ‘* Mass-Units’’. 
Commodity. | Quality. | Unit. | Mass Commodity Quality Unit Mass 
al | Unit. . . . Unit. 
GRovP I. Grovp II. 
(Metals and Coal). (Wool, Cotton, also Jute, Leather, &c.) 
lron— Branbags ate ee Doz. 110 
Pig = se Ton 6% ||Cornsacks re ns 250 
os. zi 
Rod and Bar Stafford x 34 || Voolpacks =... ie Each 200 
Angle ar s . 34 || Leather— 
Plate te es iy 3 Chrome Box tr ft. 1,200 
Hoop oe 9 $9 + Hide 
Galvanized .. | 26 gauge a 5 Bou ee 56 Ib. 600 
: ea —Spli 
Fencing Wire .. No. 8 Ton 6 anise eathene , oa 
Tinned Plates .. | IC. Coke Box 60 Factory 
Zinc, sheet ie ate Ton I Sides 
Lead, sheet .. se As # ||Cotton Cn pe! Snare - 24,000 
3 SEDOR -C. oe AA + || Wool .. | Greasy.. ra 12,200 
Copper, sheet .. ae Ib. 2,000 ||Twine .. | Reaper PR 150 
Quicksilver Ae as 12 va ae 
Coal .. -- | Newcastle,,; Ton 600 | |Tallow .- | Mutton Ton rf 
on wharf | Prime 
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Melbourne Wholesale Price Index: Commodities included, Units of Measurement, 
and “* Mass-Units ’’—conlinued. 
- 
: ; Mass || : , Mass 
Commodity. | Quality. | Unit. Unit. | Commodity. | Quality. | Unit. | Unit. 
Group III. GROUP V.—continued. 
(Agricultural Produce). (Groceries). 
Wheat Bus. 500 Starch Coleman’s Ib. 100 
Flour Ton 48 White 
Brap .. aA 14 Blue. . Keen’s ae 50 
Pollard oe 14 Matches Australian} Gross 90 
Oats . Milling... Bus. 1,200 Safety 
Oatmeal Colonial Ton 14 |] Candles Rangoon Ib. 1,600 
Barley English Bus. 150 Tobacco ate “e 1,300 
” Cape ” 100 Kerosene Gall. 1,700 
Maize.. Pars 99 1,000 
Hay . Best Mngr. Ton 135 aa 
Chaff Prime .. eo 135 
Straw Victorian 99 25 
Peas . ae Pus. 55 
Potatoes ae hes 40 Group VI. 
Malt .. Victorian us 140 
Onions os Ton 3 (Meat). 
Beef Average 100 lb 390 
quality 
Mutton ate a Ib. 33,000 
Lamb Ne a - 5,60) 
Veal ie ne oa 2,000 
Pork ate $o a 3,700 
Group IV. _ a 
(Dairy Produce). 
Group VII. 
Ham .. se Ib. 800 
Bacon - 3,200 (Building Materials). 
Cheese ee 9 1,500 
Butter Best Fresh - 9,500 
Lard .. Bulk r» 200 || Timber— Flooring— 
Eggs .. Ordinary Doz. 1,800 6x 14 | rooft Hn. $0 
Honey a Ib. 600 6x } 7 30 
Beeswax ar te ” 40 6x # ce 30 
Condensed Milk Bacchus Doz, lb. 160 6x } iS 30 
Marsh Weather- aa 20) 
boards 
Oregon 1,000 ft. 2 
sup. 
Shelving a 10 
Cement Portland Cask 30 
GROUP V. White Lead Ton 2 
(Groceries). Slates Welsh 1,000 ¥ 
20X10 
Currants ie Ib. 1,400 
Raisins — Sultanas a 1,400 
Herrings 1-lb. fresh | Doz. 1-Ib. 50 
tins 
Salmon 1-lb. tall oe 50 
inake - GRour VIII. 
Sardines Halves Doz. halves 100 
= a lb. 3,000 (Chemicals), 
Coffee Plantation fe 200 
Cocoa McKenzie’s + 100 
Sugar No. 14 Ton 22 Cream of Tartar | In kegs Ib. 400 
Macaroni ae Ib. 200 Bi-Carbonate of te Ton + 
Tapioca cwt. 7 Soda 
Rice e Ton 2 Saltpetre Refined oa 1-20 
Salt .. Australian - 7 || Sulphur a oe 99 t 
fine Caustic Soda .. an cwt. } 
Salt .. Rock .. a r || Alum Lump .. Ton 
Mustard Coleman’s| Doz. x-Ib. 6 Potassium a% Ib. 570 
tins Cyanide 
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3. Index-Numbers.—Index-numbers for each group of commodities, as 
well as for all groups combined, are shown in the following table :— 


Melbourne Wholesale Price Index-Numbers, 1861 to 1944. 


(Base of each Group: Year 1911 = 1,000.) 
| 








1: Il. ITI. EY; WE VI. sf a VIII. 
Wool, tant. ‘ 
Year. ir Cotton, ere Dairy | Grocer- Building | Chemi- Hise 
‘ Meat. |) : Ps 
Coal. eat: duce, &c. Produce. ies. - |Materials.| cals. 
LC. 
1861 te 1,438 1,381 1,583 1,008 1,963 os 1,070 2,030 1,538 
1871 te 1,096 1,257 1,236 864 1,586 ae 1,044 1,409 1,229 
1881 ote 1,178 1,115 1,012 935 1,421 ee 1,091 1,587 1,121 
1891 ne 895 847 1,024 995 1,032 888 780 1,194 945 
190% we 1,061 774 928 1,029 1,048 1,345 841 917 974 
1902 Ae 1,007 756 1,192 1,215 945 1,447 837 881 {,05¢ 
1903 ae 923 834 1,209 1,059 936 1,443 875 921 1,049 
1904 821 885 754 876 916 1,837 845 875 890 
1905 ee 772 850 894 980 942 1,209 8or 859 910 
1906 ae 882 978 916 972 923 I,11I0 896 864 948 
1907 .s 1,037 1,017 973 1,020 948 1,294 968 961 1,021 
1908 ate 1,033 gol I,9x2 1,198 968 1,335 935 891 1,115 
1909 ay I,O14 907 1,000 1,119 978 1,088 gII 815 993 
1910 oie 1,004 1,052 069 1,100 999 1,008 996 808 1,003 
i9ti te 1,000 1,000 1,000 {,000 1,000 {,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
IgI2 . I,021 991 1,370 T,206 1,052 1,357 1,057 978 1,170 
1913 ae 1,046 1,070 1,097 1,054 1,024 1,252 1,128 995 1,088 
1914 ee 1,099 1,032 1,207 1,137 1,021 1,507 1,081 1,253 1,149 
IQI$ ate 1,284 1,017 2,162 1,530 1,133 2,435 1,275 1,528 {,604 
1916 are 1,695 1,423 1,208 1,485 1,322 2,515 1,491 1,760 1,504 
1917 ee 2,129 2,008 1,157 1,423 1,343 2,403 1,884 2,171 1,662 
1918 ae 2,416 2,360 1,444 1,454 1,422 2,385 2,686 3,225 1,934 
I9QI9 oe 2,125 2,363 1,985 1,651 1,516 2,348 2,851 2,898 2,055 
1920 o- 2,298 2,624 2,439 2,209 1,918 3,279 »226 2,825 2,480 
1921 ie 2,173 1,362 1,767 2,000 1,976 2,158 2,733 2,303 1,803 
1922 Ac 1,942 1,681 1,628 1,648 1,869 1,787 2,005 1,965 1,758 
1923 7 1,826 2,148 1,778 1,837 1,746 2,579 2,025 1,933 1,944 
3924 we 1,835 2,418 1,647 1,655 1,721 2,223 1,815 1,806 1,885 
1925 oe 1,852 1,967 1,797 1,636 1,723 2,212 7 1,790 1,844 
1926 ore 1,938 1,582 2,001 1,784 r,741 1,931 1,665 1,816 1,832 
1927 ar 1,962 1,650 1,826 1,823 T3724 2,212 1,624 1,866 1,817 
1928 ee 1,912 1,781 1,726 1,751 1,707 2,015 1,744 1,923 1,792 
1929 e. 1,912 1,556 1,792 1,853 | _ 1,690 2,246 1,754 1,942 1,803 
1930 sy 1,866 1,127 1,484 1,627 1,666 2,025 1,875 1,982 1.596 
193! vs 1,826 1,039 I,I21 1,399 1,794 1,508 2,025 2,166 1,428 
1932 = 1,736 1,000 1,230 1,303 1,767 1,348 2,043 2,127 1,411 
1933 oe 55733 1,118 1,175 1,195 1,714 1,487 2,061 2,106. 1,408 
1934 We 1,660 1,261 1,288 1,274 1,735 1,540 2,015 2,018 1.47! 
1935 .* 1,602 1,217 1,344 1,325 1,729 1,508 1,964 1,996 1.469 
1936 oe 1,566 1,331 1,480 1,351 1,731 1,684 1,969 1,997 1,543 
1937 i 1,772 1,406 1,604 1,451 1,750 1,678 2,430 2,006 1,656 
1938 fr 1,746 1,051 1,789 1,549 1,747 1,871 2,238 2,059 1,662 
1939 5 1,758 I,ro1 1,820 1,587 5 Ber a fo I,710 2,220 2,075 1.665 
TG40 ze 1,8=4 7,362 1.568 1,567 1,784 1.88 2,890 2,298 1.713 
194! oe 1,960 1,402 1,721 1,554 1,884 1,776 3,138 2,527 1,796 
1942 2,146 1,507 1,900 1,665 1,938 2,312 3,409 2,437 1,977 
1943 2,272 1,945 1,964 1,716 1,939 2,366 3,764 2,442 2.117 
1944 2,278 | 1,967 2,052 1,721 1,949 2,470 3,768 2,442 2,159 
: { 


LLL 


NoTE.—The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns, but are not 
directly seomparable horizontally. 


— 
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4. Variations since 1914,—The variations in the index-numbers of the 
separate commodity groups for the years 1915 to 1944, are shown in the 
following table, taking July, 1914, as base (= 1,000) for each group :— 

Melbourne Wholesale Price Index-Numbers. 
(Base of each Group: July, 1914 = 1,000.) 


I. II. EE BV. we VE. VII. Wilk: 
Metals Wool, Agri- Dairy All 
Period. and Cotton, | cultural | Pro- Gro- Meat. ae ae Groups 
Coal. | Leather,} Produce,} duce. rts as) 
&e. &e. 

July, (914 .. 1,000 {| ,000 1,000 {,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 {,000 {,000 
Year 1915... 1,166 934 2,02 1,272 1,098 1,502 1,164 1,490 1,406 
» 1916 ate 1,539 1,307 1,130 1,235 1,266 1,551 1,361 1,716 1,318 
PAS OG re 1,919 1,841 1,084 1,181 1,302 1,480 1,722 2,141 1,456 
» 918 .. 2,197 2,324 1,35! 1,210 1,378 1,469 2,448 3,085 1,695 
» I9I9 sie 1,930 2,169 1,858 T5373 1,469 1,448 2,602 2,827 1,801 
» 1920 as 2,091 2,430 2,228 1,840 1,860 2,022 2,944 2,764 2,178 
a 102k ve 1,974 1,250 1,653 1,663 1,916 1,331 2.495 2,246 1,668 
koa ae 1,763 1,543 1,523 1,370 1,811 I,102 1,830 1,917 1,542 
» 1923 .«. 1,658 1,972 1,664 1,527 1,693 1,590 1,848 1,885 1,704 
» 1924 are 1,667 2.220 1,541 1,376 1,668 ¥.37% 1,656 1,761 1,653 
» 1925 ate 1,682 1,806 1,681 1,360 1,670 1,364 1,562 1,746 1,617 
1-026 ore 1,760 1,453 1,873 1,483 1,677 I,IgI 1,519 1,771 1,606 
se) 1927 es 1,782 1,515 1,709 1,516 1,671 1,302 1,482 1,820 1,593 
» 1928 .. 1,737 1,635 1,661 1,456 1,654 1,242 1,590 1,876 1,572 
» 1929 .. 1,737 1,428 1,677 1,540 1,638 1,385 1,601 1,895 1,581 
» 1930 + 1,695 1,035 1,389 1,353 1,614 1,249 1,712 1,933 1,399 
lO. ae 1,659 954 1,049 1,163 1,738 930 1,849 2eTiii2 1,252 
Sex O32 ste 1,577 918 1,152 1,083 1,712 831 1,865 2,074 1,237 
» 1933 Oe 1,556 1,026 I,100 994 1,661 917 1,882 2,054 1,235 
8 OLY as 1,508 1,158 1,205 1,059 1,682 950 1,839 1,968 1,290 
Bo OE NG 1,456 1,116 1,258 1,100 1,677 931 1,792 1,946 1,288 
»» 1936 a6 1,422 1,222 1,385 1,12: 1,678 1,038 1,798 1,948 1,353 
suaros, ava 1,609 1,291 1,502 1,206 1,696 1,035 2,219 1,957 1,452 
» 1938 .. 1,586 965 1,674 1,287 1,693 1,154 2,043 2,008 1,457 
aL O30 oie 1,597 I,OIr 1,704 1,295 1,698 1,054 2,026 2,024 1,460 
»» 1940 be 1,684 1,250 1,467 1,393 1,728 1,161 3.628 2.242 1,502 
» I941 Abe 1,780 1,287 1,611 1,292 1,825 1,124 2,864 2,465 1,374 
» 1942 .. 1,949 1,384 1,778 1,384 1,878 1,426 3,111 2,377 1,733 
+» 1943 ee 2.064 1,786 1,839 1,427 1,879 | 1,459 3,436 2,382 1,856 
pet wi te 2,069 1,806 1,9°70 I,430 1,888 1,523 3,439 2,382 1,893 


§ 2.—Basic Materials and Foodstuffs. 


1. General.—As mentioned above, the Melbourne Wholesale Price 
Index was first computed in 1912. Neither the component items nor the 
weighting have been varied. Consequently the index is a measure of 
changes in wholesale price levels based on usages which have altered 
substantially since the period on which the weighting was determined. As 
such it is useful as an indication of long-term trends over the past 84 years 
which it covers, on the assumption that the relative importance of component 
items remained constant. But it no longer serves as a measure of price 
variations from month to month or from year to year of commodities 
weighted in accordance with present day consumption. Reference to the 
description of the index in § I above will indicate that animal fodders 
preponderate in the “ Agricultural Produce” group, while “ Building 
Materials ” include little besides imported timber. In other groups, some 
principal items have increased in consumption while others have decreased. 
It was resolved, therefore, at the Conference of Statisticians at Brisbane in 
1930 that the time had come to revise and extend the items included in 
order to bring the index into line with changed conditions. An investigation 
to that end was commenced, and in the course of the past few years, many 
new price-series have been collected on a monthly basis back to January, 
1928. Some of these have been incorporated in a new index of the prices 
of basic materials and foodstuffs, preliminary index-numbers of which are 
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currently published in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics. Others are 
being incorporated in a number of “ special-purpose ” indexes, which it 1s 
hoped to publish in the future. Their construction has been delayed in order 
to make use, for weighting purposes, of the Jarger amount of information 
which is now becoming available as the result of the collection of more 
extensive statistics of factory production. The price quotations have in the 
main been obtained directly from manufacturers and merchants, and, with 
a few important exceptions, from Melbourne sources. Apart from 
home-produced building materials, coa! and one or two minor commodities, 
however, the price movements may be taken as representative of fluctuations 
in wholesale prices of basic materials in most Australian markets. The 
weighting system adopted is based on average annua] consumption during 
the years 1928-29 to 1934-35 inclusive. In the meantime, however, the 
original index has been cortinued on existing lines, as set out in § 1 of this 
chapter. 


2. Index-Numbers.—Index-numbers for each group of commodities and 
for all groups combined for this new index of wholesale prices of basic 
materials and foodstufis are given in the following table :— 


Wholesale Price Index-Numbers—Basic Materials and Foodstuffs, 1928 to 
December, 1944. 
(Base of each Group : Year 1928 = 1,000.) 
| 
Food- |} Goods Goods 

















| Oils, Build --. | princi- 
: Coal and tiles. cals. Hides Ma- To- fn: Home | Groups. 
* | Waxes. ’ | terials. bance aabad Pro- 
anit *) duced. 
1928 .. ir 1,000 1,006 1,000 1,600 {,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1930 .. + 954 | 1,082 612 955 548 998 951 1,053 917 951 
103i. Be 890 1,116 575 979 581 I,O12 812 I,119 791 873 
19325. +0 827 1,069 539 981 530 984 792 1,082 762 842 
CREE AS Be 818 882 621 949 564 995 778 1,009 746 812 
19345.1- re 785 816 664 885 601 979 808 989 752 811 
193507. te 740 877 620 817 593 971 849 1,025 761 827 
4996: <). oe 72 909 761 815 724 984 906 1,045 807 867 
193 70-)- Ne 791 952 872 817 889 I,102 929 1,126 843 QI4 
1938 .. ste 801 949 607 831 664 1,041 960 1,094 852 gil 
1939 .- ae 814 972 650 835 764 | 1,047 954 I,III 856 g18 
1940 .. ee 836 1,230 776 969 934 | 1,269 998 1,339 gor 1,008 
194I .. ae 880 | 1,342 820 | 1,061 982 | 1.368 | 1,044 1,562 go8 | 1,069 
1942 .. ore 968 1,509 934 1,163 1,037 1,540 1,187 1,804 1,007 1,202 
1943-1 ae 1,031 1,596 1,098 I,179 1,057 1.809 1.208 1,088 1,026 1,262 
1944 .. ws 1,030 1,599 1,082 1,178 1,057 1,832 1,224 1,996 | 1,035 1271 
1943— 
January ae 1,030 1,590 1,109 1,174 1,057 | 1,774 | 1,148 1,962 989 7.427 
February ate 1,030 1,592 1,103 £3397 1,057 1,784 1,170 1,961 1,005 1,239 
March ae 1,030 1,596 1,109 1,177 1,057 1,784 1,200 1,975 1,023 1,256 
April se 1,031 1,506 1,002 1,178 1,057 1,793 1,208 1,980 1,027 1.260 
May Ae 1,031 1,596 | 1,129 1,178 1,057 1,793 1,209 1,974 1,031 1,262 
June Sie 1,031 1,596 1,130 1,178 1,057 1,826 1,231 1,999 1,041 1,276 
July Se 1,031 1,597 1,127 1,180 1,057 1,826 35237, 1,999 1,046 1,279 
August me 1,031 1,597 1,106 1,180 1,057 | 1,826 | 1,22 1,998 1,036 £,27% 
September .. 1,031 1,597 | 1,079 | 1,180 1,057 | 1,826] 1,230 2,003 | 1,038 1278 
October ate 1,031 1,597 1,082 1,180 1,057 1.826 1,220 2,001 1,031 1,269 
November .. 1,031 1,597 1.031 1,180 1,057 1,826 1,213 2,005 1,023 1,263 
December... 1,031 1,597 1,077 1,180 1,057 | 1,828 1,209 1,996 1,025 1,263 
1944— 
January ae 1,031 1,599 1,070 1,180 1,057 1,828 1,213 2,003 1,026 1,265 
February... 1,031 1,599 1,070 1,180 1,057 | 1,828 | 1,204 1,989 1,024 1,260 
March or 1,031 1,599 1,070 1,178 1,057 1,832 1,206 1,993 1,024 1,261 
April He 1,031 1,599 1,070 1,178 1,057 1,832 1,222 2.c08 1,030 1,270 
May ae 1,031 1,599 1,070 1,178 1,057 1,832 1,224 1992 1,037 T2791 
June ye 1,030 1,599 1,082 1,178 1,057 | 1,832 1,239 1,995 1,047 1,279 
July .. | 1,030 | 1,599] 1,086] 1,178 | 1,057} 1,833 | 1,244 |} 1,904 | I,o51 | 1,282 
August .. | 1,030 | 1,599 | 1,107 E317 1,057 | 1,833 | 1,238 I,99I | 1,049 | 1,280 
September .. 1,030 1,599 1,095 1,178 1,057 1,833 1,224 |} 1,988 | 1,039 1,272 
October ar 1,030 1,599 1,093 1,178 1,057 15833 1. 2,222 1,996 | 1,035 | 1,270 
November .. 1,031 1,599 1,088 1,178 1,057 1,833 1,222 2,007 | 1,032 1,271 
December... 1,028 1,599 1,088 1,178 1,057 | 1,833 1,223 2,010 1,031 | ¥,271 
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EXPLANATION.—The index-numbers in the above graph are for the Six Capital Cities as a whole, with the exception of those for Wholesale Prices, which are for Melbourne. 
They are all calculated to the common base r911 = 1,000. the scale for which appears on the left of the graph. They are shown quarterly from 1912 to 1939, and thereafter 
the annua! average in the case of the Wholesale Prices (Melbourne). The ‘“‘C”’ Series Retail Prices (f00d, groceries, rent of 4 and 5 rooms, clothing and miscellaneous 
household expenditure) are shown quarterly from 1925. For the pericd 1911-1914 the “‘C”’ Series are taken back from the true base (November. 1914 = 1,000) by means 
of the ‘‘ A’”’ Series Index (Food and Rent of All Houses). Nominal Wages areshown quarterly from 1914, 29nd Rea! Wages quvarter/y from 1925. Real Wages are computed on the 
basis of the ‘‘C”’ Series. 
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CHAPTER III.—WAGES. 


§ 1. Operations Under Arbitration and Wages Board Acts and 
Industrial Legislation. 


1. General.—Particulars regarding operations under the Commonwealth 
and State Laws for the regulation of wages and hours and conditions of 
labour were first compiled for the year 1913, and reviews to the end of each 
annual period appear in previous issues of the Labour Report and in the 
Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


2. Laws Regulating Industrial Matters.—The Laws in force regulating 
rates of wage, hours of labour, and working conditions generally in both 
Commonwealth and State jurisdictions are as follows :— 


CoMMONWEALTH. 


Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1934. 

National Security Act 1939-1940 and certain Regulations made there- 
under. 

Arbitration (Public Service) Act 1920-1934. 

Industrial Board Ordinance, 1936-1940 (Australian Capital Territory). 


STATES. 
New South Wales .. Industrial Arbitration Act 1940-1943. 
Victoria... .. Factories and Shops Act 1928-1945. 
Queensland .. Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
1932-1945. 
South Australia .. The Industrial Code 1920-1937. 
Western Australia .. Industrial Arbitration Act Ig12-1941. 
Tasmania .. .. Wages Board Act 1920-1945. 


3. Methods of Administration.—(i) CommMoNnwEALtuH.—The Common- 
wealth authority consists of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, consisting of a Chief Judge and four other Judges; Conciliation 
Commissioners not exceeding three in number ; and Conciliation Committees* 
for particular industries. The Commonwealth Act provides that, where 
a State Award or Determination is inconsistent with an award 
issued by the Commonwealth Authority, the latter shall prevail. The 
Commonwealth Court can also restrain a State authority from proceeding 
in a matter already covered, or being dealt with, by the Commonwealth 
Authority. The Commonwealth Arbitration Court began to function in 
1905. 

The Regulations covered by Statutory Rules, 1940, No. 290, are to be 
construed as if their provisions were incorporated in the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. They are designed to secure during the 
period of the war the prompt settlement of industrial disputes occurring 
or likely to occur to the detriment of the war effort. The Regulations 
considerably extend the powers of and facilitate the handling of disputes 
by the Court. 


Wages, hours of labour and working conditions in the Commonwealth 
Public Service are regulated by the Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator, 
under powers conferred by the Arbitration (Public Service) Act 1920-1934. 
The system of arbitration commenced to operate in IgI2, cases being heard 





* Held by the High Court in 1930 to be invalid. 
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by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, as part of 
the ordinary work of that Court. From 1920, however, the control was 
transferred to the Arbitrator, who was appointed by the Government for 
a term of seven years, and who need not necessarily have legal qualifications. 
No appeal lies against a determination of the Arbitrator, but the Government 
can move the Parliament to exercise its right of veto when the instrument is 
brought before it for ratification. 


(ii) StratEs—(a) New South Wales.—The controlling authority is the 
Industrial Commission of New South Wales consisting of six Judges. 
Subsidiary tribunals are the Conciliation Commissioner, the Apprenticeship 
Commissioner, Conciliation Committees, and Apprenticeship Councils 
constituted for particular industries. Each Conciliation Committee consists 
of the Conciliation Commissioner as chairman and equal representatives 
of employers and employees. The Apprenticeship Commissioner and the 
members of the Conciliation Committee for an industry constitute the 
Apprenticeship Council for the industry. These subsidiary tribunals may 
make awards binding on industries, but an appeal to the Industrial Commission 
may be made against any award. Compuisory control commenced in Igor, 
after the earlier Acts of 1892 and 1899 providing for voluntary submission 
of matters in dispute had proved abortive. 


(6) Victoria.—The authority consists of Wages Boards for separate 
industries and a Court of Industrial Appeals, the latter presided over by a 
Judge of the County Court. The system was instituted in the State in 
1896, and represents the first instance in Australia of legal regulation in this 
sphere. 


(c) Queensland.—The authority is the Industrial Court, consisting of a 
Judge of the Supreme Court and two members appointed by the Governor 
in Council. Legal control was first instituted in 1907 with the passing of 
the Wages Board Act. 


(d) South Australia—The principal tribunal is called the Industrial 
Court ; there are also Industrial Boards for the various industries, and a 
Board of Industry. The Court is composed of the President (a person 
eligible for appointment as a Judge of the Supreme Court) who may be 
joined by two assessors who must be employed in the industry concerned. 
Deputy Presidents may also be appointed. The‘ Living Wage ” is declared 
by the Board of Industry, composed of the President or Deputy President 
of the Industrial Court and four Commissioners. Legal control was first 
instituted in Igoo. 


(e) Western Australia.—The system of contro] comprises an Arbitration 
Court, Industrial Boards, Conciliation Committees and Commissioners. 
The Court consists of a Judge of the Supreme Court and two members. 
Legal control dates back to Igoo. 


(f) Lasmania.—The authority consists of Wages Boards for separate 
industries, comprising a Chairman, appointed by the Governor, and equal 
numbers of representatives of employers and workers, appointed by the 
Minister administering the Act. The system was instituted in Igro. 


4. Awards and Determinations Made and Industrial Agreements 
Filed.—The following table shows the number of awards and determinations 
made and industrial agreements filed, excluding variations, in each State and 
under the Commonwealth legislation dealing with these matters during each of 
the years 1940 to 1944. 
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Awards and Determinations Made and Industrial Agreements Filed. 

















1940. 1941. 1942. 1943. 1944. 
mm» a2 oa 2 m2 
a =| S = | 
State, etc. = 2S & Ss i) 
’ ~ 3 > a > ov. > am > na 
Saye [8212 12213 (84 12 [88/8 
a =} i @ = ot = n tr) 
5s| 85 | £8] €5 | ess] gs lees] fe | Eee] &- 
soa| tc |Boe| GS |eSe| 8 [Sta] FS | ESS| BS 
SAE] “Sa | 406] <e | <A 8] <e [MAE | <e | aA] <a 
New South Wales 7o 22 65 49 72 23 24 II 36 10 
Victoria ; 170 te 262 202 ye 129 ae IIo 
Queensland ns ae 34 45 53 16 27 29 17 35 14 29 
South Australia .. AF 53 7 167 8 160 12 44 7 31 3 
Western Australia by 31 21 30 18 19 19 6 12 9 9 
Tasmania a 18 eont ay 19 - 20 ee 16 ; 
Commonwealth Court : 25 13 | 7 3 52 20 43 17 45 13 
Commonwealth Public Ser- 
vice Arbitrator 8 I Se 5 a 4 ys 3 a 4 
Total a4 .. | 402 108 610 94 555 103 286 82 | 265 64 


The figures in the above table exclude variations and interpretations of 
principal awards and agreements, of which a considerable number are made 
each year. Variations of Awards, Agreements, and Determinations made 
by the State and the Commonwealth Courts, Wages and Industrial Boards, 
and the Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator numbered 1,379 in 1944 
compared with 2,586 in 1943, and were distributed as follows :—New South 
Wales, 544; Victoria, 325; Queensland, 194; South Australia, 28; 
Western Australia, 31; Tasmania, 16; Commonwealth Court, 216, and the 
Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator, 25. 


The registration of industrial agreements is not provided for under the 
Victorian and Tasmanian Acts, but agreements filed under the provisions of 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act are in operation within 
those States. 


5. Awards, Determinations, and Agreements in Force.—Considerable 
extension of the principle of the fixation of legal minimum and marginal 
rates of wages and of working conditions has taken place since 1913 when 
the tabulation of such statistics was first undertaken by the Bureau, and for 
a number of years the figures showing approximately the magnitude of these 
operations have been published in this Report. The difficulties in obtaining 
precise data, however, have been great, for reasons explained in part in the 
following paragraph, and it is not proposed to continue their publication. 


With reference to the number of industrial awards and registered industrial 
agreements in force at the end of any period, awards and determinations 
made by both State and Commonwealth tribunals generally continue in 
force after the term of operation mentioned therein has expired, until 
rescinded or superseded by a subsequent order or award. Section 28 (2) 
of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides that, after 
the expiration of the period specified, the award shall, unless the Court 
otherwise orders, continue in force until a new award has been made; 
provided that, where in pursuance of this sub-section an award has continued 
in force after the expiration of the period specified in the award, any award 
made by the Court for the settlement of a new industrial dispute between 
the parties may, if the Court so orders, be made retrospective to a date not 
earlier than the date upon which the Court first had cognizance of that 
dispute. In the Industrial Code of South Australia, Section 47 (2), and in 
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legislation for other States, similar provisions are in force. All industrial 
agreements continue in force after the expiration of the term mentioned 
until rescinded or superseded by a subsequent agreement or order. The 
Tasmanian Wages Board Act, 1934 repealed Part IV. of the Principal Act 
providing for industrial agreements and all such agreements ceased to 
operate from the commencement of the Act unless an agreement existed in 
a trade to which no determination of a Board was applicable, in which case 
the agreement remained in force until its expiry or until a determination 
was made 


6. New Legislation and Special Reports.—Information concerning the 
main provisions of the various Industrial Acts in force throughout 
Australia was given in earlier Reports, and brief reviews are furnished 
each year respecting new industrial legislation, as well as details respecting 
noteworthy pronouncements or procedure by industrial tribunals, and any 
special application or conditions of the terms of awards or determinations. 
In this Report, brief particulars are given regarding new industrial legislation 
during the years 1944 and 1945 and special reports and tribunals connected 
with industrial matters during the year 1944 :— 


(i) Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration.—The number of 
awards made by the Commonwealth Court during 1944 was 45, and 13 
industrial agreements were filed under the provisions of the Act. Eleven 
agreements and 205 awards were varied. 


(ii) New South Wales.—During the year 1944 the number of Conciliation 
Committees established under the Industrial Act was 22, the number which 
expired, were dissolved or were no longer operative was II, and at the end 
of the year 359 Committees were in force. In addition, 323 Industrial Boards 
constituted under the Act were in force, but no awards were issued by these 
Boards, the work previously performed by them being undertaken mainly by 
the Conciliation Committees. Principal awards made by the Industrial 
Commission numbered 23, by Conciliation Committees, 13, and by Apprentice- 
ship Councils, nil. The number of variations made during the year was 
539, of which 238 were made by the Industrial Commission, 139 by Con- 
ciliation Committees, and 162 by the Industrial Registrar. Ten agree- 
ments were filed and 5 variations of agreements made. At the end of the 
year principal awards in force numbered 643, and industrial agreements, 
166. 


Declarations of the Basic Wage made by the Industrial Commission will 
be found on page 85. 


The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act No. 25 of 1943, provided 
for the appointment of not more than five Conciliation Commissioners. 

(iii) Victoria.—Wages Boards made IIo determinations during the year, 
the number including determinations which were reviewed more than once 
during the twelve months. The number of variations issued during the 


year Was - 25. 


An amendment (Act No. 4461 of 1936) of the Factories and Shops Act 
provided inter alia for the incorporation in all determinations of Wages 
Boards, so far as they do not conflict with State law, of the provisions of 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court awards for corresponding industries. 


The only legislation of industrial import passed during 1944 and 1945 
was the Factories and Shops Act, No. 5083, 1945 dealing with holidays. 
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(iv) Queensland.—Fourteen industrial awards were made during the 
year, all of which were awards of the Industrial Court. Industrial agree- 
ments filed numbered 29, variations of awards 177, and variations of agree- 
ments, 17. At the end of the year, 278 awards and 173 industrial agree- 
ments were in force. 


On page 87 will be found particulars of variations in the basic wage 
determined by the Industrial Court. 


Industrial legislation passed in the years 1944 and 1945 comprised the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts Amendment Act, No. 4, 1944 
and No. 14 of 1945, dealing respectively with preference in employment 
for returned men and with holiday pay, overtime, rates below award 
rates, &c. 


(v) South Australia.—The Industrial Court made three awards during 
the year and 28 determinations were made by Industrial Boards. Three 
industrial agreements were filed. The number of awards, determinations 
and agreements varied by the Court or Industrial Boards was 28. 


Particulars of variations in the “‘ Living Wage” determined by the 
Board of Industry will be found on page 88. 


No legislation of industrial interest has been passed since 1940. 


(vi) Western Australia.—During the year the Industrial Court made 
Io awards, but no awards were made by Industrial Boards. Nine 
industrial agreements were filed under the provisions of the State Act during 
1944. ‘Twenty-seven awards and one industrial agreement were varied. At 
the end of the year there were 228 awards and 214 agreements in force. 


Declarations of the basic wage made by the Industrial Court are referred 
to on page 8o. 


Industrial legislation passed since the year 1940 comprised the Industria] 
Arbitration Act No. 49 of 1941. 


(vil) Zasmania.—During the year Wages Boards made 16 determina- 
tions, and varied 16 determinations. 


At the end of the year 68 determinations were in force. 


The only legislation of industrial interest passed in 1944 and 1945 was 
the Wages Board Act No. 48, 1945 dealing with holidays. 


(vill) Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator—During 1944 the 
Arbitrator made four new determinations and varied 25 existing determina- 
tions. 


(ix) Australian Capital Territory—The regulation of industrial matters 
in the Territory under a local Industrial Board commenced in the year 1922. 


In accordance with the Industrial Board Ordinance 1936-1940 the Board 
now consists of a Chairman and four members and is constituted from time 
to time as follows :— 


(2) Where the matter for determination is one affecting Common- 
wealth employees and private employees—the Chairman and 
the four other members ; 
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(5) Where the matter for determination is one affecting Common- 
wealth employees—the Chairman, the member representing 
the Commonwealth, the member representing the Common- 
wealth employees ; and where the matter for determination is 
one affecting private emplovees—the Chairman, the member 
representing the private employers and the member representing 
‘the private employees ; provided that where the matter for 
determination is— 


(i) the making of a common rule ; or 
(ii) the determination or variation of the basic wage or 
standard hours of work ; 


the Chairman, may, at any stage of the proceedings, order that 
matter be referred to the full Board for determination. 


Provision was originally made only for the regulation by the Industrial 
Board of the wages and working conditions of Government employees, and 
for those working on Government contracts. By an amending Ordinance, 
dated gth April, 1936, workers in outside industry were similarly brought 
under the control of the Board and Determinations have since been made 
covering the majority of occupations in private enterprise. 


Provision for the automatic adjustment of wages according to the retail 
price variations shown by the “A” Series Index-Numbers* was made in 
the Determination operative from ist July, 10936. Adjustments in 
accordance with the variations of the ‘“ C” Series Index-Numbers starting 
with a newly-declared basic wage for an unskilled labourer of 95s. 6d. (which 
came into operation on roth October, 1941) replaced those under the “A ” 
Series as from 1st November, 1941, and quarterly thereafter. The latest 
rate payable is 105s. 6d. from 1st February, 1946. 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


1. General.—The collection of data respecting the nominal rates of 
wage payable in different callings and in occupations in various industries 
carried on in each State was first undertaken by this Bureau in the early 
part of the year 1913. Owing to the difficulty of ascertaining reliable par- 
ticulars of the numbers of apprentices, improvers and other juvenile workers 
to whom progressive rates of wage fixed according to increasing age or 
experience were payable from year to year, the inquiry was confined to 
the rates of wage payable to adult workers only, and was further limited 
generally to those industries in operation within the metropolitan area of 
each State. In order to make the inquiry comprehensive, however, certain 
industries were included which were not carried on in the capital cities, e.g., 
mining, shipping, agriculture, and pastoral. The particulars acquired 
were obtained primarily from awards, determinations and industrial 
agreements under Commonwealth and State Acts, and related to the minimum 
wage prescribed. In cases where no award, determination or agreement 
was in force, the ruling, union or predominant rate of wage was ascertained 
from employers and secretaries of trade unions. For convenience of com- 
parison weekly rates of wage were adopted. In many instances, however, 
the wages were based on daily or hourly rates, since in many industries and 
occupations in which employment is casual or intermittent wages are so fixed ; 
hence the average weekly earnings in such occupations will probably fall 
considerably short of the computed weekly rates. The information thus 





* An “A” series index-number for Canberra was specially continued for the purposes of these 
adjustments. 
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obtained referred to the weekly rate of wage in upwards of 400 specific 
occupations. Rates of wage were not of course available for each of these 
occupations in every State but the aggregate collection for the six States 
amounted to 1,569 male occupations or callings. These particulars furnished 
the necessary data for the computation of average rates of wage in various 
industrial groups,* and in each State and Australia as a whole. The average 
rate of wage for each industrial group in each State was computed by taking 
the arithmetical averaget of the rates of wage payable for all classified 
occupations within that group. It is not claimed that the results obtained 
by this method are precisely correct, but, owing to the difficulty in the past of 
obtaining satisfactory data as to the number of persons engaged in each of the 
occupations for which rates of wage had been obtained, no detailed system of 
weights could be applied. Though a considerable amount of information as 
to the number of persons engaged in different industries and occupations was 
available from subsequent Census results, it was found impracticable to 
bring the classification of these results into line with the detailed classification 
of occupations in the various industries as set out in the awards and. 
determinations. For final results for each State and for each industrial 
group throughout the States, however, a careful system of weighting according 
to industrial groups was adopted. For example, in computing the result 
for any State in any year, the computed average wage in each industrial group 
was multiplied by a number (weight) representing the relative number of 
all male workers engaged in that group of industries in the particular State. 
The sum of the products thus obtained, divided by the sum of the weights, 
represents the average wage for that State for the particular year. The 
weights used for each industrial group in the computations of the average 
wage for male and female occupations have been published in issues of the 
Labour Report prior to No. 20 of 1929. 


The results thus ascertained for the year 1913 were published in Labour 
Report No. 2, pp. 28-43. In the early part of the year 1914, the scope of 
the inquiry was considerably extended, and particulars included of the 
weekly rates of wage in respect of 930 specific occupations. The aggregate 
collection for the six States amounted to 4,256 adult occupations (3,948 
male, and 308 female). The results obtained thereby to the 30th April, 
1914, were published in Labour Report No. 5, pp. 44-50. These results 
were further analysed, and the average number of working hours which 
constituted a full week’s work in each occupation was ascertained and weighted 
in a similar manner to the rates of wage. This course was adopted in order 
to overcome the difficulty of making comparisons between States of the 
rates of wage in any specified occupation, since, in many instances, a different 
number of working hours constituted a full week’s work in different States. 
By dividing the weighted average number of working hours into the weighted 
average weekly rate of wage, a more satisfactory standard of comparison 
was ascertained. Results obtained from these computations were given for 
each industrial group for each State. 


Since the 30th April, 1914, the number of occupations included in 
comparative computations has been kept constant, but the particulars of 
wages given in the Appendix (Sections IV. and V.) to this Report include all 
the more important occupations. In most instances these have been taken 
from awards or determinations made by industrial tribunals, from agree- 
ments registered under Commonwealth or State Acts, or were obtained by 
direct inquiry. 





* The adopted classification of industries is shown on page iii. 
+ The sum of the weekly rates of wage divided by the number of occupations included. 
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To supplement the results thus obtained, investigations were made 
regarding rates of wage in past years with a view to showing their general 
trend in each State and in the several industrial groups. The total number 
of occupations for which particulars were available back to 1891 
was 652. 

The particulars given in this Chapter show variations in nominal wages 
from year to year in each State and in various industrial groups. 
pie Dee are also given showing variations in effective wages in each 

tate. 


2. Adult Male Weekly Wages—States, 1914-1944.—The following table 
shows the weighted average nominal weekly rates of wage payable to adult 
male workers at the dates specified for a full week’s work in each State and 
for Australia. Index-numbers are also given for each State with the average 
for Australia for the year IQII as base (= 1,000) :— 


Weekly Wage Rates: Adult Males, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work and 
Index-numbers of Wage Rates. 
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3. Adult Male Weekly Wages—Australia—Industrial Groups, 1914- 
1944,.—The following table shows for Australia (a) the weighted average 
weekly rate of wage in each of the industrial groups, and (6) the weighted 
average wage for all groups combined, at the dates specified. Index-numbers 
are also given for each industrial group with the average for all groups for 
the year I9gII as base (= 1,000) :— 


Weekly Wage Rates: Adult Males, Industrial Groups. 
Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable fora Full Week’s Work and Index-Numbers of Wage Rates in each Industrial Group. 
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31st December, 1943 .. 2,362 2,363 2,297 2,334 2,640 2,316 2,516 2,468 2,376 2,186 2,397 2,321 2,140 2,230 2,329 
grst March, 1944 er 2,350 2,353 2,289 2,327 2,639 2,305 2,505 2,462 2,364 2,181 2,383 2,318 2,131 2,222 2,322 
goth June, 1944 we 2,356 2,354 2,290 2,316 2,620 2,307 2,507 2,467 2,364 2,181 2.383 2.316 2,136 2,221 2,322 
goth September, 1944.. 2,361 2,363 2,300 2,321 2,620 2,313 2,510 2,471 2,370 | 2,187 2,383 2,317 2,142 2,227 2,327 
31st December, 1944 .. 2,363 2,364 25303 2,321 2,627 2,215 2,518 2,477 2,377 | 2,188 2,383 2,328 2,142 2,232 2,332 











(a) Including the value of victualling and accommodation where supplied. (6) Including the value of board and lodging where supplied. 
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4. Adult Female Weekly Wages—States, 1914-1944.—-The index- 
numbers given in the preceding paragraphs for male adult workers were 
computed with the weighted average wage in IQII as base (= 1,000). In 
the case of females, however, it has not been possible to secure information 
for years prior to 1914, and the index-numbers are therefore computed 
with the weighted average rate of wage payab'e to adult female workers in 
Australia at 30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 


The following table shows the weighted average nominal weekly rate 
of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week’s work in each State 
and Australia at the dates specified. Index-numbers are also given for each 
State with the average for Australia at the 30th April, 1914, as base (1,000). 


Weekly Wage Rates : Adult Females, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work and 
Index-numbers of Wage Rates. 

















Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. S.A. WA: Tas. alte 
No. of Occupations included 85 87 a7 47 24 28 308 
RATES OF WAGE. 
eG; ad: s. d. rar tay 2G. s. d. 
goth June, 1914 4c 26 9 27 4 27 Oo 24505 37 4 25 10 27 2 
3xrst December, 1935 a 44 II 44 2 48 oO 42 5 49 «ff 44 10 45 0 
’» » 1936 on 45 7 46 10 48 4 43 4 50 II 45 1 46 § 
0 9 1937 ~- | 50 2 49 2 5I 4 46 10 5I oO 48 6 49 8 
9 - 1938 e- 51 10 50 7 53 6 47 9 54 4 49 8&8 51 3 
9 9 1939 ee 533 5I 9 55 2 49 7 Ssimo 50 8 52 8 
>» 9 1940 oe 54 9 53 5 56 oO 52 1 57 6 he 54 3 
» 9 1941 as 57.3% 58 4 59 6 <5 60 4 56 7 53 2 
oe a 1942 ae 63 I0 64 II 66 4 60 3 64 2 6I 3 64 4 
Ae “A 1943 ae 67-11 70 2 69 9 6r 3 66 6 63 3 68 4 
31st, March, 1944 i 70 2 73, «0 7 YR 65 6 65 9 66 9 qt 4% 
30th June, 1944.. ava 7O 4 72 10 7373 65 4 €5 9 66 7 71 Oo 
30th September, 1944 ote 71 3 73 11 73 4 65 4 65 10 66 8 71 9 
31st December, 1944 We 7I 3 74751 74 +1. 65 4 65 10 68 6 yA aD © | 





INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914, = 1,000.) 





3oth June, 1914 ate 984 1,006 993 885 1,373 950 1,000 
gist December, 1935 +P 1,654 1,626 1,767 1,561 1,808 1,651 1,655 
Bx ne 1936 oe 1,677 1,722 1,780 1,594 1,873 1,661 1,708 
os a 1937 a 1,848 1,810 1,889 1,724 1,877 1,785 1,828 
- a 1938 vp 1,907 1,862 1,969 1,758 2,000 1,828 1,887 
= = 1939 i 1,960 1,906 2,031 1,826 2,049 1,866 1,938 
Be - 1940 he 2,016 1,966 2,060 1,916 2,116 1,954 1,996 
a - I94I . oe 2,133 2,148 2,191 2,038 2,220 2,082 2,141 
» *» 1942 ee 2,350 2,391 2,442 2,216 2,361 2,255 2,368 
*» 92 1943 oe 2,501 2,582 2,568 2,253 2,446 2,329 2,516 
31st March, 1944 i 2,582 2,688 2,703 2,412 2,419 2.456 2,616 
goth June, 1944.. ae 2,588 2,682 2.497 2,406 2,419 2,450 2,614 
3oth September, 1944 ar .2,622 2,720 2,699 2,406 2,422 2,453 2,642 


31st December, 1944 is 2,622 2,722 2,726 2.406 2,422 2,520 2,647 
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5. Adult Female Weekly Wages—Australia—Industrial Groups, 
1914-1944.—The following table shows for Australia (a) the weighted average 
weekly rate of wage in each of the industrial groups in which females are 
mainly employed, and (b) the weighted average rate for all groups combined, 
at the dates specified. Index-numbers are also given for each industrial 
group with the average for all groups at 30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 


Weekly Wage Rates: Adult Females, Industrial Groups. 
Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work and 
Index-numbers of Wuge Rates in Industrial Groups. 


\ 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 








Date. III. ea Wil So.crre a 
Food, Clothing, All Other Domestic, Mi i All 
Drink, Boots, M Me Hotels, oe Groups. 
etc. etc. a etc.(a) laneous. 
facturing. 
a 
RATES OF WAGE. 
See oe ee ee 
e..d. a. d. $4: 8. d. s. d. 8. a 
goth June, 1914 Bt aie 22 6 24 gS 26 11 Sieur 30 2 27 32 
31st December, 1935 ie 42 1 44 2 44 8 46 3 46 5 45 Oo 
99 9%» 1936.. ee 43 1 44 9 45 8 47 I 50 9 46 § 
” 1937.. we 45 7 48 I 49 4 Sisgt 53 0 49 & 
os 1938.. oe 47 I 49 9 50 6 52 11 54 6 Sis 
ve % 1939.. Big 48 9 50 9 51 11 54 5 56 8 52 8 
”» » 1940.. -. 50 Oo 52 6 53 8 55 10 57 II 54 3 
>» - Ig4I.. . 53 5 57s 58 oO 58 9 60 7 58 2 
29 9 1942.. . 59 8 63 II 64 7 63 4 O7 set 64 4 
31st March, 1943 oe a 60 4 64 I 65 2 63 10 68 9g 64 17 
30th June, 1943 os 60 8 65 8 65 6 64 4 69 II 66 1 
30th September, 1943 ee 61 II 66 Oo 67 5 65 6 7 Ase | 67 8 
31st December, 1943.. wa 62 3 66 2 9I 5 65 I0 y Ven @ 68 4 
31st March, 1944 ae os 61 9 20 7i<0 65 9 75 7 71 | 
30th June, 1944 ae ae 62 Oo 71 8 71 5 66 3 75 7 ar 50 
30th September, 1944 ae 62 5 7209 7iae9 66 II 75 10 FiTan0 
31st December, 1944 ie 62 7 2 9 7150 67.15 76 4 FIETE 





INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base : Weighted Average for Australia (27s. 2d.), 30th April, 1914, = 1,000.) 





goth June, 1914 ate Ae 828 gir 991 1,144 1,110 1,000 
31st December, 1935 hy: 1,549 1,625 1,645 1,701 1,708 1,655 
xs Ey 1936.. a 1,585 1,646 1,680 1,734 1,867 1,708 
+» o» 5937-. te 1,677 1,770 1,815 1,880 1,952 1,828 
“A + 1938.. ne T9732 1,831 1,859 1,947 2,004 1,887 
”» ” 1939.. oe 1,795 1,869 1,910 2,003 2,085 1,938 
99 99 1940.. ar 1,841 1,932 1,975 2,056 2,132 1,996 
ae os IQ41.. ote 1,967 2,110 2,134 2,163 2,229 2,141 
9 » 1942 an 2,195 2,354 2,378 2,332 2,468 2,368 
31st March, 1943 a axe 2,220 2,360 2,398 2,350 2,531 2,391 
goth June, 1943 ae Sc 2,233 2,416 2,41I 2,368 2,575 2,431 
30th September, 1943 7 2,280 2,429 2,480 2,412 2,762 2,491 
31st December, 1943 ee 2,291 2,435 2,629 2,424 2,794 2,516 
31st March, 1944 2,274 2,659 2,631 2,421 2,782 2,616 
30th June, 1944 ae ae 2,283 2,639 2,628 2,438 2,782 2,614 
30th September, 1944 are 2,298 2,678 2,640 2,464 2,791 2,642 
31st December, 1944 2,304 2,678 2,643 2.470 2,809 2,647 





(a) Including the value of board and lodging where supplied. 


6. Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wage, 3lst December, 1944.— 
(i) General.—The rates of wage referred to in the preceding paragraphs are 
the minima payable for a full week’s work. The number of hours con- 
stituting a full week’s work differs, however, in many instances, between 
various trades and occupations in each State, and between the same trades 
and occupations in the several States. To secure what may be for some 
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purposes a better comparison, the results in the preceding paragraphs are 
reduced to a common basis, namely, the rate of wage per hour in industrial 
groups in each State and in all Stites! In the Appendix (Sections IV. and 
V.) details are given of the number of hours worked per week in the various 
industries. The following tables include the average number of hours per 
week in industrial groups for each State. 


The tables show (a) the average weekly wage; (b) the average number 
of working hours per week for a full week’s work, and (c) the average hourly 
wage for adult male and female workers in each State and industrial group 
except Groups XI. (Shipping, etc. ), and XII. (Pastoral, Agricultural, etc.). 
Many of the occupations included in the latter two groups are of a casual 
or seasonal nature, and the hours of labour are not generally regulated 
either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or in other ways. 
Hence the necessary definite particulars for the computation of average 
working hours and hourly rates of wages are not available. 


(11) Adult Males.—The following table shows the average nominal weekly 
and hourly rates of wage payable to adult male workers and the weekly 
hours of labour at 31st December, 1944 :— 


Weekly and Hourly Wage Rates : Adult Males, Industrial Groups. 
Average Rates of Wage Payable and Weekly Hours of Labour, 31st December, 1944. 


i IIIiIIiCC tC i: ;---—————————,,cc-c—-C_—"—lT!s 


Aus- 
Industrial Group. | Particulars. N.S.W.] Vic. Qid. |} S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | tralia. 
(a) 














Weekly Wage /125/10 ole i10/7 rr5/1jrr7/11) 1116/1] 1231/1 
Working Hours 44.00 | 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00 
Hourly Wage 2/10] 2/8%| 2/84) 2/73) 2/8%) 2/72) 2/9 


I. Wood, Furniture, etc. 


| Weekly Wage |122/rr | 120/4| 121/o}115/10|124/11| 120/9| 121/2 
| Working Hours} 44.00 | 44.00] 44.00] 44.11] 44.00] 44.00] 44.01 
Hourly Wage 2/9+% 2/8%| 2/9 2/7%| 2/10 2/9 2/9 


II, Engineering, Metal 


W orks, etc. 


| Weekly Wage 120/2 | 118/4] 115/2| 1416/3] 118/4|112/10] 118/o 
Working Hours| 44.00 | 44.04] 43.44] 44.00] 44.13] 44.00] 43.91 


Ill, Food, Drink, etc. | 
| Hourly Wage 2/8% 2/84) 2/72) 2/73} 2/84] 2/6%| 2/8} 





Hourly Wage | 2/8 2/83| 2/9%| 2/92%| 2/83) 2/73] 2/84 
| Weekly Wage 1385/7 137/2| 125/7| 128/1| 145/8| 128/6] 134/8 
V. Books, Printing, ete. Wor king Hours 


Hourly Wage 


42. 41.91] 42.28) 43.56] 42.76] 43.35] 42-39 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Weekly Wage 117/5 | 118/9| 123/6] 123/6| 1319/5] 114/8] r19/o0 
| 

| 

| 3/2 3/33] 2/113) 2/113) 3/48) 2/114] 93/2 
| 

| 


{ 

IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. Al Working Hours} 44.00 | 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00 
L 
L 


Weekly Wage | 120/6 | 118/2| 115/3]115/11| 118/4| 118/3| 118/8 
W orking Hours 


Hourly Ww age 


VI. Other Manufacturing 43-89 | 43.90] 43-78] 43.71] 44.08] 43.91] 43.87 


2/9 2/84| 2/73| 2/73} 2/83] 2/84] 2/84 


| 
| 
Weekly Wage | 32/9 132/3| 120/2| r19/o|125/11} 123/0| 129/1 
VII. Building Working Hours | 43-65 | 44.00] 40.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 43.42 
| 
| 
| 
8 | 
| 


Hourly Wage 3/04 3/0 3/o| 2/83] 2/1034) 2/93] 2/113 


| 128/4 | 122/o] 128/7] 94/0|b138/2| 115/3|126/11 
40.70 | 40.47] 40.93] 43-79] 40.50] 41.33] 40.80 
3/1$ | 3/04] 3/1#) 2/1%| 3/5) 2/92) 3/12 


124/3 | 123/4| 120/2|114/11| 119/o| 112/9|121/10 
43-80 | 43.74| 44.00] 44.00] 43.75] 44.00] 43.83 
2/10 2/9%| 2/8%| 2/73| 2/83) 2/62) 2/93 


114/6 | rr1/4| 110/6| 106/7| 116/4| 105/8| 112/1 
44.00 | 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00 
2/74 | 2/64] 2/64) 2/5) 2/72; 2/4%| 2/68 


Weekly Wage 
Working Hours 


VIII. Mining(c) ae a 
| Hourly W age 


| Hourly Wage 


Weekly Wage 
| Working Hours 
Hourly Wage 


L 
| Weekly Wage 
[X. Railand Tram Services .. | Working Hcurs 


X. Other Land Transport .. 








(a) Weighted Average. (b) Excludes District allowances in the gold-mining industry. 
(c) Average rates of wage and hours prevailing at the principal mining centres in each State. 
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Weekly and Hourly Wage Rates: Adult Males, Industrial Groups—continued. 


Average Rates of Wage Payable and Weekly Hours of Labour, 31st 
December, 1944—continued. 














Aur 
Industrial Group. Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A.] Tas. |tralia. 
(a) 
Weekly Wage(h)| 122/8 | 123/4|119/11| 121/4|121/10| 121/6| 122/2 
XI. Shipping, ete. ive Working Hours ie we oe ae ae : if , 
Hourly Wage 
XII. Pastoral, too eer ene) 119/6 | 118/2| 120/8|117/10/117/10| 122/6] 119/4 
etc. Hourly Wage 
Weekly Wage(c)} r11/9 | 112/6| 105/8] 102/8| 107/1| 102/0| 109/9 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. .. Working Hours] 44.00 | 44.33] 44.00] 44.00] 44.80] 44.00] 44.17 
Hourly Wag.(c)| 2/63 | 2/68] 2/4%| 2/4] 2/48] 2/38] 2/53 
Weekly Wage 116/7 |115/r1o|r10/10| 107/6] 1314/0} 109/7| 1134/5 
XIV. Miscellaneous .. Me Working Hours} 44.00 | 44.67] 44.00] 44.65] 44.00] 43.77] 44.26 
Hourly Wage 2/72 2/7| 2/64 2/5 2/7 2/6 2/7 
All Groups(a) Weekly Wage r21/4 | 119/6| 118/o] 113/7|121/10] 116/6| 119/6 
Weekly Wage 121/8 | r19/8| 117/o| 111/9| 122/8] 113/90] 1129/5 
sa a ah i a a4 Working Hours 43-50 | 43.91] 43.18] 44.21] 43.15] 43.39] 43.61 
: Hourly Wage 2/94 2/83) 2/83] 2/6t) 2/10} 2/74| 2/82 





(a) Weighted average. (b) Average rates of wage are for occupations other than Masters, 
Officers; and Iingineers in the Merchant Marine Service, and include value of victnalling and 
accommodation where provided. (c) Includes the value of board and lodging, where supplied, in 
order that the rate may be comparable with those paid in other industries. 


(i) Adult Females.—The following table shows the average nominal 
weekly and hourly rates of wage payable to adult female workers and the 
weekly hours of labour at 31st December, 1944 :— 


Weekly and Hourly Wage Rates: Adult Females, Industrial Groups. 
Average Rates of Wage Payable and Weekly Hours of Labour, 31st December, 1944. 

















Aus- 
Industrial Group. Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | tralia. 

(a) 
Weekly Wage 61/5 | 65/0} 59/9} 55/9] 53/11| 64/9] 62/7 
III. Food, Drink, ete. oe Working Hours} 44.00 | 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00| 44.00 
Hourly Wage 1/48 | 1/5%| 1/44] 1/32) 1/22) 1/52) 1/5 
Weekly Wage 72/0 | 73/2) 75/3| 75/3| 63/61 71/10] 72/9 
IV. Clothing, Boots, eto. .. Working Hours | 44.00 | 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00 
Hourly Wage 1/7% 1/8} 1/83) 1/83] 1/53] 1/78) 1/72 
1. Iv. évi Weekly Wage 70/2} 75/2) 65/ol 65/3 60/3] 71/10 
: All Siherandtactarin Working Hours | 44.00 | 44.00] 44.00] 43.77 44.00] 43.99 
© | Hourly Wage | 1/74] 1/88] 1/52] 1/6 1/44] 1/73 
Weekly Wage(b)| 65/4 | 71/7] 68/7) 55/8| 68/6] 63/5| 67/1 
XIIT. Domestic, Hotels, eto. .. Working Hours | 43.38 | 44.00] 44.00] 44.00] 44.00| 44.00] 43.78 
Hourly Wage(b) 1/6 1/74} 1/68] 1/3t; 1/63) 1/54] 1/63 
Weekly Wage 77/0 | 79/6) 81/10] 55/8 76/4 
XIV. Shop ane Clerks, Working Hours | 44.00 | 45.00] 44.00] 44.00 44 36 
—— Hourly Wage 1/9 | 1/9}| 1/103] 1/3} 1/83 
{| Weekly Wage 71/3 | 73/11] 74/1) 65/4) 65/10] 68/6) 7x/1x 
All Groups(a) Sie Working Hours | 43.88 | 44.19] 44.00] 43.99] 44.00] 44.00] 44.03 
Hourly Wage 1/74 1/8} 1/83, 1/53| 1/6) 1/63) 1/73 





(2) Weighted average. 


the rate may be coiparable with those paid in other industries. 








(b) Includes the value of board and lodging, where supplied, in order that 
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7, Adult Male Weekly Wages—States, 1891 to 1944.—The following 
table shows the weighted average nominal weekly rates of wage payable to 
adult male workers in each State from 1891 to 1944. The wages given in this 
table relate to the 31st December in each year. Index-numbers are also 
given for each State with the average for Australia in IgII as base (= 1,000). 


Weekly Wage Rates: Adult Males, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work and Indez- 
: numbers of Wage Rates. 





= 
State. 1891.| 1901.| I911.] 1914.| 1920.| 1929. | 1938.| 1939-| 1940. | 1941. | 1942.) 1943. | 1944. 












































RaTES OF WAGE. 


























{ 

s. djs. d.js. d.js. djs. dj se. dja. d.js. d| 8. d.j¥. a 8. d.| 8 d.| 8. d. 

N.S.Wales ~. 144 1/43 1115r 5/56 2194 Oj}102 I1/95 0196 7/99 7)105 4 118 3/12z 3/xr2r 4 
Victoria ~- 140 5140 g/50 6/54 7|86 I|r0r I/9r 2/93 5/97 O}104 5) 116 7\119 7|119 6 
Queensland .. [46 6/46 2/51 1/53 Sj9rt 6j10I 2\95 10/97 5] 97 9Qijr0or1 9Q)T10 2 116 ro|/118 0 
8. Australia .. |4r 7/42 o]51 11/54 5/82 8! 97 0/87 1/88 11! 92 I1]roo \3/1T2 311T3 OITIZ) 7 
W. Australia .. [52 4/53 11/59 0|62 10/89 9/100 7/99 I]100 6/104 Ojr10 Z)1I7 7|122 2|121 10 
Tasmania .- 138 6/36 rol4x o]52 8185 9| 94 8/88 5/89 5| 92 7| 99 3 108 2|)116 9/116 6 
Australia .. 143 5/43 5/5r 3155 7/89 rolxor 2/93 5/95 3| 98 1\|104 3|115 8/119 S|z19 © 





INDEX-NUMBEBS. 
(Base: Weighted average for Australia (518. 3d.) 1911 = 1,000. 


= 
= 








N.S. Wales... 861| 858] 1,003| 1,096] 1,835] 2,007 | 1,854] 1,885] 1,943 | 2,056 | 2,308 2, 8B 95%. 
Victoria re 789| 796) 985] 1,065] 1,679] 1,972 | 1,780] 1,823) 1,892 | 2,037 | 2,275 21333| 2,332 
Queensland . 908] 901| 997] 1,042| 1,785] 1,975 | 1,870] 1,900] 1,908 | 1,985 | 2,150} 2,279, 2,303 
8. Australia. 811] 819] 1,013| 1,062} 1,613] 1,896 | 1,700] 1,735| 1,812 | 1,957 2,189] 2,219] 2,216 
W. Australia .. | 1,022| 1,052] 1,152] 1,226] 1,751] 1,963 | 1,933 1,962| 2,029 | 2,149 | 2,294] 2,383] 2,377 
Tasmania ae 751| 719| 799] 1,028] 1,674] 1,848 | 1,725] 1,745 1,807 | 1,937 | 2,111] 2,279] 2,273 








ee | eee | 














Australia .. 848} 848] 1,000] 1,085 1,752] 1,974 | 1,823] 1,858] 1,913 | 2,034 |2,257] 2,329] 2,332 








8. Adult Male Weekly Wages—Australia—Industrial Groups, 1891 
to 1944.—The following table shows the weighted average nominal weekly 
wages payable in each industrial group in Australia. The wages relateA the 
31st December in each year. Index-numbers are also given “for each 
industrial group with the average for all groups in IgII as bage (= 1,000). 


Weekly Wage Rates: Adult Males, Industrial Grggps, 
Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week's Work and Index: 


numbers of Wage. Rates. 


ee : 
































S 
— 1891.| 1901.| 1911.| 1914.| 1920. | 1929. | 1938. mae 1941. | 1942. | 1943. | 1944. 
i fa 
—- a 
RatES OF WAGs. 
a | | 
et UW Se St ee A pe Gitar he Ba iae dl 8 s. d.ls. d.|s. d.l-s. d.| 8. d.| 8s. d. 
1 s2 5152 3/57 8159 6] 95 1]104 Jo} 98 2\100 I1]102 r1/108 5|118 2]/r12r ojr2r I 
Il. 47 &148 5154 6157 9] 92 S/IC3 6] o7 8] 99 «3/102 §\|110 o|r18 I1]/12z Ij;12r 2 
II. 38 2144 7/50 9/55 8) 89 3/190 10] 95 2] 96 9] 99 3,106 1/114 3/117 8]118 oO 
IV. 36 8/36 3/50 3/53 ©} 86 5! 99 6] gt 9] 93 2| 96 4]105 7/116 Io]j119 7119 O 
V 53 5/5 0/58 11/63 10) 99 Olixg xixrr2 of114 3/116 Ol119 6/131 4/135 4/134 8 
VI. 16 41/46 5/51 11/56 0} 88 Ir/102 2] 94 4] 95 8&| 99 O]107 olr16 4ix18 olrx8 8 
VII. 52 6/53 1c/62 1/65 5) 95 alr13 O}104 6)106 5/109 11/116 I1]/127 3/128 r1}/129 I 
Vill .. 158 4154 8/64 2/65 2/103 rol110 Jlro& 2{109 I/II IO/115 1/123 9]126 6/126 IT 
1X. .- [50 10152 4157 159 8] 693 XI1c5 2] 95 5] 96 6/100 3/108 8/118 g|r2z glr2r 10 
x 39 9140 9/46 7/52 &' 87 3) 96 og] gt 7] 92 To] 96 3]10r I1/110 3/112 O}112 I 
XI. oo [98 2| 88) «5144 +7149 10! 88 ol107 Oo] 97 6] 98 6/102 6/106 g]119 9]122 10/122 2 
XII. .» 134 10/32 1/43 C140 5) 87 1] 95 6] 82 3] 84 Oo} 85 8) 93 Grrr Blir8 r1jr19 4 
XIII. .. |32 10/30 8145 5\17 11] 80 6] 92 6} 88 3] 89 11] 93 0} 97 10/107 5/109 8l109 9 
XIV. .. 139 7138 10/47 7154 oo} 84 11! 96 8] go 5] 92 1°] 96 B3]roK 2j/IIK Ijrrq 3irrq § 





| —— | ———————————_—_ OO OC 
—E—— 


ALL GROUPS 











43 $|43 5S/ST 3 








2211.—3 
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Weekly Wage Rates : Adult Males, Industrial Groups—continued. 
| 
Industrial Group. 1891.|IQOI.| [9I1./I9I4. 1920./1929.| 3938./1939.|1940.] 1941.11942.| 1943.| 1944. 
| 
INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted average for Australig (518. 3d.) 1911 = 1,000.) 








{ | ' 

I. Wood, Furniture, etc. |1,023/1,010}t,125|1,161/1,855)2 os 1,916| 1,953 2,008 2,116 2,306] 2,362| 2,363 

II. Engineering, Metal | 
Works, etc. 





| 
931} 945/',064|r 127 I S03/2, O19] 1,906} 1.936 1,998 2,147 2,321| 2,36<| 2,364 











| 


VI. Other ee f 904] 907 Fokglt!099 1,736/1,994| 1,840] 1,867) 1,931/ 2,088 2,270] 2,31¢| 2,375 


III. Food, Drink, ete. .. | 745| 8711 -991/1,085|1,742/1,967 1,857] 1,888 1,937, 2,071 2,229! 2,29°| 2,30 
IV. Clothing, Hats, catia | | , od as | | ie 
etc. | 716) Zot} 981/1,034|1,687|1,942| 1,790] 1,817 1,880 2,060 2,280] 2,334] 2,321 
V. Books, Printing, ete. [nea 99(11,149|1,246|1,941/2,323| 2,185| 2,220 2,264 2,332 2,562 2,64: | 2,627 
| | 
| } j 


VII. Building .. ¥ | 986/1,050|1,213]1,276]1,865/2,205| 2,039] 2,976 2,145 2,282 2,484] 2,51/| 2,518 
VIII. Mining ; . |1,134]1,067|,194|1,272 2,026)2, 4 2,111] 2,142 2,182 2,245 2,415] 2, 468| 2,477 

LX. Rail and Tram Sér- | | | 
vices 1,O21/I,113/1,165/1, 816 2; 82 1,862| 1,884) 1,957 2,121 '2,316| 2,376 | 2,377 


oe | 992 
X. Other Land Trangport | 7721 795) 9g1c|I,026}1 1,702IT, 888) 1,787 1,812) 1,878 1,989)2, 151) 2, 18¢ | 2,188 


745| 751| 871| 97 foes 2,39; | 2,383 
| | 

680] 627) 839] 9965/1 eae 863] 1,604| 1,639 1,671 1,825'2,179| 2,32) 2,328 

641] 598] 887| 935]1,571'1,804] 1,722] 1,755, 1,815 1,908 2,095/ 2,14¢ | 2,142 

773| 759] 929/1,054/1 1056 1,886) 1,764] 1,811) 1,878 1,974/2,167| 2,23¢ | 2,232 

} j 


XI. Shipping, etc. 1,716|2,087 I,902| I,922| 2.001 
XII. Agricultural, Pastoral, 

etc. a 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 


XIV. Miscellaneojg 


nN 
































| | 
848 848 I 000] 1 ,085/1 752 1,974 1,823) 1,858 1,913 2,034/2,257) 2,22c| 2,332 
| 





# 


9. Adult Male Hourly Wages—States, 1914-1944.—The following 
table shows the weighted average nominal hourly rates of wage payable to 
adult male workers in each State at the dates specified. |Index-numbers 
are also given for each State with the average for Australia at 30th April, 
X¥QI4 as base (= I,000). 


Hourly Wage Rates : Adult Males, States. (a) 
Notr.—The rates of wage per hour are shown to the nearest farthing. 
y cigmeed Average Nominal Hourly Rates payable and Index-numbers of Hourly Rates. 























New ; : S rate ; 
pate, | South | viotra, | Gpaepe | seat, | Mortrn | ar. | astra 
Be RATES OF WAGE. 
| 
PRR Ae ae ae 8 8. d.-| ta; d.| "a: ds | ss. a. 
30th April, 1914 I 2 r 1%} 1 14 I 1} r 4] 1 1 I 2 
31st December, 1921 | 2 1/2 OF | 2 2 I1og | 2 I 111g | 2 of 
i BB 1929 |: 2.4 2.24 | 2 4 2 i 2 22 2 of | 2 3 
» i 3633} 441 r & | 2 of to .7t| 2.50 r 84] 1 of 
ve a £Ona | ie x SEN 2 OF} © -7z% |r 10g.) 1. 82]. r 104 
i oo agae (bai 2: cg. | 2N2 r 8} ] rime] xr of] 1 2103 
a oj 1936 2 o}| I Io 2K 19 2 of I of 1 113 
ea ee 1937 | 2 22/ 1114 | 2 2 I 10} | 2 I} y -17 2 of 
» po avne 2. 3 2 08 4 2) gk vd TOE |) 2. 3G} FTIR] 2 “1B 
ms » 1939| 2 34) 2 18] 2 3h |\ 2118] 2 4 20 | 2 2 
mh ¥ 1940 | 2 4$/ 2 22] 2 33 Rot 2 5 2 I¢ | 2 34 
i oe TOT | 258] .2 5 @ 6 2s 8b 1-2 972 | 223 2 5% 
‘3 ‘5 TO42 2 SE 82: 8E 27k | 2 8. 2 ot| 2» 64) 2 8 
ve is 1943 2 94] 2 82 2 81 2 64 2 10} 2 74 2 88 
9 »  1944| 2 Of 2 SE} 2 8§ | 2 624 2 IO 2 73| 2 8} 


(a) Weighted average hourly rates of wage for all industrial grcups excepting Groups XI. 
(Shipping, etc.), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, ete.). Working hours have not been generally 
regulated by industrial tribunals for occupations classified in Industrial Groups XJ. and XII. 
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Hourly Wage Rates : Adult Males, States—continued. 





New : 
1 1 : Queens- South Western Tas- 
Date. Stas Victoria. land. Australia.| Australia. mania. Australia. 


Sa anv cS Se a ee CRE 


INDEX-NUMBERS. 


(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (13.96d.) 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 

















30th April, 1914 .. 998 980 963 991 I,170 933 1,000 
31st December, 1921 | 1,817 1,741 1,865 1,637 1,796 1,675 1,779 
- - 1929 | 2,011 1,895 | 2,001 1,808 1,923 1,751 1,940 
+ » 1933 | 1,655 1,438 1,775 1,372 1,571 1,463 1,507 

a - 1934 | 1,676 1,484 1,782 1,410 1,624 1,494 1,594 

- » 1935 | 1,703 1,496 | 1,782 1,476 |} 1,689] 1,519 | 1,623 
” . 1936 | 1,731 1,567 | 1,787 1,500 1,776 1,552 1,670 
' » 1937 | 1,878 | 1,676] 1,875 | 1,602] 1,804] 1,643] 1,779 
‘ " 1938 | 1,935 1,741 1,934 1,638 1,968 1,671 1,840 

>» ¥ 1939 | 1,963 1,834 1,979 1,692 2,001 1,717 1,903 

es 1940 | 2,038 1,920 | 1,986 1,796 2,080 1,805 1,973 

3 _ 1941 2,138 2,071 2,092 1,950 2,240 1,938 2,098 

3 1942 | 2,339 | 2,302 2,232 2,153 2201 2,165 2,295 

. * 1943 2,401 2,342 2307 2-1 O3 2,445 2,260 2269 

+ » 1944 | 2,405 | 2,343 | 2,329 | 2,173 | 2.443 | 2254 | 2,355 





1o. Adult Female Hourly Wages—States, 1914 to 1944.—The 
following table shows the weighted average nominal hourly rates of wage 
payable to adult female workers in each State at the dates specified. Index- 
numbers are also given for each State with the average for Australia at 30th 
April, 1914 as base (= I,000). 


Hourly Wage Rates : Adult Females, States. 
Notr.—The rates of wage per hour are shown to the nearest farthing. 
Weighted Average Nominal Hourly Rates payable and Index-numbers of Hourly Rates. 


























New , 
Date South | Victoria, | Queens | Souths | Sreetera. | manta, | Austral 
ales. | 
ne 
Rates OF WAGE. 
| 
s.d.| ad. |. di. | as de) ede Pp eds: | Sand: 
30th April, 1914 o 64 o 62 o 64 o 52 o go} o 6 o 62 
31st December, 1921 I I I of 1 13+] o 11} I 2} I oO I of# 
ra 1929 1 23} x 24 I 3 ior 14 I 34 I 32 1 24 
o. 1933 | © I11?} o 11} 1 of | o rof}] r of | OI1f |] O I1f 
ee oe 1934 I oO 114 I I Oo II i oO 114 I o 
| 
3 oP 1935 1 o}] o 11} I 1 Oo II4 1 1 o 11? 1 oO 
a os 1930 1 o4 1 of r 14] o 11} 1 4 I oO 1 of 
iS - 1937 1 r#} 1 14 I 2 I o} I 14 I of 1 1% 
x _ 1938 r 2}} xr 14 I 24 I of I 2} 1 I} 1 1% 
= = 1939 I 23; I 2 I 3 | cae I 22 I I4 I 2} 
. - 1940 I-23 I 24 1 3} 1 12 1 3% r 24 I: 24 
9 oo) rQO4I i 3% I 3% I 4 I 3 I 4% I 34 I 32 
5 0424) Ser T1521 16 r 4t| r 5¢| © 42) 1°53 
- 2 1943 1 63, I 7 er, 1 43} 1 64 1 54 i) 64 
: »  1944| 1 73] 1 8 | 1 8t| rt st| 1 6 | x GF] x 7 
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Hourly Wage Rates : Adult Females. States—continued. 


New 
Queens- South Western Tas- 
Date. oe Victoria. land. | Australia| Australia.| mania. | 4¥8tralla. 


7S na ae nA eeememgm rcee ce e ee (eee 


INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base : Weighted Average for Australia (6.64d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 


30th April, 1914... 980 1,021 976 881 1,386 920 1,000 
318t December, 1921 1,965 1,878 1,989 1,770 2,215 1,794 1,923 
* an $920: [2,218 2,154 2,252 2,015 2,333 2,108 2,182 
te o 1933 1,770 1,700 1,919 1,611 1,916 1,691 1,752 
” » 1934 | 1,819 | 1,738 | 1,956] 1,699} 1,947] 1,730] 1,797 
” » 1935 | 1,848 1,758 1,971 i, 72t 1,947 1,759 1,818 
oe ss 1936 | 1,875 1,883 1,985 1,700 2,018 1,803 1,881 
9 9 1937 | 2,066 1,985 2,107 1,839 1,990 1,938 2,017 
mp 1938 | 2.134 2,050 2,196 1,878 2,164 1,991 2,084 
9s =e 1939 | 2,193 2,107 2,267 1,952 2,237 2,032 2,145 
‘sa be 1940 | 2,256 2,184 2,298 2,069 2,361 2,181 2,220 
r» 1941 | 2,387 | 2,387 | 2,444 | 2,274 | 2,477 | 2,324 | 2,387 
Pr “A 1942 | 2,630 2,657 2,726 | ° 2,473 2,636 2,517 2,642 
* a 19.43 2,798 2,869 2,566 2,514 2.79:40 2,509 2,506 
9 ‘ 1944 | 2,934 3,024 3,042 2,685 2,703 2,813 2,952 


St en a tt 


TI. Nominal Hours of Labour—Adult Males, States.—The following 
table shows the weighted average nominal hours of labour (excluding 
overtime) in a full working week for adult female workers in each State and 
Australia at 30th April, 1914, and at 31st December, Ig2I to 1944. Index- 
numbers are given for each State with the weighted average hours of labour 
for Australia at 30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 


Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime): Adult Males, States.(a) 


Weighted Average Nominal Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime) worked during a Full 
Working Week. 
Te a 
New 
South Victoria. 
Date. Wales. 


$a 


Hours or LABOUR. 





Queens- South Western Tas- 


land. | Australia. | Australia.| mania, | AUStralla. 


30th April, 1914 .. | 49.42 | 48.80 | 48.78 | 48.60 47-78 | 48.62 48.93 
31st December, 1921 | 45.66 49.95 45-52 47.07 40.24 46.84 40.22 


%9 » 1929 | 44-14 | 46.83 | 43.96] 46.83 | 45.58 | 47.09 | 45.34 
2 »» 1933 | 44-23 | 46.82 | 44.00] 46.83 | 45.51 | 46.77] 45.36 
> » 1934 | 44-23 | 46.82 | 44.00] 46.83 | 45.51 | 46.77 | 45.36 
% » 1935 | 44.18 | 46.69] 43.69] 46.63 | 45.48] 46.75] 45.26 
9» » 1930 | 44.08 | 46.41 | 43-69 | 46.55 | 45.30] 46.33] 45/09 
%9 » 1937 | 44-07 | 46.22 | 43.08 | 46.57] 45.25 | 46.24] 45.03 
> » 1938 | 44.01 | 45.75 | 43-67 | 46.31 | 44.34 | 46.00] 44.82 
%9 x 1939 | 43-92 | 44.01 | 43.46] 45.83 | 44.33] 45-33] 44.29 
’9 » 1940 | 43-70] 44.28 | 43.46] 45.23] 44.09] 44.92 | 44.04 
¥ » 1941 | 43.68 | 44.12 | 43.43 | 44.49] 43-13 | 44.42 | 43.83 
9 9 = 1942 | 43-52 | 43-94 | 43-32 | 44-25 | 43-11 | 43.51 | 43.65 
os pe: 1943; | 43.52 43.94 43.18 44.21 43.11 43.37 43.62 
99 » 1944 | 43-50] 43-91 | 43.18 | 44.21 | 43.11 | 43.39] 43.61 


(a) Weighted average working hours per week for all industrial groups excepting Groups XI. 
(Shipping), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Working hours have not been generally regulated by 
industrial tribunals for occupations classified in Industrial Groups XI. and XII. 
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Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime): Adult Males, States—continued. 


New 
: Queens- South Western Tas- 
Date. ae Victoria land. Australia. | Australia. mania, Australia. 


| 


INDEX-NUMBERS. 


(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (48.93), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 


3oth April, 1914 _ .. 1,010 997 997 993 976 994 1,000 
31st December, 1921 933 960 930 962 945 957 945 
9 » 1929 902 957 898 957 932 962 927 
0 » 1933 904 957 899 957 930 956 927 
0 » 1934 904 957 899 957 930 950 927 
s » 1935 903 954 893 953 929 955 925 
% »» 1936 gol 948 893 951 926 947 922 
” ” 1937 gol 945 893 952 925 945 920 
- » 1938 899 935 893 946 906 940 916 
” » 1939 898 QI2 888 937 906 926 905 
” - 1940 893 905 888 924 gol 918 goo 
x ; 1941 893 902 888 909 881 908 896 
_ . 1942 889 898 885 904 881 889 892 
- i 1943 88o 898 882 904 882 886 891 
ee - 1944 889 897 882 904 882 887 801 


12. Nominal Hours of Labour—Adult Females, States.—The following 
table shows the weighted average nominal hours of labour (excluding overtime) 
in a full working week for adult female workers in each State and Aust alia 
at 30th April, 1914, and at 31st December, 1921 to 1944. Index-numbers 
are given for each State with the weighted average hours of labour for 
Australia at 30th April, I914, as base (= 1,000). 


Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime): Adult Females, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime) worked during a Full 
Working Week. 








New 
: y Queens- South Western Tas- 
Date. cote Victoria. land. Australia. | Australia. | mania. Australia. 
Hours or LABourR. 
goth April, 1914 .- | 49-34 | 48-54 | 49-32 | 49-33 
31st December, 1921 | 45.06 46.04 | 45.66] 46.10 
os °° 1929 | 43-93 45-40 44.01 46.03 
o» »» 1933 | 43-93 | 45-44] 44-03 | 46.03 
is » 1934 | 43-93 | 45-44 | 44-03 | 46.03 
” .” 1935 | 43-93 45-44 44.03 46.03 
” » 1930 | 43-93 | 44-94 | 44.03 | 46 03 
» » 1937 | 43-92 44.76 44.03 46.02 
o a 1938 | 43.88 44.03 44.03 45-96 
= ae 1939 | 43.88 44.42 44.01 45-96 


” ¢ 1940 | 43.88 44.19 44.01 45-47 
” 9 I94I | 43.88 44.19 44.00 44.00 
* ‘5 1942 | 43.88 44.19 44.00 44.00 
” > 1043 | 43.98 44.19 44.00 44.00 
9 » 1944 | 43.88 44.19 | 44.00 | 43.99 
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Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime): Adult Females, States—conitinued. 
| 


New - 
: , ; Queens- South Westein Tas- 
Date. aie Victoria. land. Austialia.| Australia.| mania. Australia. 























INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base : Weighted average for Australia (49.08) 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 


30th April, i914 .. 1,005 989 1,005 | 1,005 992 | 1,034 1,000 
31st December, 1921 918 938 930 | 939 937 975 931 
- a 1929 895 925 897 938 928 939 913 
ve 9 1933 895 926 897 938 928 939 913 
oe f 1934 895 926 897 938 928 939 913 
is 9 1935 895 926 897 938 928 939 913 
0 o» 1936 895 916 897 938 928 922 909 
+ a 1937 895 QI2 897 938 928 922 907 
pe ‘i 1938 894 909 897 936 925 919 905 
€ 1939 894 905 897 936 925 919 904 
a “ 1940 804 goo | 897 926 896 896 900 
a ps 1941 894 goo 896 896 896 896 897 
A ‘is 1942 894 goo 896 896 896 896 897 
ts y 1943 894 goo 896 | 896 896 896 897 
‘ ‘ 1944 894 900 896 | 896 806 896 897 


13. Nominal and Effective Wages.—(i) General. Wages are said to 
be nominal when they represent the actual amounts of money received in 
return for labour, and are described as effective or real when expressed in 
terms of their equivalent purchasing power, that is, their purchasing power 
over some definite composite unit or regimen the cost of which can be 
ascertained at different times. The relation between nominal and effective 
or real wages was discussed at some length in Labour Report No. 6, and was 
also referred to in Labour Report No. rr. 


Since it is possible to measure purchasing power over more than one 
composite unit or regimen it is equally possible to convert any given nominal 
wage series into more than one series of eflective or real wages. Prior to 
1936 it was the practice of the Bureau to compute effective wage index- 
numbers by dividing the nominal wage index-numbers by the corresponding 
retail price index-numbers for food, groceries and rent of all houses (“A ”’ 
series). While wage-rates were generally varied on the basis of the “A” 
series index-numbers there was a good deal to be said for this procedure. 
When the Commonwealth Court abandoned the ‘‘ A” series, the merits of 
the “C”’ series of retail price index-numbers for “ deflating ’’ nominal wage 
rates were strengthened. The ‘‘C” series covers food, groceries, rent ot 
four and five-roomed houses, clothing and miscellaneous household require- 
ments. As the computation of the ‘ A” series index by this Bureau was 
discontinued after the June quarter, 1938, real wages to the end of 1937 are 
measured in terms of their purchasing power over both the “A ”’ series 
regimen and the “C ” series regimen* in the following tables and over the 
“C” series only for the subsequent years. 


(11) Nominal Weekly Wage Index-numbers—Adult Males, States, 1901 to 
1944.—The following table shows for the period Igor to 1944 the weighted 
average nominal weekly rates of wage in each State, the weighted average 
rate for Australia in 1911 being taken as the base (= 1,000). The index- 
numbers for Igor and 191 are based on rates current at the end of December, 
annual averages not being available. For I914 and subsequent years, 
however, the index-numbers have been computed from the average of the 
rates current at the end of each quarter. 





* For explanation of ‘A’ and “C” series, see pages 35 and 36. 
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Nominal Wage Index-Numbers: Adult Males, States. 












































(Base: Weighte! Average Weekl: Wage for Austr ia, I9QII = 1,000.) 
State. IQOI.| IQII.| I9T4. 1921.| 1929.| 1936.| 1937.| 1938.| 1939 | 1940.| 1941.| 1942.| 1943.| 1944. 
} 

ee rs | [oman] UNENEet EASE PEDO] PRE Sel Ee. neer a ems arewa| puter aromse ene PERE ieee (piercer Ch 3 
N.S.Wales .. 858] 1,003] 1,093] 1,862] 2,012] 1,654] 1,723] 1,829] 1,874] 1,920| 2,024] 2,210) 2,357 2,305 
Victoria ote 796| 985] 1,062] 1,803] 1,964] 1,583] I 665] 1,755 1,808] 1,865] 1,984| 2,172] 2,330] 2,323 
Queensland .. 901] 997] 1,035| 1,879] 1,976] 1,728] 1,774] 1,854] 1,885] 1,903 1,981| 2,091| 2,207] 2,288 
8. Australia 819] 1,013] 1,061] 1,697] 1,891] 1,533] 1,608 1,688] 1,725] 1,764] 1,897| 2,065] 2,212] 2,212 
W. Australia 1,052| 1,152| 1,223] 1,832) 1,960] 1,730] 1,790} 1,376] 1,956] 1,999 2,106] 2,215] 2,349| 2,368 
Tasmania .. 719| 799| 1.027 1,745| 1,840] 1,610] 1,656] 1,718] 1,738] 1,787] 1,895| 2,057| 2,196] 2,268 
Australia .. 848 1,000) 1,081 1826 1,972 1,638| 1,707| 1,799] 1,844] 1,889] 1,997| 2,164] 2,309] 2,326 





_  EUEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 








(iii) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbers—Adult Males, States—r1go1- 
1944.—In obtaining the effective wage index-numbers in the following tables 
the nominal wage index-numbers shown above have been divided by the 
corresponding retail price index-numbers for the capital city and multiplied 
by 1,000. 


The index-numbers for 1901 and rg1r which are based on nominal rates 
of wage current at the end of December may be taken as substantially accurate 
since the movement in wages during the course of any one year prior to 1914 
was comparatively slight. 


Effective or Real Wage Index-Numbers for Adult Males (Full Work) : Measured in terms 
of purchasing power over the ‘‘ A” series regimen. 


(Base: Weighted average real wage in Australia in 1911 = 1,000.) 








State. IQOL.JIQII. | 1914.| 192I.| 1928.| 1929.] 1930. | 1931.] 1932. |1933. | 1934.|1935. 1936 | 1937. 





——— | —— | ——_————_—— Soares pene a ae 








N.S.Wales.. 961] 973] 906] 1,079] 1,089] 1,050} 1,107| 1,160] 1,150] 1,138] 1,1O1| 1,095] 1,090} 1,107 
Victoria... 915| 1,037] 961] 1,038] 1,120] 1,084] 1,158) 1.162) 1,126] 1,139) I,114|/ 1,092/ 1,075/ 1,099 
Queensland 1,172] 1,090] 1,038] 1,244] 1,236] 1,220] 1,317] 1,345 1,376| 1,417] 1,377] 1,322] 1,261] 1,237 
8. Australia 948| 957| 929] 1,027] r 089| 1,067] 1,166] 1,178] 1,133] 1,152] £.144] 1,149] 1,143] 1,151 
W. Australia | 1,024] 1,023] 1,070] 1,139] 1,156] 1,143! 1,229] 1,232] 1,212) 1,246) 3,221 1,260] 1,251] 1,253 
Tasmania .. 827| 838] 942] 977) 1,099) 1,064] I,11I| 1,104) 1,067| 1,094 1,086! 1,099] 1,094] 1,088 





























Australia 964] 1,000] 948] 1,076/ 1,115| 1,082] 1,152 1,185] 1,168] 1,178) 1,148) 1,135] 1,121] 1,133 








Since the ‘ C ” series index-numbers were not compiled for periods prior 
to November, 1914, it has been assumed for the purpose of the following 
table that fluctuations between 1911 (the base of the table) and 1914 in the 
“©” series would have been similar to the fluctuations observed in the 
““ A” series. 


. 


Effective or Real Wage Index-Numbers for Adult Males (Full Work): Measured in terms 
of purchasing power over the ‘‘C”’ series regimen. 


(Base : Weighted average real wage in Australia in 1911 = 1,000.) 























State. IQII.| 1914.| 1921.| 1928.| 1929./1936.| 1937.| 1938.| 1939 | 1940.! 1941.| 1942.) 1943.| 1944. 
N.S.Wales .. re 925| 1,073] I,159| 1,130] 1,150] 1,168] 1,207| 1,207} 1,187] 1,187] I,204| 1,234] 1,247 
Victoria ee vs 954| 1,084| 1,188] 1,164! 1,131] 1,155] 1,180] 1,180] 1,167] 1,187] 1,190} 1,233] 1,234 
Queensland... .. |1,022| 1,227] 1,296] 1,290| 1,296] 1,277] 1,311| 1,306] 1,264] 1,240) 1,221] 1,241] 1,288 
8. Australia A 914| 1,034| 1,106| 1,099] 1,r01| 1,128] 1,146] 1,147] 1,136] 1,158) 1,159] 1,209] 1,214 
W. Australia .. | 1,043] 1,096] 1,155] 1,152] 1,219| 1,242] 1,281] 1,308] 1,293] 1,279] 1,259] 1,282] 1,292 
Tasmania .. se 902| 984| 1,123| 1,108] 1,128] 1,141] 1,167) 1,153] 1,139] 1,142] 1,150] 1,184} 1,237 








—-_—————_— 























Australia... | 1,000} 948] 1,087 lad I,151| 1,162] 1,178] 1,209| 1,211] 1,190] 1,194] 1,196] 1,231] 1,246 


Oe  — 
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In the above tables the effective wage index-numbers are computed to 
the one base, that of Australia for 1911. As the index-numbers are 
comparable in all respects, comparisons may be made as to the increase 
or decrease in the effective wage index-number for any State over any period 
of years. 

(iv) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbers—Adult Males, Australia— 
IgoI-1944. In the following table similar index-numbers are given for 
Australia as a whole under both the “A” and “C” series. These are 
obtained by dividing the nominal wage index-numbers for Australia for the 
year concerned by the corresponding retail price index-numbers for the six 
capital cities and multiplying by 1,000. 

Nominal and Effective or Real Wage Index-Numbers for Adult Males (Full Work), @ 


(Base: Weighted average real wage in Australia in 1911 = 1,000.) 





Effective or Real Wage 
Index-numbers, i.e., relative 


Retail Price Index-numbers. ; 
purchasing power over 








Nominal regimen of— 
Weekly 
Year. Wave 
eee S an oer 
er OSadlestndiel *“C” Serie eaten : ae 
ee, (All Tench A * Series. C” Series. 
All Houses). 

Igor... Ry 848 880 ae 964 
IgIO.. oC 955 970 74 985 
IQII.. Ke 1,000 1,000 (1,000) 1,000 (1,000) 
IgI2.. we 1,051 I, IOI ae 955 
IQI3.. Sc 1,076 1,104 ws 975 vs 
IQI4.. ve 1,081 1,140 1,140 948 948 
IQI5.. ae 1,092 F278 1,297 854 842 
1916.. =p! 1,144 1,324 1,319 864 867 
1917.. ed 3,226 1,318 1,406 930 872 
1918.. ee 1,270 1,362 1,501 932 846 
1919.. ee 1,370 1,510 1,695 907 808 
1920.. IP 1,627 1,785 1,935 QII 841 
1927’. — 1,826 1,697 1,680 1,076 1,087 
1922.. ets 1,801 1,600 1,619 1,126 I,I1I2 
G22. ye 1,805 1,700 1,664 1,062 1,085 
1924.. is 1,840 1,681 1,637 1,095 1,124 
1925.. pe 1,861 1,722 1,654 1,081 3,325 
1926.. Ne 1,914 1,786 1,677 1,072 1,141 
O27... tee 1,946 1,766 1,662 1,102 1,17! 
1928.. wi 1,963 1,760 — 1,675 1,115 1.172 
1929.. rate 1,972 1,822 1753 1,082 I,I151 
1930.. oe 1,939 1,683 1,618 FESS 1,198 
193I.. na 1,752 1,479 1,448 1,185 1,210 
T9032... ie 1,639 1,403 E397 1,168 1,190 
1933.. ie 1,584 1,345 1,335 Lf78 1,187 
1934.. Si 1,590 1,385 1,355 1,148 0 Me 
1935-. oh 1,612 1,420 1,380 1,135 1,169 
1936.. i 1,638 1,461 1,409 T1321 1,162 
1937. vhs 1,707 1,507 1,448 133 1,178 
1938.. a 1,799 (b) 1,488 (d) 1,209 
1939.. ae 1,846 (d) 1,526 (6) E214 
1940.. me 1,889 (5) 1,588 (b) 1,190 
I194I.. ae 1,997 (b) 1,673 (b) I,194 
1942.. or 2,164 (b) 1,809 (b) 1,190 
1943... ee 2,309 (5) 1,876 (b) 1,231 
1944.. x 2,326 ; (b) 1,867 (b) 1,246 


(a) As to the effect in abnormal periods, see page 20 of Labour Report No. 6. (6) Not available. 


NoTe.—for years prior to 1914 the nominal wage index-numbers relate to the end of the vear only 
but from 1914 onward these figures, in addition to those for retail prices, are averages for the whole year. 
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The effective or real wage in 1901 under the “A” series was 3.6 per 
cent. less than in I9g1r. During the period I912 to 1920, while wages in- 
creased steadily, prices increased at a greater rate, with the result that the 
purchasing power of wages under both the “A” and the “C” series was 
less in each of these years than in Igtr. The first occasion on which the 
effective wage was higher than in IQII was in the year Ig2I. 


In 1937, the last complete year for which both “ A” and “C”’ series of 
retail price index-numbers are available, the effective wage was I3.I per cent. 
higher than in IgII under the “A” series and 17.7 per cent. under the 
““C” series. 


As retail prices fell slightly in 1944, while nominal wages rose, the effective 
wage index-number rose from 1,231 to 1,246 under the “ C ” series. 


14. Productive Activity.—The preceding tables show the movement 
in real (or effective) wages, i.e., wages measured in series of retail purchasing 
power. A parallel problem is the measure of productivity, 1.e., the quantity 
of production (irrespective of prices) in relation to population or persons 
engaged in production. 

The following table shows the total recorded value of production valued 
as in the principal markets as ascertained from various sources during the 
years specified :— 

Estimated Gross Value of Australian Production. 
(Recorded Industries.) 








lente Dairy, Forestry af 
Year. oe Pastoral. eae vn : mor : a . Mining. eeutage Total 
(a) 
£’000. £’000. £’000. £’000. £’000. £’000. £’000 
1906 25,349 | 45,389 13,611 4,879 | 26,643 | 31,172 | 147,043 
1911 38,774 | 52,729 20,154 5,868 | 23,303 | 47,531 | 188,359 
1913 OE 46,162 63,146 21,682 6,626 253594 57,074 | 220,884 
1914 as 36,052 67,085 22,504 6,853 22,054 59,004 | 213,552 
1916 we 61,255 83,054 27,931 6,062 23,192 60,502 | 261,996 
1920-21 112,801 90,641 52,613 II,136 21,675 | 101,778 | 390,644 
1921-22 .. 81,890 75,054 44,417 10,519 20,029 | I1I2,517 | 344,426 
1922-23 .. | 84,183 | 97,127 43,542 | 1,124 | 20,281 | 123,188 | 379,445 
1923-24 .. 81,166 | 110,216 42,112 11,866 22,184 | 132,732 | 400,276 
1924-25 .. | 107,163 | 127,301 45,190 12,357 24,592 | 137,977 | 454,580 
1925-26 .. 89,267 | 113,556 48,278 12,784 | 24,529 | 143,256 | 431,670 
1926-27 .. | 98,295 | III,716 46,980 | 12,790 | 23,939 | 153,634 | 447,354 
1927-28 .. 84,328 | 124,554 50,261 12,181 23,015 | 158,562 | 452,901 
1928-29 .. 89,440 | 116,733 59,717 11,617 19,539 | 159,759 | 447,805 
1929-30 .. | 77,109 | 84,563 49,398 | 11,371 | 17,912 | 149,184 | 389,537 
1930-31 .. 70,500 | 69,499 43,0607 8,313 15,361 | 112,966 | 319,706 
I93I-32 .. 74,489 61,540 41,478 7,703 13,352 | 106,456 | 305,018 
1932-33 . 753502 64,851 39,622 8,470 15,583 | 114,136 | 318,224 
1933-34 -- 79,731 | 95,013 40,306 9,605 | 17,608 | 123,355 | 357,218 
1934-35 -- | 68,587 | 74,556 44,763 | 10,856 | 19,949 | 137,638 | 356,349 
1935-30 .. 75388 | 91,286 47,533 | 11,424 | 23,248 | 155,891 | 404,770 
1936-37 .. 91,403 | 105,499 49,886 11,7€5 | 27,381 | 170,811 | 456,745 
1937-38 .. 93,229 | 100,794 57,641 14,755 | 32.434 | 188,061 | 486,914 
1938-39 .. 76,851 84,805 60,404 14,634 | 32,463 | 195,746 | 464,993 
1939-40 .. 95,784 | 104,972 62,070 15,347 36,839 | 212,488 | 527,500 
1940-41(D 70,406 | 110,959 62,629 17,179 40,003 | 248,751 | 549,927 
1941—42(b) 94,778 | 120,000 64,731 18,671 41,257 | 306,426 | 645,863 
1942-43(b) | 111,535 | 133,246 732044 19,392 38,462 | 341,106 | 717,385 
1943-44(b) 112,860 | 137,906 77.450 18,105 33.741 | 355,223 | 735,375 


(a) Value added in process of manufacture, 


(6) Subject to revision. 
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In the absence of a satisfactory measure of the total quantity of recorded 
production, the retail price index-numbers have been applied to the value of 
production, in the same manner as they have been applied to nominal wages, 
to measure their relative purchasing power. The results may be taken to 
indicate the purchasing power in retail prices of the things produced and for 
convenience will hereafter be called real production. Owing to the dis- 
continuance in 1938 of the “A ”’ series retail price index-number it is not 
now possible to continue the measurement on the basis of this scries. 


Two tables are given :—The first (I.) shows real production per head of 
population, but any deductions therefrom must take into account the 
following considerations. The production considered is material production 
only, and takes no account of services. As civilization advances, material 
production becomes less important relative to services, and a smaller propor- 
tion of the population is engaged in such production. For example, the 
use of the motor car, the cinema and wireless is comparatively recent, and 
in connexion therewith a much larger number of people is employed in 
services than in material production. It follows, therefore, that material. 
production per head of population will not measure accurately the progress of 
productive efficiency, but will tend to give too low a value. Unemployment, 
of course, would also depress it. 


A better measure is given by real production per person engaged in material 
production. The second table (II.) attempts to give this. The result will 
give a better measure of productive efficiency, but will not take into account 
the effect of unemployment, though the index may be somewhat depressed 
by short time and rationing. 


The two tables tell different stories. Before unemployment became severe 
in 1930, real production per head (as shown in the last column of the 
first table) had remained substantially steady with minor fluctuations since 
1906. Whatever gain had been made in productive efficiency had been 
largely counterbalanced by the gradual change over from production of 
goods to production of services. Coincident with the heavy increase in 
unemployment between the years 1930 and 1933, the maximum being 
reached in 1932, the index-number fell sharply from its normal level of 
about 100 to 78 11 1930-31. This would imply a fall in average real income 
of nearly one-fourth from the normal level taking unemployment into 
account. Apart from a slight recession in 1934-35 due to a drop in wool 
values the index-number rose continuously from 1931-32 onwards; the 
pre-depression level was reached in 1935-36 and the peak of 1924-25 was 
exceeded in 1937-38. This upward movement was interrupted in 1938-39 
and 1940-41 but recovered to a new high level in 1941-42 and continzied 
in 1942-43 and 1943-44. During the latter year, the rise in prices in all 
branches of primary production except gold coincided with a greater quantity 
output in all branches of production except mining, and with increased 
activity in manufacturing. As the retail price index showed little change 
compared with the previous year the real production per head of population 
rose by 1.3 per cent. to a peak higher than any previously attained. 


The index-number of real production per person engaged (as given in 
the last column of the second table (II.)) shows on the other hand, an 
appreciable upward tendency. It rose steeply during the 1914-1919 War, 
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as might have been expected, fell somewhat after the war, and recovered 
again. In 1929-30 the fall was substantial, due partly to the lag in the fall 
of retail prices. The index-number increased during the next four years 
to 126, only to fall again in 1934-35 with the fall in wool prices during that 
year. During the following four pre-war years a fall was recorded for one 
year only (1938-39). During the war-years up to and including 1943-44 
increases were recorded except in 1940-41. The index-number of 147 for 
1943-44 represents a record high level, and an increase of over 18 per cent. 
compared with 1938-39. This figure for real production per person engaged 
implies a high real wage for those in employment, and is consistent with 
available information concerning rate of effective or real wages, which has 
maintained in recent years the high level reached in the years 1927 to 1929. 


I.—Production per Head of Population. 





Gross Value of Material 





Production. 

Retail Price Real Production per head 

Per head of Index-Numbhers of population (1911 =100) 

population. (a) measured in purchasing 

Year. recess IgII =1,000. power over regimen of — 

Total. dex 
Actual. | Number. 
IgI1I1=I00 
**A’’ Series.| ‘‘C’’ Series. | ‘‘A’’ Series. | ‘‘C’’ Series. 
£000. £ : 
1906 147,043 | 35-9 87 902 me 97 “ 
IQII 188,359 AI.2 100 1,000 (1,000) 100 100 
1913 220,884 45.1 110 1,104 es 99 cr 

1914 213,552 43-0 104 1,140 1,140 92 92 
1916 261,996 | 53.3 129 15324 1,319 98 98 
1919-20... | 343,097 64.9 158 1,624 1,695 97 93 
1920-21.. | 390,644 y Poe? 175 1,821 1,935 96 gI 
19Q2I-22.. | 344,426 62.5 152 1,600 1,680 95 go 
1922-23.. | 379,445 67.4 163 1,642 1,619 100 101 
1923-24.. | 400,276 69.6 169 Gy 7 1,664 99 102 
1924-25.. | 454,580 shy Ra 188 1,690 | 1,637 Gt II5 
1925-26.. | 431,670 72.0 175 1,766 1,673 99 104 
1926-27... | 447,354 73-1 178 1,763 | 1,663 101 107 
1927-28.. | 452,901 72.5 176 1,776 1,676 99 105 
1928-29.. | 447,805 | 70.5 171 1,785 1,693 96 101 
1929-30.. | 389,537 | 60.6 147 1,783 1,688 83 87 
1930-31... | 319,706 49.2 120 1,574 1,528 76 78 
1931-32.. | 305,018 | 46.5 113 1,432 1,406 79 80 
1932-33... | 318,224 | 48.2 8, 1,358 1,344 86 87 
1933-34-- | 357,218 | 53-7 130 1,365 1,344 96 97 
1934-35-- | 359,349 | 53-2 129 1,399 1,366 92 95 
1935-30... | 404,770 60.0 146 1,437 1,392 IOI 105 
1936-37.- | 456,745 O71 163 1,489 1 Pe IIo 114 
1937-38.. | 486,914 70.9 172 1,530 1,467 I12 117 
1938-39... | 464,093 | 67.1 163 (5) 1,512 (5) 108 
1939-40.. |527,500 | 75.4 183 (b) 1,545 (5) 119 
1940-41... | 549,927'| 78.4 190 (0) 1,634 (6) 117 
1941-42.. | 645,863 go.I 219 (d) 1,730 (d) 126 
1942-43.. | 717,385 | 99.7 242 (5) 1,864 (5) 130 
1943-44... | 735,375 | 101.2 246 (5) 1,868 (6) 132 


(a) For explanation of “‘ A’”’ and “‘ C”’ series, see pages 35 and 36. 


(6) Not available. 
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Il.—Production per Person Engaged. 


fieul Production per person 

engaged (1911 = 100) measured 

in retail purchasing power 
over regimen of—(bd) 


Value of Material Production 
per person engaged in Produc- 
Number tion.(@) 








Year. engaged 
in Material at) ers ae far oem a ue ane ee 
Production.(a) : 
Actual se yore ti “*A’’ Series. *“C”’ Series. 
’000. £ 
1906.. or 659 223 87 96 7 
I9II.. ve 728 257 100 oo 100 
I9I3.. we 756 290 113 102 aie 
IQI4.. ae faa 289 113 99 99 
Ig16.. re 685 381 148 1G 4 I12 
1920-21 2 760 510 199 Log 103 
1921-22 - 775 441 172 107 102 
1922-23 .. 793 475 185 113 114 
1923-24 +0 810 491 IQI III 115 
1924-25 ar 826 547 213 126 130 
1925-26 a 831 515 201 114 120 
1926-27 6 841 527 205 116 123 
1927-28 - 838 536 209 118 125 
1928-29 Ne 830 536 209 E17 123 
1929-30 a 803 482 187 105 110 
1930-31 be 728 431 168 108 112 
1931-32 2 741 411 160 112 II4 
1932-33 age 781 407 158 117 118 
1933-34 ae 815 437. 170 125 126 
1934-35 id 862 412 160 115 117 
1935-30 ~ gol 448 174 I21 125 
1936-37 aon 930 491 IQI 128 134 
1937-38 ee 961 504 196 128 134 
1938-39 fs 962 481 187 (c) 124 
1939-40 = 979 536 209 (Cc) 135 
1940-41 7 1,016 538 210 (c) 128 
1941-42 we 1,029 624 243 (c) 140 
1942-43 a 1,023 697 271 (c) 146 
1943-44 i I,042 706 275 (c) 147 
(a) Vide following explanatory remarks. (b) Derived through Retail Price indexes shown in 
previous table. For explanation of ‘A’ and “ C ” series, see pages 35 and 36. (r) Not available. 


The data for the preceding table are not complete. The numbers 
engaged in timber-getting are not accurately known, so that the value of 
production on this account, and the corresponding persons engaged, are both 
left out of account. Further, the information about women engaged in 
primary production is unsatisfactory, so that males alone are counted in 
primary industries. In manufacturing, the numbers are converted into 
equivalent male workers on the basis of relative wages for male and female 
workers. The column headed “ number engaged ” is, therefore, rather an 
index than the absolute number of individuals occupied in material 
production, but as an index, it should be accurate enough to give a 
satisfactory index of production per person engaged. 


§ 3. The Basic Wage and Child Endowment in Australia. 
I. The Basic Wage.—(i) General—The “ basic’? wage is’ determined 
by industrial tribunals in Australia operating under Commonwealth and 
State Arbitration Acts. In the industrial legislation of New South Wales*, 


* See p. 85 for modification of provision. 
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Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia, provision is made for the 
tribunals appointed under the Acts to determine the basic rates of wage to be 
paid to adult unskilled workers. In Tasmania provision for the declaration of 
a basic rate of wage is not included in the industrial Acts in force. The 
Wages Board system operates in this State, and each Wages Board 
determines the rate of wage to be paid to the unskilled worker when the 
determination for an industry or calling is under review. In Victoria, 
however, the same Wages Board system exists, but by amendments 
of the Factories Act, operative from 17th October, 1934 (vtde p. 86), 
Wages Boards are obliged to adopt the same rates as those determincd 
by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court for similar industries. 


As the power of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court is limited by the 
Commonwealth Constitution to the settlement, by conciliation and arbitration, 
of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State, no 
similar provision is to be found in the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. In practice, the Court does declare a Commonwealth 
basic wage and uses the wage so declared as a basis for all awards made by 
it in the exercise of its jurisdiction. That is, upon a new basic wage being 
declared, the awards made in the settlement of all inter-State industrial 
disputes are re-opened and amended accordingly. 


(ii) Acts in Force.—The acts in force providing for the determination of 
a “basic” wage are as follows :— 


(a) New South Wales—Industrial Arbitration Act 1940-1943. 

(b) Victoria—Factories and Shops Act, 1928-1945. 

(c) Queensland—Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1932- 
1945. | 

(d) South Australia—The Industrial Code 1920-1937. 

(ec) Western Australia—Industrial Arbitration Act 1912-1941. 


2. The Commonwealth Basic Wage.—(i) General_—The doctrine of a 
basic wage was propounded as far back as 1890 by Sir Samuel Griffith, 
Premier of Queensland, and the same principle was enunciated in the New 
South Wales Arbitration Court in somewhat similar terms by Mr. Justice 
Heydon in 1905. In spite of these pronouncements, however, and of the 
fact that wage-fixing tribunals had been in operation as early as 1896 
(in the State of Victoria), it was not until the year 1907 that the first basic 
wage, as such, was declared by a Court in Australia. This declaration was 
made by Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, and is popularly known as the “ Harvester 
Judgment” by reason of its having been determined in connexion with 
H. V. McKay’s Sunshine Harvester Works.* The rate declared in this case 
was 78. per day or £2 2s. per week for Melbourne, the amount considered 
reasonable for ‘‘a family of about five} ”, and was generally referred to as 








* 2 C.A.R., pp. 1-38. 

+ The average number of dependent children per family was apparently regarded by the Court as 
about three, although statistical information available at the time did not permit of exact figures being 
ascertained. ‘The 1911 Census disclosed, however, that the average issue of husbands aged 35-39 in the 
wage aua salary earning group (excluding unemployed) was 3.00 children of all ages, and -ome such figure 
was probably in the mind of the Court. The only figures available from the 1021 Census for dependent 
children under 14 years for the wage and salary earning group (including unemployed) were—per male 
householder, 1.55, and an estimate per adult male of 1.0. The average numbers of dependent children 
under sixteen years for the wage and salary earning group (including unemployed) at the 1933 Census 
were as follows—per adult married male, 1.45, and per adult male,o.g1. ‘The following are the estimated 
numbers of dependent children under fourteen years far the same group—per adult married male. 1.27, 
and per adult male, 0.80. See however, page 76 for Court’s interpretation in 1940 Basic Wage Inquiry 
of the real basis of this wage. 
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the “ Harvester ” wage. According to a rough allocation by the Judge, 
the constituent parts of this amount were £1 5s. 5d. for food, 7s. for rent, 
and gs. 7d. for all other expenditure. 


The judgment was delivered on 8th November, 1907, in the matter of 
the application of H. V. McKay for an Order in terms of Section 2 (d) of the 
Excise Tariff 1906. The Commonwealth Parliament had by this Act imposed 
certain excise duties on agricultural implements, but provided that the Act 
should not apply to goods manufactured in Australia ‘“‘ under conditions as 
to the remuneration of labour which are declared by the President of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to be fair and 
reasonable.’’ The President discussed at length the meaning of “ fair and 
reasonable’, and stated: “ These remarks would not be made if the 
Legislature had defined the general principles on which I am to determine 
whether wages are fair and reasonable or the reverse. . . . The provision 
for fair and reasonable remuneration is obviously designed for the benefit of 
the employees in the industry; and it must be meant to secure to them 
something which they cannot get by the ordinary system of individual 
bargaining with employers. . . . The standard must therefore be 
something else ; and I cannot think of any other standard appropriate than 
‘the normal needs of the average employee regarded as a human being living 
in a civilized community.’” This may therefore be taken as the original 
criterion adopted by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court in the fixation 
of its “‘ basic ’’* wage. 


The President in his judgment stated: “‘ My hesitation has been chiefly 
between 7s. and 7s. 6d.; but I put the minimum at 7s. as I do not think 
that I could refuse to declare an employer’s remuneration to be fair and 
reasonable if I find him paying 7s. per day.” 

The “ Harvester” basic rate was adopted by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court for incorporation in its awards and practically the same 
rates continued until the year 1913, when the Court took cognizance of the 
retail price index-numbers, covering food and groceries and rent of all 
houses (“A ” series) for the 30 more important towns of the Commonwealth, 
which had been published by the Commonwealth Statistician for the first 
time in the preceding year. These index-numbers had been taken back 
to 1901, with the year IgII as base, and disclosed not only considerable 
percentage increases since 1907, but also large disparities in the relative 
purchasing power of money in the various towns. The basic rates for towns 
were thereafter fixed on their respective index-numbers, taking the index- 
number 875 for Melbourne for the year 1907 as being equivalent to 42s. 
per week, or the base of the table I,000 as being equivalent to 48s. per 
week. Exceptions were made in the case of many country towns, where 
certain “‘ loadings ’’ were applied to counterbalance the lower index-numbers 
due to cheaper rentals.f | 


In 1922 an amount known as the “ Powers’ 3s.’’¢ was added as a general 
“loading ” to the weekly wage for the purpose of securing to the worker 
during a period of rising prices the full equivalent of the “ Harvester ” 
standard. In the same year the system was instituted of making regular 
quarterly adjustments of the basic wage to accord with variations in purchasing 


* The term “‘ minimum ’’ wage, on the other hand, is used to express the lowest rate of wage payable 
in a particular industry, and is either equal] to or greater than the ‘* basic’ wage. 

+ As these indexes covered only about 60 per cent. of household expenditure, a low index due to low 
rentals would wrongly presume low costs in the remaining uninvestigated 40 per cent. of household 
expenditure and vice rersa. 

$ Awarded by Mr. Justice Powers in the Gas Workers’ Case (16 C.A.R., p. 32). 
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power as disclosed by the “ A” series retail price index-numbers, and of 
basing the adjustments on the index-number for the quarter in place of that 
of the previous calendar year or the year ended the preceding quarter. 
The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides that any 
alteration of the “ basic” wage or the principles on which it is computed, 
or any variation or interpretation of any award where the variation or 
interpretation would result in any such alteration, shall have no force or 
effect unless it is considered by a Court constituted by the Chief Judge 
and not less than two other Judges, and must be approved by a majority 
of the members of the Court. By a judgment of the High Court on the 
21st April, 1933, the “basic”? wage is taken to mean for the foregoing 
purpose, not only the ‘‘ Harvester ” wage, but any ‘loadings ”’ forming part 
of the primary wage of an unskilled labourer (the wage payable for skilled 
labour being assessed on the basis of that primary wage). A “ loading ”’ is 
defined as an addition to the “basic” wage as compensation for some 
peculiar condition of labour or environment, and not by way of “ margin 


for skill.” 

The adequacy or otherwise of the “‘ Harvester ”’ standard was the subject 
of much discussion during the period of its operation, the author of the 
judgment himself urging on several occasions the need for its review. The 
abnormal conditions during and for some time after the War of 1914-19 
hindered such a review, which was regarded as less urgent by reason of the 
fact that wages throughout Australia were being automatically adjusted 
to changes in retail prices. A Royal Commission, however, was appointed 
in Ig19 to assess a basic wage, but although its recommendations were not 
carried out (owing mainly to the considerable advance the amounts recom- 
mended represented over current rates and the grave doubts expressed 
as to the ability of industry to pay such rates, the two Reports of the Com- 
mission of 1920 and 192I comprise a most valuable contribution on the 
subject of the basic wage in Australia, and a resumé of its findings is given 
on page go. 

No change was made in the method of fixation and adjustment of the 
basic wage until the onset of the depression, which began to be felt severely 
during 1930. Applications were then made to the Court by employers for 
some greater measure of reduction of wages than that afforded by the 
automatic adjustments to falling retail prices. An account of the proceed- 
ings which resulted in the Court reducing all wages under its jurisdiction by 
ro per cent. from the 1st February, 1931, is given in Labour Report No. 23, - 
page 74. Reference is also made to the Court’s refusal in June, 1932, and May, 
1933, to remove this special reduction.* 


(ii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1934.—The “ Harvester ” standard, adjusted to 
retail price variations, continued as the theoretical basis of the wage of the 
Commonwealth Court until 30th April, 1934, when it was superseded by a 
judgment delivered on 17th April, 1934, operative from Ist May, 1934, full 
particulars of which appear in earlier issues of this Report. The basic wage 
declared on this occasion (subsequently referred to as the “ Needs Basic 


Wage, 1934”) was as follows for the six capital cities :— 


s. d. 8. d. 
Sydney ms 07, 20 Adelaide «ORD 
Melbourne... ~ “040 Perth = .. . 3 Oe 
Brisbane or .. 61 0 Hobart .. ae 


Six Capital cities, 65s. 





* 30C.A.R.,, p. 1; 31 C.A.R., p. 305. t 33 C.A.R. p. 144. 
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The following is a comparison for the capital cities of the basic rates 
granted by the judgment and those ruling under previous practices of the 
Court :— 

Comparison of Basic Rates awarded for Capital Cities. 


Rates being paid 

















prior to rst May, Increase or Decrease. 
1934.(a) 
New Rates|— 

on tab Maye Under Over “ D ”’ Series. Over “ A ” Series. 

y- 1934, way 9 sae Under 

“© {Series less et - as 
Series. Io per | Series Less 10 Less ro 
cent. (Full). Full. per cent. Full. per cent. 
COL. PCUuic: Cues. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7 (8) 

8 d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8s. d. S204. 
Sydney .. oe 67, 0] 66-11 72 O| —7 4 oO I]|/—5 o| +2 2 
Melbourne oe 64 Oo 63 4 67 6| —6 4 o 8] —3 6] +3 3 
Brisbane big 6I oO 59 4 62 0} —4 II I 8}—r of] +5 2 
Adelaide ad 64 Oo 60:12. |.*65--0"| —2 10 3 10/ +1 0}] +7 4 
Perth... a 66 oO 59 3 64 OO} +0 2 6 9} +2 0/48 5 
Hobart .. ae 67 0 | 64 10] 70 Oo} —5 oO 2 2} —-3 o0/] +4 o 
Six Capitals .. 65 oO 63 9] 68 oO} —5 Io I 3|—3 Oj +3 10 


(a) Calculated to nearest 6d., and including ‘‘ Powers’ 3s.” or its equivalent. 

Notr.—For explanation of the “A”, “C” and “ D” series see pp. 35 to 37 of this 
Report. 

The Io per cent. special reduction in wages referred to above ceased to 
operate upon the introduction of the new rates, and the basis of the periodical 
adjustments to retail price variations was transferred from the “ A ” and the 
‘““D” series to the “C”’ series of index-numbers. The latter series covers 
Food and Groceries; Rent of 4 and 5-roomed Houses ; Clothing ; Fuel ; 
Light ; Household Utensils ; Household Drapery ; Fares; and other Miscel- 
laneous household requirements. The base of the table (1,000) was taken by 
the Court as equal to 81s. per week. This gave the above rates in Column 2 
for the capital cities, on the basis of their respective index-numbers. In 
effect the new rate for the six capital cities was the same as that previously 
paid under the “A” series, without the “ Powers” 3s., and without the 
Io per cent. reduction. Certain towns gained and others lost in comparison 
with rates under the “A” series, owing to the different relationship of 
towns under the “A” and the ‘“ C ” series. 

In view, however, of the fact that the vast majority of workers affected 
were being paid the rates shown in Column 3 under the “ D ” Series Retail 
Price Index (which rates allowed for the ro per cent. “ Cut ” in wages), the 
differences compared with the full basic wages standard established by the 
Court from Ist May, 1933, by means of this Series were as shown in Column 5. 
The full rates under this Series may be obtained by adding one-ninth to the. 
rates in Column 3. / 

(il) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1937.—In May, 1937, the Commonwealth Coxirt 
heard an application by the combined Unions for an increase in the Wasic 
wage. The Unions asked that the equivalent of the base (1,000) of the 
““C” series index be increased from 81s. to 93s., which on current index- 
numbers would have represented an average increase of about Ios. per 
week. The hearing extended from roth May to 4th June, 1937, and the Court 
delivered judgment on 23rd June. The chief features of the judgment were*: 

(a) Various amounts were added to the basic wage not as an integral, 
and therefore adjustable, part of that wage, but as “ loadings ” on the rates 
that would have been payable under the “shilling table” as determined 


* 37. C.A.E., p: $83: 
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by the 1934 judgment. The latter was referred to in the judgment as the 
‘needs ” portion of the total resultant basic wage. The “ loadings ” and 
resultant “ total basic wages ” ror the six capital cities were as follows :-— 


ee ee a 





th ‘* Needs ”’ “ Tosding ” Total 

City. Basic Wage. Loading. Basic Wage. 
&. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Sydney .. i i me 72 O 6 0 78 «9 
Melbourne — 7 i 69 oO 6 oO 75.0 
Brisbane i oF rs 68 o 6 0 FAO 
Adelaide rr on ae 68 0 (a) 4 0 72 6 
Perth .. sr . ae 70 «0 (a) 4 0 74 +0 
Hobart .. a ae oe 70 «oO (b) 4 0 74 40 
Six Capitals 7 ae 70 O 5 oO 95." © 


(a) An additional 1s. was actually being paid under the ‘*‘ 2s. minimum adjustment ”’ provision. 
(b) xs. less was being paid under the ‘‘ 28s. minimum adjustment ”’ provision. 


The above were not to apply to railway employees, to whom the Court 
granted “ loadings ” of 5s. in New South Wales and Victoria, and 3s. in South 
Australia and Tasmania. Workers in the provincial towns were to receive 
“loadings ’—6s. in New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland ; und 4s. 
in South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. Wages based on 
“combination”? index-numbers covering four, five or six capital cities, 
or the 30 towns, would receive a “loading” of 5s. per week. The maritime 
workers were granted a “loading” of 21s. 6d. per month, and the pastoral 
workers received increases proportionate to the increase of the flat basic 
rate, from 68s. to 77s. in respect of the basis of piece-work rates, and of 3s. 
per week for station hands. 

The “loadings”? came into operation in two instalments, viz., frem 
the beginning of the first pay-periods commencing in July and October, 
1937. 

: he maritime, pastoral and gas workers’ increases were to become fully 
operative in the first pay period commencing in July. 

(6) The former proviso that no adjustment of wages should take place 
unless the amount of variation reached at least 2s. was rescinded in favour 
of minimum variations of Is. per week. 

(c) The general policy laid down in the previous judgment in regard to 
rates for country towns was retained, with the exception that the rates for 
Geelong and Warrnambool were made the same as those for Melbourne. 

(2) The basis of the adjustment of wages In accordance with the variations 
shown by retail price index-numbers was transferred from the “C”’ series 
to a special “ Court” series based upon the “‘C ”’ series, for an explanation 
of which see page 35. 

(e) Female and junior rates were left for adjustment by individual 
judges when dealing with specific awards. 

The main parts of the judgment were reprinted in earlier issues of the 
Labour Report (See No. 28, p. 77). 

(iv) “ Lag” in Adjustments—The Commonwealth Court on roth 
December, 1939, heard'an application by the unions that the date of 
adjustment of the basic wage in accordance with the variations in the 
‘Court’ Series of index-numbers be brought nearer to the period upon 
which the variation was based. In a judgment delivered on the same day, 
the Court directed that such adjustments be made one month earlier. The 
effect, therefore, was to male future adjustments operative from the 
beginning of the first pay-period to commence in a February, a May, an 
August or a November. 
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(v) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1940.—On 5th August, 1940, the Full Court 
commenced the hearing of an application by the combined unions for an 
increase in the existing basic wage by raising the value of 1,000 (the base of 
the ‘‘C”’ series index upon which the “‘ Court ”’ series are based) from 81s. 
to 100s. per week, and the abolition of the present “‘ Prosperity ” loadings, 
which would be regarded as incorporated in the new rate mentioned. The 
hearing was interrupted for a period of ten weeks owing to the serious illness 
of the Chief Judge (The Hon. Sir George 8. Beeby) but was completed on 
28th November, 1940. Judgment was delivered on 7th February, 1941, 
wherein the Court unanimously refused to grant any increase, and decided 
that the application should not be dismissed but stood over for further 
consideration after 30th June, 1941. The application was refused mainly 
owing to the uncertainty of the economic outlook under existing war 
conditions.* . 


In regard to the popular idea that the basic wage of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration was identified with a specific family 
unit, the Chief Judge made the following statements to clarify the position : 
‘“The Court has always conceded the ‘ needs’ of an average family should 
be kept in mind in fixing a basic wage. But it has never as the result of its 
own inquiry specifically declared what is an average family or what 1s the 
cost of a regimen of food, clothing, shelter and miscellaneous items necessary 
to maintain it in frugal comfort, or that a basic wage should give effect to 
any such finding. . In the end economic possibilities have always been the 
determining factor . . . . What should be sought is the independent 
ascertainment and prescription of the highest basic wage that can be sustained 
by the total of industry in all its primary, secondary and ancillary forms. 
That, no doubt, is the object, but the adoption of something like the real 
average family as the unit to be provided for is not without its use in the 
attainment of that object. There is no clear means of measuring the general 
wage-paying capacity of the total industry of a country. All that can 
be done is to approximate, and one of the methods of approximation is to 
find out the actual wage upon which well-situated labourers are at the time 
maintaining the average family unit. We may be pardoned for saying that 
Mr. Justice Higgins very wisely used this criterion in the Harvester case. 
Moreover if the average-sized families of such well-situated labourers have 
become accustomed to enjoy, and do actually enjoy, a certain standard of 
living in our community, it may reasonably be assumed that such a standard 
for all labourers is probably not beyond the capacity of industry in general 
to provide. Therefore, in determining the amount of a living or basic wage 
there is sound economic warranty for the ascertainment of the real average 
family unit and of the cost of providing something like the standard which 
such families of well-employed labourers have already reached. But 
obviously, if the real average family unit is departed from, or a standard 
is sought for the likely maintenance of which experience gives no reason to 
hope, then an unrealizable wage-level may be ordained . . . . It may 
be that in the light of past experience the Court should conduct a specific 
inquiry as to the cost of living of an average family, but under war 
conditions, such an inquiry would be futile. More than ever before wage 
fixation is controlled by the economic outlook.” 


The Chief Judge further stated, ‘‘ I was impressed by the new evidence 
and argument as to the inadequacy of the earnings of the lower paid 
wage-earners with families. On our accepted standards of living, looking at 








* 44 C,A.R., p. 41. + See page 71 for particulars. 
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it from the needs point of view only, I regard the present basic wage as 
adequate for a family unit of three persons, but think it offers only a meagre 
existence for a family unit of four. When the unit gets beyond four 
hardship is often experienced.” He suggested that the more logical system 
would be to grade the basic wage according to family responsibilities and 
that, notwithstanding the increase in aggregate wages, the benefits resulting 
from a reapportionment of national income to increase the wages of those 
with more than one dependent child would more than offset the 
inflationary tendency of provision for a comprehensive scheme of child 
endowment, and that if a scheme of this nature were established, as 
recently announced by the Commonwealth Government* future fixations 
of the basic wage would be greatly simplified. The other two Judges 
(O’Mara J., and Piper J.) in separate judgments agreed with that of the 
Chief Judge, particularly in regard to the need for a child endowment 
scheme as a solution of the main problem. 

(vi) Rates Operutive-—The “ basic ”” wage rates of the Commonwealth 
Court for adult males, including the * ‘loadings ” granted in 1937, operative 
on Ist May, 1946, are as follows :— 





s. d. 8: ti 
New South Wales— South Australia— 
Sydney .. -. 99 O Adelaide... 1. GAO 
Newcastle(a) .. 99 O Five Towns .. <) OF 0 
te fait a Ge Western Australia— 
ie Perth ie gm QA 
Wiotataee ae ce ,: 102.9 
Melbourne xo | eraldton i ee PR 
Five Towns .. 
Geelong .. oe ee ce 
8 >98 0(d) ; 
Warrnambool rs Tasmania— 
Mildura | J Hobart .. 955.0 
Yallourn .. .. 104 6(b) Launceston .. o's OD a0 
Five Towns Oo sO Queenstown .. -« 05:0 
Five Towns « "OA. 
Queensland— 
Brisbane .. a O4080 UE Eee ION 
Five Towns O40 Six Capital Cities . OF 0 
(a) Based on Sydney. (>) Based on Melbourne. 


With the exception of those mentioned above, the rate for provincial 
towns is 3s. less than that of their capital city. 

The rate for adult females (prescribed by the individual judges) is 
approximately 54 per cent. of the adult male rate. 


Basic Wage Rates for Females.-—(1) General.—In its Judgment of 
r7th April, 1934, wherein the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration laid down the basis of its “ needs ”’ basic wage for adult males, 
the Court made the following statement in regard to the female rate :— 

The Court does not think it necessary or desirable, at any rate 
at the present time, to declare any wage as a basic wage for female 
employees. Generally speaking they carry no family responsibilities. 
The minimum wage should, of course, never be too low for the reasonable 
needs of the e mploy ee, but those needs may vary in different industries. 
In the variations now to be made the proportion in each award of the 
minimum wage for females to that of males will be preserved.” 








* Legislation covering a scheme which became operative on 1st July, 1941, was passed by the Common- 
wealth Parliament on 3rd April, 1941—see page 93 for details. 
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The previous practice of the Court was therefore continued whereby 
each Judge granted such proportion of the male rate as he deemed suited 
to the nature of the mdustry and the general circumstances of the case. 
Generally speaking, this proportion was in the vicinity of 54 per cent. of 
the male rate, although in some cases the proportion was about 56 per cent. 

Until 1942 this continued to be substantially the practice of all Common- 
wealth and State industrial tribunals and in the main its continuance was 
then made mandatory by Part V. of the National Security (Kconomie 
Organization) Regulations which “ pegged” as at roth February, 1942, 
all rates of remuneration previously prevailing in any employment. The 
only exceptions allowed were variations to rectify anomalies, variations 
resultant from hearings pending prior to 10th February, 1942, and “cost 
of living” variations. 

In March, 1942, however, special action was taken to constitute a 
Women’s EKmployment Board in conjunction with measures to encourage 
women to undertake in war-time work which would normally have been 
performed by men. This Board was given special jurisdiction to determine 
terms and conditions of such employment. 

The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and State 
Industrial Tribunals continued to determine rates of pay, &c., of women 
engaged in what may broadly be described as ‘‘ women’s work’? in the 
pre-war sense, while the jurisdiction of the Women’s Employment Board 
(first appointed in March, 1942) was made to cover women engaged during 
the war in work formerly performed by men or in new work which 
immediately prior to the outbreak of the present war was not performed 
in Australia by any person. 

In July, 1944, National Security (Female Minimum Rates) Regulations 
authorized the Commonwealth Arbitration Court to make comprehensive 
investigations (a) as to whether minimum rates of wage payable to females 
in industries considered by the Government to be necessary for war purposes 
are unreasonably low in comparison with minimum rates payable to females 
in other essential industries, (b) as to whether it is in the national interest, 
and fair and just, to so increase such rates, and (c) as to the amount of such 
increases. Determinations may be made for any period specified by the 
Court but not extending beyond six months after the end of the war. In 
making such determinations the Court was not bound by Part V.* of the 
National Security (Economic Organization) Regulations, although such 
regulations applied to the new rates after determination. The objective of 
the Female Minimum Rates Regulations was to remove unreasonable 
disparities which were creating justified discontent and impeding the man- 
power authority in redistributing female labour in vital industries. This 
review commenced in the Court on 23rd February, 1945, and ended on. 
23rd March, judgment being reserved. 

Judgment was delivered by the Full Court on 4th May, 1945, to the 
effect that, in regard to (a) above, the majority of the Full Court (Piper O./., 
O’Mara and Kelly JJ.) found itself unable to declare that the rates in the 
“referred ’’} industries were unreasonably low compared with those in 
the three industries submitted by the Crown and the Union representatives 
as the standard rates for comparison, viz., those of the Clothing, Rubber 
and Metal industries, and that there was consequently no necessity to 
answer question (6). Two Judges (O’Mara and Kelly JJ.) considered that 
there were no other industries with rates lower than those of the standard 
industries mentioned above, compared with which the rates in the 


* See paragraph 2 above. 
t+ Twelve vital industries were “‘ referred’ by the Government for consideration. 
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“referred ” industries were unreasonably low, but the Chief Judge refrained 

from giving any answer to this question as he was not satisfied that if this 
aspect had been fully investigated during the hearing on the material before 
the Court the answer would necessarily have been in the negative in the 
cases of all the “referred” industries. In a minority judgment, Drake- 
Brockman and Foster J.J., answered (a) and (6) in the affirmative. 

Following this negative result the Government, by National Security 
Regulation (S.R. 1945 No. 139) dated 13th August, 1945, provided for the 
remuneration of females in the “ vital ” industries concerned to be not less 
than 75 per cent. of the corresponding minimum male rate. 

As from 12th October, 1944, the Women’s Employment Board was 
discontinued and the Chairman of the Board (A. W. Foster) was made a 
Judge of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. The 
function of the Board under the Women’s Employment Act then devolved 
upon the Court as constituted by a Judge designated by the Chief Judge. 
(Vide S.R. 1944 No. 149). 

The following sub-sections give a brief account of the functions allotted 
to and of the principles followed by the Women’s Employment Board, and a 
summary of an important judgment delivered by the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration in 1943 stating the principles followed by 
the Court in fixing the basic rates payable to female workers and the 
difference between the rates payable to the women engaged in ‘“‘ women’s 
work ” and those payable to the special group of women engaged in “‘ men’s 
work’ in war-time under the jurisdiction of the Women’s Employment 
Board. The judgment also dealt with the question of “‘ anomalies” as 
between the rates payable to the two classes of women workers. 

(11) Women’s Employment Board.—The functions of the Women’s 
Employment Board were specified by the Women’s Employment Act of 
1942*. The purpose of the Act as expressed in the title was “ to encourage 
and regulate the employment of women for the purpose of aiding the 
prosecution of the present war”. The jurisdiction of the Board was 
limited to females employed (after 2nd March, 1942) on work usually 
performed by males or which, immediately prior to the outbreak of the war, 
was not performed in Australia by any person. 

The functions of the Board briefly were to decide what work and what 
female workers came within its jurisdiction (as defined) and the terms and 
conditions upon which women might be so employed including hours and 
special conditions as to safety welfare and health. The Board was required 
to fix rates of payment for such women with regard to their efficiency and 
productivity in relation to that of males engaged in such work and the 
Regulations provided that payment to females (engaged on “‘ men’s work ’’) 
should be not less than 60 per cent. nor more than 100 per cent. of the male 
rate. 

The Act placed upon employers the onus of applying to the Board for 
a determination in respect of women engaged on “‘ men’s work ”’ as defined 
and empowered the Board to make determinations of its own motion or on 
application by organizations of employers or employees. The Board was 
also empowered to make decisions binding on all employers or on employers 
in any class or area. 

In its several hundreds of decisions the Board awarded a female rate 
equal on the average to slightly over 60 per cent. of the male rate during 
the probationary period (usually a matter of a few weeks) and slightly over 














(*) The Board was originally created under regulations under the National Security Act 1939-1940, 
dated 25th March, 1942 (Statutory Rules 1942, No. 146), but owing to the disallowance of such 
regulations by the Senate on 23rd September, 1942, the Board operated under the Women’s Employment 
Act, No. 55 of 1942, as from 6th October, 1942, which validated all previous decisions, &c., of the 
first Board (gazetted on r1th June, 1942). The second Board was created on roth November, 1942. 
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go per cent. of the male rate after the probationary period, although in some 
cases this latter percentage ranges down to 75 per cent. In some instances, 
however, the Board has awarded to iemales the full basic wage for adult 
males and the full margins for skill (if any). 


On the question of determining relative efficiency and productivity the 
Board on 17th July, 1942 (Decision No. 9 of 1942—Munition Factories), 
made the following observations : 





“ Obviously this task cannot be fulfilled with mathematical precision 
(and) no device mechanical or otherwise can determine the ‘ average’ 
female or the ‘average’ male, nor measure as one against the other 
the relative efficiency in terms of a percentage nor determine with 
precision their relative productivity. To a limited extent records are 
a guide, for the rest the Board must rely on the opinions of the witnesses 
in the best position to judge, and the observations which the Board 
made in their extensive inspections of the plants in actual operation 
together with the material collected by the statistical departments of 
the Commonwealth and States. 


“The evidence shows that these females as a whole are not as 
productive as males. In some cases and not a few they equal if not 
excel males in efficiency and productivity and sometimes in both. 
Women are not as physically strong as men and there is always by Act 
of Parliament or in awards and determinations a limitation fixed upon 
the weights that females may be permitted to lift. These limitations 
are made not only to accommodate her lesser physical strength but 
also for paramount health reasons. This involves, where women 
replace men and weights are to be lifted beyond her capacity, the 
employment of a male to assist a group of women or an increase in the 
number of females so that the weight may be jointly lifted or the 
adoption of other methods. And further there are regular periods of 
lessened efficiency and productivity peculiar to females. 


“And in addition the evidence has revealed that women absent 
themselves from work much more frequently than males to the great 
embarrassment of the managers of industry. Many reasons and 
explanations are given for this, but the Board apart from noting them 
is not concerned to further investigate them . . . . The loss of 
productivity over all the departments of the Applicant in this case 
due to the excess of female absenteeism is substantial. 


“Apart from this loss, which all the departmental managers 
emphasized was a major problem, all without exception throughout — 
this vast industry agreed that females handled their machines and, 
produced results in every way equal to males. They were not slower 
to learn their new tasks than males, they did not waste more time’ in 
the operating of their machines than males and were doing splendid 
and satisfactory work.” 


Exact figures are not available as to the number of women affected by 
the decisions of the Women’s Employment Board. Not only are they 
difficult to obtain even in respect of ordinary decisions, but in “‘ common 
rule ”’ cases (in proceedings for which it is not obligatory for all employers 
to appear) the Board did not have cognizance of all employers affected, 
and therefore no information as to the total numbers of women involved. 
Up to 31st July, 1944, the Board estimated that as regards those of- whom 
it had direct knowledge from 70,000 to 80,000 women had come under it 
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decisions. To this date the Board had dealt with 579 applications, and 
195 cases were part heard or to be heard, but the’ number of new 
cases was dwindling rapidly. In addition, 117 determinations had been 
given by Committees of Reference. A summary of the Board’s findings 
shows that it had granted the following percentages of the male rates to 
women employed substantially on ‘‘ men’s work ” (as defined) :— 


Loo per cent.—Tram conductresses, broadcast mechanics, confectionery 
makers, postal clerks, lift operators, mail officers, machine tele- 
graphists, shop assistants and bread carters. 

go per cent.— Munition workers, crane drivers, railway porters, motor 
mechanics, postwomen, power and hydraulic press operators, 
storewomen and paekers, meter readers. 

85 per cent.—Metal, rubber, paper manufacturing, tanning, leather and 
flax workers. 

80 per cent.—Wool classing. 

75, per cent.—Post office mechanics. 


(iii) Judgments by Commonwealth Arbitration Court (1943).—On 24th 
March, 1943, a case involving determination of general principles as to 
rates of wage of female e mployee s not within the jurisdiction of the Women’s 
Ki mployment Board was remitted to the Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration by the Minister for Labour and National Service under 
Regulation g of the National Security (Industrial Peace) Regulations, 
particularly as affecting female workers at Government small arms 
ammunition factories. The rates in these cases were considered by their 
trade union to be anomalous compared with those awarded by the Women’s 
Employment Board to certain other women employed in those factories. 
The Court in its Judgment dated 17th June, 1943*, rejected the contentions 
of the union (Arms Explosives and Munition Workers Federation of Australia) 
and enunciated in full the principles followed by the Court in determining 
female rates of wage within its jurisdiction. 


In order to place the matter in perspective in its relation to the basic 
wage for males, the Court traced the history of the principles on which the 
basic wage for males was determined from its original declaration by Mr. 
Justice Higgins in his “‘ Harvester” judgment of 1907 (see pages 71-77 of 
this Report) and continued— 


‘Although since 1930, when the ‘economic and _ productivity 
factor’ emerged as the ‘dominant factor’ in the problem of assess- 
ment (of the basic wage of adult male employees), the adequacy of 
the wage to meet the requirements of any “ specified family unit ° has 
been only a subsidiary consideration, subsidiary that is to say to the 
question of the capacity of the national production to sustain a particular 
wage level, it is plain that the Court has not held that its basic wage 
has been fixed at too low a figure to meet the normal and reasonable 
needs of a family of husband, wife and at least one child. Nor has its 
adequacy to that extent been questioned. In this sense it can still 
be regarded as a family wage, inasmuch as it has been accepted as 
sufficient at all events to provide ‘ frugal comfort’ for a man, his wife 
and at Jeast one dependent child. Tor present purposes it is enough 
to say that, until a proper investigation demonstrates the contrary to 
be the case, we cannot but hold that the amount provided is more than 
sufficient to meet the normal and reasonable requirements of an 


* 50 C.A.R., p. I9gt. 
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unmarried worker with no dependants to support out of his earnings. 
And the same may be said of the living or basic wages determined by 
authorities functioning under State legislation as appropriate for male 
employees within their jurisdiction. The method of assessment of wage 
rates for adult male workers adopted and followed by industrial 
authorities throughout Australia has been to fix a basic wage portion 
adequate for the estimated needs of some family group and to add to 
that some additional payment im recognition of the skill or experience 
possessed by the worker or the special conditions met with in his 
particular occupation. The basic wage portion has had no reference 
to work value; it has been assessed in accordance with needs and it 
has never been either held or suggested to be inadequate to meet the 
normal and reasonable needs not only of the worker himself but also 
of his wife and at least one dependent child.” 


The Court in its judgment then set out decisions arrived at by various 
Commonwealth and State Courts since 1912 when the Commonwealth Court 
first dealt directly with the problem of women’s wages. Mr. Justice Higgins 
dealt with the case*, and stated ‘‘I fixed the minimum in 1907 of 7s. per 
day by finding the sum which would meet the normal needs of an average 
employee one of his normal needs being the need for domestic life. If he 
has a wife and children, he is under an obligation—even a legal obligation 
to maintain them. How is such a minimum applicable to the case of a 
woman .. . . ¢ She is not, unless perhaps in very exceptional 
circumstances, under any such obligation. The minimum cannot be based 
on exceptional cases.”’ 


In respect of the “ minimum rate” enjoined by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Act, he held that “‘ Nothing is clearer than that the minimum 
rate referred to in Section 40 means the minimum rate for a class of workers, 
those who do work of a certain character. If blacksmiths are the class of 
workers, the minimum rate must be such as recognizes that blacksmiths 
are usually men. If fruit-pickers are the class of workers, the minimum 
rate must be such as recognizes that, up to the present at least, most of the 
pickers are men (although women have been usually paid less), and that 
men and women are fairly in competition as to that class of work. If 
milliners are the class of workers, the minimum rate must, I think, be such 
as recognizes that all or nearly all milliners are women, and that men are 
not usually in competition with them.’* 


In concluding its review the Court stated ‘‘ the fixation of the basic 
wage for women at amounts below 60 per cent. of that fixed for men has 
been general in the awards and determinations of this Court and other 
industrial authorities of Australia.”’ 


The Court stated its conclusions and laid down general principles in the 
following words :— | 


‘It is beyond question that the general rule adopted and followed 
by the Australian industrial authorities in the assessment of wages 
for adult women workers, engaged upon work suitable for women in 
which they cannot fairly be said to be in competition with men for 
employment, has been and still is to fix a foundational amount, 
calculated with reference to the needs of a single woman who has to- 
p2y for her board and lodging, has to maintain herself out of her 





* 6C.A.R., p. 72. 
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earnings, but has no dependants to support; and to add to this 
foundational or basic amount such marginal amounts as may be 
appropriate in recognition of the particular skill or experience of the 
particular workers in question or as compensation for the particular 
conditions which they encounter in their occupations 


“Just as the wages for male workers are assessed by adopting first 
‘a foundational wage—the basic wage—and adding to it marginal 
amounts fixed according to the retative skill and experience of particular 
workers or groups of workers, or to the special conditions they encounter, 
so too are women’s wages, for work suitable to them in which they will 
not be disadvantaged by male competition, fixed by adding to a 
foundational or basic amount analogous margins. But in each case 
the foundational wage is in principle and justice different. The man’s 
basic wage is more than sufficient for his personal needs; it purports 
to provide him with enough to support some family. The woman’s, 
on the other hand, purports to be enough for her to maintain herself 
only. No allowance is made for the support of any dependants. The 
man’s wage has been measured by this Court with reference to the 
dominating factor of the productive capacity of industry to sustain it 
and with due regard consequently to what its application in industry 
will mean, to the marginal structure which rises above it, and to the 
consequent wages which will in accordance with established rules and 
practice be paid to women and to minors. 


“In the course of the hearing the Chief Judge drew attention to 
the necessity which would occur, if women’s rates were to be assessed 
on the basis that relative efficiency and productivity (as between men 
and women) were to constitute the dominant factor, for a review of 
the principles in accordance with which the basic wage has been 
determined. That this necessity would arise must be apparent. For 
the basic wage for adult males has been fixed at as high an amount 
as the Court has thought practicable in all the circumstances of the 
case, including the circumstances of the existing proportionate levels of 
wages for women and minors. The share of men workers in the fruits 
of production will need to be reduced if women are to participate therein 
on an equal footing, or on a better footing generally than that to which 
they have hitherto been held to be entitled. 


‘‘ It is desirable that we should indicate as clearly as possible the 
effect of the conclusions to which the review of the principles of wage 
assessment we have made has led us. It is that, so long as the 
foundational or basic wage for women is assessed according to a 
standard different from that which is the basis of the foundational or 
basic wage—a family wage—for men, the Court will not, in the 
exercise of its function of adjudicating between opposing interests, 
1aise the general level of women’s minimum wages in occupations 
suitable for women, and in which they do not encounter considerable 
competition from men, according to a comparison of their efficiency 
and productivity with the efficiency and productivity of men doing 
substantially similar work. To do so would at once depress the relative 
standard of living of the family as a group, and of its individual 
members, as compared with that of the typical single women wage- 
earner. 





In December, 1943, Drake-Brockman, J. of this Court, in dealing with 
women employees in the Clothing (Dressmaking and Tailoring Sections) 
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and Kubber industries, awarded for the duration of the present war and for 
six months thereafter as a “ flat rate ” for the industry 75 per cent. of the 
“needs” basic wage, plus the “ prosperity’ and “industry ”’ loadings 
ordinarily applicable. The reason for this action was (in the words of the 
Judgment) as follows: “it was also common erould (between all the 
parties) that wastage of the employees in the industry during the last three 
years had been exceptionally heavy and that it was esse1 itial that some 
means should be found to attract women to the industry and thereafter 
to retain them for some reasonable period of time after they had been 
trained.’’* 


In July, 1944, the National Security (Female Minimum Wage) Regula- 
tions extended the discretion of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court in 
fixing female minimum wage rates in “ vital’ industries in war-time as 
briefly described in sub-section (i) hereof. | 


4. State Basic Wages.—(i) New South Wales.—The first determination 
under the New South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act of a standard “ living ’ 
wage for adult male employees was made on 16th February, 1914, when 
the Court of Industrial Arbitration fixed the “ living” wage at £2 8s. per 
week for adult male employees in the metropolitan area. Determinations 
of the “living” wage in New South Wales were made by the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration during the period 1914 to 1916. The Board of 
Trade was established in 1918, and was empowered to determine the 
“living” wage for adult male and female employees in the State. Its 
first declaration was made on 5th September, 1918, and numerous declara- 
tions were made during the period 1918 to 1925, the last declaration being 
that of 24th August, 1925. The Board ceased to function after the Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act 1926 established the Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales, which exercised the powers of the Board of Trade 
as from 15th April, 1926. The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act 
No. 45, 1927, altered the constitution of the Industrial Commission from 
a single Commissioner to one consisting of three members. Act No. 14 
of 1936, however, provided for the appointment of four members and 
Act No. 36 of 1938 for the appointment of not less than five and not more 
than six members. The Commission was directed inter alia, ‘‘ not more 
frequently than once in every six months to determine a standard of living 
and to declare . . . . the living wages based upon such standard for 
adult male and female employees in the State.’ The Industrial Arbitration 
(Amendment) Act, 1932, directed the Commission within twenty-eight days 
from the end of the months of March and September to adjust the living 
wages so declared to accord with the increased or decreased cost of main- 
taining the determined standard. The first declaration of the Commission 
was made on 15th December, 1926, when the rate for adult males was fixed 
at £4 4s. per week, the same rate as that previously declared by the Board of 
Trade. The adult male rate was determined on the family unit of # man, 
wife and two children from I914 to 1925; a man and wife only in 1927, 
with family allowances for dependent children; and a man, wife, and one 
child in 1929, with family allowances for other dependent children. 


Employees in rural industries are not covered by the rates shown in the 
following table ; a living wage for rural workers of £3 6s. per week was in 
force for twelve months from October, Ig21, and a rate of £4 4s. operated 
from June, 1927, to December, 1929, when the power of industrial tribunals 
to fix a living wage for rural workers was withdrawn. 


a a a RR 


* 51 C.A.R., pp. 632 and 648. 
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‘The variations in the living wage determined by the Industrial tribunals 
of New South Wales are shown below :— 


Basic Wage Variations in New South Wales. 
(State Jurisdiction.) 





Male, Female. 


Basic Wage Basic Wage 


Date of Declaration. Date of Declaration. 


per Week. per Week. 

£ 8d £ ed 
16th February, 1914 2 oO 
17th December, 1915 212.0 
18th August, 1916 215 6 os ay 
5th September, 1918 3 0 0 17th December, 1918 I 1050 
8th October, 1919 317 0 23rd December, 1919 I 10.0 
8th October, 1920 4 5 Oo 23rd December, 1920 2: 3.36 
8th October, 1921 A720 22nd December, 1921 2 30 
12th May, 1922 3 18 o gth October, 192 b-TOR0 
roth April, 1923 .. 319 O (a) oe a 2°. 015,0 
7th September, 1923 42-00 as 2% Yas gee 
24th August, 1925 4 4 0 A Sa 
27th June, 1927 .. 40°55.0 2 60 
20th December, 1929 4 2 6 2° 42-6 
26th August, 1932 3210750 I Io a 
11th April, 1933 .. 3) S20 ie Aero) 
20th October, 1933 3.02.0 I 16°60 
26th April, 1934 .. Sey fans. t 16776 
18th April, 1935 .. 3 8 6 I 17-0 
24th April, 1936 .. 35919).0 (5)1 17 6 
27th October, 1936 201000 I 18:0 
27th April, 1937 .. 3 11 O(c) = A 





(a) Dates of declarations trom 1923 on were the same as those for male rate. 

(b) Rate declared, £1 158. 6d., but Jaw amended to provide a rate for females at 54 per cent. of that 
of males. 

(ec) Hereafter wages are fixed and adjusted quarterly in accordance with the practice of the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court for details of which and latest rates see below. 


Following on the judgment of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
of 23rd June, 1937, referred to on page 74, the Government of New South 
Wales decided to bring the State Basic Wage into line with the Common- 
wealth rates ruling in the State, and secured an amendment of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act (No. 9 of 1937) to give effect thereto. The Act was passed 
on 7th October, 1937, and came into operation from the commencement of 
_ the first pay period in October, practically from 1st October, 1937. The 
\. general principles laid down by the Commonwealth Court were followed 
as closely as practicable and provision was made for the automatic adjust- 
ment of wages in conformity with variations of retail prices as shown by 
the. Commonwealth Court’s ‘“‘ All Items” Retail Price Index-Numbers, 
shortly known as the ‘‘ Court’ Series of Index-Numbers. The Common- 
wealth: Court’s principle of treating the “‘ prosperity loadings ”’ as a separate 
and noii-adjustable part of the total basic wage was adopted. The rates 
for country towns were, with certain exceptions, fixed at 3s. per week below 
the metropolitan rate ; and Crown employees, as defined, received a ‘prosperity 
loading” of 5s. per week, as against the 6s. laid down for employees in 
outside industry. The basic rate for adult females was fixed at 54 per cent. 
of the adult mule rate to the nearest 6d. The provisions of the main Acts 
for the periodic declaration of the living wage by the Industrial Commission 
were repealed, but the amending Act placed on the Commission the 
responsibility of altering all awards and agreements in conformity with the 
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intentions of the new Act; to define boundaries within which the various 
rates are to operate* ; and to specify the appropriate “ Court ”’ Series retail 
price index-numbers to which they are to be related. 

Compared with State adult basic wages of £3 11s. 6d. per week for males 
and £1 18s. 6d. for females operative at the time, the alteration represented 
for males increases of 6s. 6d. in Sydney ; 3s. 6d. in Country districts (with 
certain exceptions) ; and 4s. 6d. for railway and other Crown employees 
as defined by the Act. For females the increases were 54 per cent. of the 
foregoing, and amounted to 3s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d., respectively. 

The latest rates applicable in the metropolitan area under this system of 
fixation and adjustment are £4 19s. per week for adult males, and £2 138. 6d. 
for adult females, from the first pay period commencing in November, 1945. 

The principle of supplementing wages by a payment in respect of 
dependent children under fourteen years of age operated in New South Wales 
from July, 1927, until superseded by the Commonwealth Government scheme 
from Ist July, 1941, and a brief account of the main features of the system. 
appears on page 92. 

(ui) Factorea.—Up to October, 1934, no basic wage was fixed by any 
State authority in Victoria, but the Wages Boards followed the rates of 
the Commonwealth Court to a large extent, and also made similar periodical 
adjustments in accordance with variations ‘in retail prices. With the passing 
of The Factories and Shops Acts, Nos. 4,275 of 1934 which operated from 
17th October, 1934, and 4,461 of 1936, it is now obligatory on all Wages 
Boards to adopt Commonwealth Award rates and conditions “ which such 
Boards are under the Factory and Shops Acts empowered to include in their 
determinations’. The Act further provides for the Secretary for Labour 
to make adjustments of wages according to variations in retail price index- 
numbers without calling the Boards together for the purpose, in respect of 
all Determinations which include an adjustment clause. 

The latest Commonwealth rate for Melbourne is 98s. per week for males 
operative from Ist August, 1944, and the female rate approximately 
54 per cent. of that or £2 13s. 


(ii) Queensland.—The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act (No. 
28) of 1929, repealed the Industrial Arbitration Act 1916 and amendments. 
thereof, and the Basic Wage Act of 1925. The Board of Trade and Arbitration 
was abolished, and a Court, called the Industrial Court, was established. 
The Act provides that it shall be the duty of the Court to make declarations 
as to—(a) the “ basic” wage, and (b) the maximum weekly hours to be 
worked in industry (called the “standard” hours). For the purposes of 
making any such declarations the Court shall be constituted by the Judge / 
and the two Conciliation Commissioners. y 

The main provisions to be observed by the Court when determining tke 
“basic” wage are—(a) the minimum wage of an adult male employee 
shall be not less than is sufficient to maintain a well-conducted employee 
of average health, strength and competence, and his wife and a family of 
three children in a fair and average standard of comfort, having regard to 
the conditions of living prevailing among employees in the calling 1n respect 
of which such minimum wage is fixed, and provided that the earnings of the 
children or wife of such employee shall not be taken into account; (b) the 
minimum wage of an adult female employee shall be not less than is 
sufficient to enable her to support herself in a fair and average standard 
of comfort, having regard to the nature of her duties and to the conditions 
of living prevailing among female employees in the calling in respect of which 
such minimum wage is fixed. The Court shall, in the matter of making 





* See N.S.W. Industrial Gazette 1937, Vol. 52, pages 783-4. 
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declarations in regard to the “ basic ” wage or “ standard ” hours, take into 
consideration the probable economic effect of such declaration in relation 
to the community in general, and the probable economic effect thereof upon 
industry or any industry or industries concerned. 

The first formal declaration by the Industrial Arbitration Court in this 
State of a basic wage was gazetted on 24th February, 1921, when the 
basic wage was declared at £4 5s. per week for adult males, and £2 3s. for 
adult females. Prior to this declaration the rate of £3 17s. per week for 
adult maJes had been generally recognized by the Court in its awards as the 
“ basic ” or “‘ living”’ wage. The declarations of the Industrial Court are 
published in the Queensland Industrial Gazette and the various rates declared 
are as follows :— 

Basic Wage Variations in Queensland. 
(State Jurisdiction.) 


Adult Basic Wage. 
Date of Operation. 


Male Female. 

z 8. @. £ se. d. 
1st March, 1921 .. 4 5 0 y a 
1st March, 1922.. brs 4 0 0 25.8 
28th September, 1925 (a) 4 5 0 a 1G 
1st August, 1930 4 0 0 254 20 
18st December, 1930 221720 I 19 6 
1st July, 1931 314 0 I 19 Oo 
1st April, 1937 .. 2e1Ss50 2° 1G 
1st April, 1938 .. 4 1 O 2°35 56 
7th August, 1939 4 4 0 25.0 
31st March, 1941 4 9 0 z. & 9 
4th May, 1942 4 Il oO 20 6 


(a) Fixed by Basic Wage Act. 

The amount of 89s. was continued in operation by the Court up to and 
including its declaration of 15th April, 1942, which amount, taking the most 
favorable view of the standard of living, it considered, complied with the 
requirements of Section 9 of the Act. In order to ensure that it would continue 
to do so under prevailing conditions created by the war, however, the Court 
indicated its intention “to declare it quarterly on the cost of living ‘C’ 
Series (All Items) index, commencing with the figures for the first quarter 
of 1942.” In accordance with this undertaking the Court, on 21st April, 
1942, raised, as from 4th May, 1942, the basic wage to gIs. per week for adult 
males and 4gs. 6d. for adult females on the basis of the variation in retail 
prices shown by the index-numbers mentioned for Brisbane between the 
December quarter, 1941, and the March quarter, 1942, and similar variations 
have since been made whenever considered necessary by the Court. 

The latest rates payable under such variations are 97s. for adult males 
and 54s. 6d. for adult females, from 2nd August, 1943. 

The rates shown above are applicable throughout the Southern Division 
(Eastern District—including Brisbane) ; allowances are added for other areas 
as follows :—Southern Division (Western District), 7s. 4d. ; Mackay Division, 
58s. 6d.; Northern Division, 10s.; and Western District, 17s. 4d. Half of 
these allowances are granted to females.* 

(iv) South Australia.—The Industrial Code 1920-1937 provides that the 
Board of Industry shall, after public inquiry as to the increase or decrease 
in the average cost of living, declare the “ living ”’ wage to be paid to adult 
male employees and to adult female employees. The Board has power 
also to fix different rates to be paid in different defined areas. 





* As defined in Queensland Industrial Gazette, roth December, 1921, page 826. 
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It is provided that the Board of Industry shall hold an inquiry for the 
purpose of declaring the “ living ” wage whenever a substantial change in the 
cost of living or any other circumstance has, in the opinion of the Board, 
rendered it just and expedient to review the question of the “ living ” wage, 
but a new determination cannot be made by the Board until the expiration 
of at least six months from the date of its previous determination. 

The Board of Industry consists of five members, one nominated by the 
Minister for Industry, two nominated by the South Australian Employers’ 
Federation as representatives of employers, and two nominated by the 
United Trades and Labour Council of South Australia as representatives of 
employees. The member nominated by the Minister is President and 
presides at all meetings of the Board. 

According to the Industrial Code 1920-1037, “ living wage’”’ means a sum 
sufficient for the normal and reasonable needs of the average employee 
living in the locality where the work under consideration is done or is to be 
done. 

The family unit 1s not specifically defined in the Code, but the South 
Australian Industrial Court in 1920 decided that the “ average employee ”’ 
in respect of whom the “ living” wage is to be declared is a man with a 
. wife and three children. 7 

The first declaration of the “ living ’’ wage was made by the Board of 
Industry on 15th July, 1921, when the “living”’ wage for adult male 
employees in the metropolitan area was determined at £3 19s. 6d. per week. 
The “ living ”’ wage for adult female employees in the same area was declared 
on I1th August, 1921, at £1 15s. per week. 

The variations in the living wages determined by the Board of Industry 
are shown below, and apply to the whole State :— 


Basic Wage Variations in South Australia. 
(State Jurisdiction.) 


Male. Female. 





Date of Operation. varwec” Date of Operation. ae Week 
% 80, ‘8. @ 
4th August, 1921.. is 3¥1I9)'.6 1st September, 1921 a I 15 0 
27th April, 1922 .. 3.17 6 - 
8th November, 1923 3 18 6 a a 
15th May, 1924 4 2 0 13th November, 1924 118 o 
13th August, 1925 yaa age @ 3rd September, 1925 I 1g 6 
30th October, 1930 S485" 6 15th January, 1931 II5 Oo 
1oth September, 1931 5 oa ea 24th December, 1931 : 1s 
7th November, 1935 35.6.0 16th January, 1936 I I3 0 
7th January, 1937 S06 29th April, 1937.. I14 9g 
25th November, 1937 3 54.50 25th November, 1937 I 16 6 
5th January, 1939 39:8> 0 5th January, 1939 I 12 o 
28th November, 1940 4.44 0 28th November, 1940 ee ae 
27th November, 1941 4°70 27th November, 1941 a 3 56 
15th October, 1942 4 14 O 15th October, 1942 2 6 2 


(v) Western Australia.—The Court of Arbitration, appointed under the 
provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act I912-1941, determines and 
declares the “‘ basic’’ wage in this State. The Court consists of three 
members appointed by the Governor, one on the recommendation of the 
industrial unions of employers, one on the recommendation of the industrial 
unions of employees, while the third member is a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. The last-mentioned member is the President of the Court. 
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The Industrial Arbitration Act I912-1941 provides that, before the 
14th June in every year, the Court, of its own motion, shall determine and 
declare—(a) a “‘ basic ”’ wage to operate from the Ist July of each year, to be 
paid to male and female workers ; and (b) wherever and whenever necessary, 
differential basic rates to be paid i in special or defined areas of the State. 


The expression ‘‘ basic’? wage means a sum sufficient to enable the 
average worker to whom it applies to live in reasonable comfort, having 
regard to any domestic obligation to which such average worker would be 
ordinarily subject. The family unit is not specifically defined in the Act, 
but it has been the practice of the Court to take as a basis of its calculations 
a man, his wife and two dependent children. 


Provision is made in the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act of 1930 
for quarterly adjustments of the “ basic ” wage by the Court of Arbitration 
when an official statement supplied to the Court by the State Government 
Statistician relating to the cost of living shows that a variation of Is. or 
more per week has occurred, compared with the preceding quarter. These 
adjustments apply from the dates of declaration by the Court. 


The first declaration of the “basic’”’ wage by the Court of Arbitration since 
the authority to fix one was vested in the Court by the Industrial Arbitration 
Act of 1925 was made on 11th June, 1926, when the rate for adult male 
employees was determined at £4 5s. per week, and for adult female employees 
at £2 5s. 11d. per week. 


The variations in the annual declarations of the Court of Arbitration 
for the various areas in the State are shown in the following table :— 


Basic Wage Variations in Western Australia. 
(State Jurisdiction.) 


<<< ttt ttt LCCC CCC CC CC CL OC CC 














Metropolitan Area, | See ions” | Other Parts of State, 
Date of Operation. ee ene 

Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

frSs Gd. | ces Gl 40 Gs lee Oe Ge |e: OO, ee ae 
ist July, 1926 4 5 O12 513114 5 O|2 5 1r)4 5 Of-2 S8 
» 9 1929 47°12 7 914 7 O]2 7 © 144 7 O42. 78 
io LOSO 4 6 O]2 6 514 § O}] 2 5 11) 4 -§.-0) 2 watt 
ee LOSE S216 90) 2 8212-13 7) OO le2 at Ol) 417 OO Pena 
EeeLose S512 Over 16 17 1-313 40 | E19) 06) 3e80. Onire oer 
py eke) 3 8 O} 116 0.1.3. 9.0 | 1°17. 6.3 27 G6.) 2: 1eto 
= 9 1934 3° °9: 67 | I 17-6 I's 110 0 | ¥F°17 10.1 3:19 G6 132-2 
ssELOSS 310-6 [1 18 1°13 31 92)| 1718 54 4) 452. 8 ee 
i aeekOSO 310 6/2 18 3113 It -9 | 1-18 01:4 6° OT2- 65 
» 9» 1937 3.13 9 | § 19 10/3 14 8) 2-0 414° 7 OF 2°77" 
5» = oy =: 1938 4 09 0/2 3 2/4 I O}2 3 9] 413 3|210 4 
ss LOSO b4. 2 2162 4 414 3 1) 2- 4 10: (04 36 4 102 12 46 
oe a9. 2900 a 2. 3 [2 4,78 tod. 3-3, 1 2) 4 Th 4 1G. (32 oeesse 
be 9G T(C) 4°8.0}/2 9 614 0°3)2 8 21-5 3 0:1) 2 -aerr 
sp tetO43 ~ [419 91 | 2130 614 18 1) 2-13 015 5:0; 2-292 
Pomeerremecta Key 7 “. |4 19 11 | 2.13 19 | 4.19 8 | 2,13, 10/5 7 Ts)-2 "1730 
» 9» 1945 15 0 11; 2%4 11470 71213 015 7.51278. 0 





(a) Excludiv g Gold-fields areas, where rates were the same as those operating from rst July, 1926. 
(b) Applic able from 24th April, 1939. 
(c) Applicable from 28th April, 1941. 

It is of interest that the declaration of 13th June, 1938 (operative from 
ist July) was bssed on the findings of the Royal Commission on the Basic 
Wage of 1920. For this purpose the Court reduced the amount recommended 
by the Commission for a five-unit family to the equivalent for a four-unit 
family, and brought the resulting amounts up to their purchasing equivalents 
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at the March quarter, 1938, by means of the separate “ group ” retail price 
index-numbers in respect of the sections for food, clothing and miscellaneous 
expenditure, and for rent added an amount which was considered fair uader 
ruling conditions. The resultant amounts for the sections mentioned 
were—Food, £1 ros. 9d. ; Rent, 19s. 6d..; Clothing, 14s. 9d. ; Miscellaneous, 
15s.—Total, £4. Thereafter the annual declarations of the Court have 
simply maintained that standard as varied by retail price index-numbers, 
while the provision for the quarterly adjustment by the Court of the basic 
wage in accordance with retail price index-numbers certified by the Govern- 
ment Statistician maintains its purchasing power over the intervening 
periods. 





The latest rates payable in accordance with the quarterly adjustments 
declared by the Court are shown in para. (vii) below. 


(vi) Tasmania.—No State basic wage is fixed by any State autbority in 
Tasmania, but Wages Boards follow to a large extent the rates of the Com- 
monwealth Court, and adjust wages automatically or otherwise in accordance 
with variations in retail price index-numbers in conformity with provisions 
of the Wages Board Act. The latest Commonwealth adult male rate for 
Hobart is £4 15s. operative from 1st February, 1946, and the adult female 
rate approximately 54 per cent. of the male rate or £2 11s. 6d. 


(vii) Rates Prescribed—The “basic” wage rates of State industrial 
tribunals in force on Ist May, 1946, are summarized in the following 
table :— 

Basic Weekly Wage Rates fixed by State Industrial Tribunals. 


| ** Basic’? Wage. 
Date of Family Unit 


State. Males. Wosnalea: Operation. (for Male Rate). 
£ 38. d. £ 8s. d. 

New South Wales (2)4 19 0 |(a)2 13 6 | I.11.45 (b) 

Victoria (c) + (418 o)| (213 ©O)f (1.8.44) (c) 

Queensland we (D) 4 FZ. 0 214 6] 2.8.43 | Man, wife, and three children 
South Australia .. 4 14 0 2:0 <2 151042" |. = me a 
Western Australia... | (e)5 1 1 | (e)2 14 7} 13.5.46] ,, 9 two Be 
Tasmania(c) tp (2-55 -0)) (2-28: -6))- (1.2.46) (c) 


(a) Sydney, Newcastle, Port Kembla- DoD DRONE: Broken Hill—Males, £5 3s.; Females, £2 15s. 6d. 
Elsewhere—Males, £4 16s.; Females, £2 128 

(b) Commonwealth Basic Wage operativ e—no defined family unit. 

(ce) None declared, but rates shown are those of Commonwealth Court which are followed to a large extent. 

(d) Sonthern Division (Eastern District—including Brisbane). Allowances added for other Areas :— 
Southern Division (Western District), 7s. 44; Mackay Division, 5s. 6d.; Northern Division, ros.; 
Western District, 17s. 4d. Half of these allowances are granted to females. 

(e) Metropolitau area. ‘‘ Basic’? wage for Gold-tields areas and other portions of State exclusive of 
the South-West Land Division—Miles, £5 9s. od.; Females, £2 18s. rod. South-West Land Division 
(excluding Metropolitan area)}—Males, £4 19s. 7d.; Females, £2 133. od. (from 1.3.45). 


5. Royal Commission on Basic Wage, 1920.—The Commonwealth 
Government appointed a Royal Commission in IgIg9 to inquire into and 
report upon the following matters :— 


(i) The actual cost of living at the present time, according to reason- 
able standards of comfort, including all matters comprised in 
the ordinary expenditure of a household, for a man with a wife 
and three children under fourteen years of age, and the 
several items and amounts which make up that cost. 


(ii) The actual corresponding cost of living during zach of the last 
five years. 

(ii) How the basic wage may be automatically adjusted to the rise 
and fall from time to time of the purchasing-power of money. 
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The Commission issued two reports—the first in November, 1920, and 
the second in April, 1921. These reports show that, according to the standard 
assumed by the Commission, the cost of living as at the 1st November, 
1920, for a family consisting of man, wife, and three children under fourteen 
years of age, was as follows :— 


Royal Commission on Basic Wage: Cost of Living, Ist November, 1920. 


Particulars. Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
£ 8.0.) £& @ d.| £ ¢e.d.| £ 4:4. )\. 2 €. 4:43 tu 
Food an 26: 9 | 2°46: 2 2-3 53 > Sy Say 2 411 2 811 
Rent I 2 0 Io 6] 017 0] O19 6] O19 OO} OI9 © 
Clothing Oy ae LG Ofl 9s OO. kos 37 Gi £:9-38 
Miscellaneous. . Yet 4 lt .0 10; | 001 2 OT It 2) I 2 31-0: 
Total (a) .. S17 1 g§16 6/| 5 6 21 § 16 1 §13 11 | 5 1611 


(a) Weighted Average Six Capitals—£5 15s. 6d., but no recommendation made. 


The corresponding costs of the commodities and services included (which 
are fully set out in the first Report) for the years 1914 to 1920 were as 
follows :—- 


Royal Commission on Basic Wage: Cost of Living, 1914 to 1920. 


Years. Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
£@ed.| £ «d.| £ aed.) £ 6d.) -£ 64.1 £ ene 

1914 31211} 3 7 9} 3 4 O| 311 2] 312 9} 3 6 9 
I9I5 4 I 6 3 16 9 3 11 3 319 O ay Jape | 315 1 
1916 44 6] 317 5] 31310] 319 7| 4 I 2] 3-45 6 
1917 49 8} 4 2 2} 319 3} 4 3 2] 4 4 2] 4 410 
1918 414 8| 4 810| 4 6 O} 41011 49 2} 4:86 
I9I9 § 5 3] 418 S|} 41510] 5 2.6| § 0 9) 3 BA 
1920 Lae ty fee 5 16 6 5 6 2 5 16 I 5 13 II 5 16 11 


In answer to the third clause of the inquiry, the Commission recom- 
mended that “a Bureau of Labour should be organized from existing 
members of the Public Service, which should ascertain from time to time 
the rise and fall in the purchasing-power of money in relation to the 
reasonable standard of comfort for the typical family (i.e., such a family 
as is described in Clauser)”. After consulting the Commonwealth Statistician 
as to methods of collection and tabulation, the Government decided that the 
recommendation would be met by widening the scope of inquiries of this 
nature already made by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
the outcome of which was the creation of the All Items (“‘ C”’ Series) Index 
of Retail Prices, particulars of which are published on pp. 6, 9, 17-25, of this 
Report. 


The. recommendations of this Commission in respect of the basic wage 
were not carried out, owing largely to the marked advance the amounts 
suggested represented over ruling rates,* and the grave doubts expressed 
as to the ability of industry to pay such rates. 


The standards of this wage, however, were implemented to a certain 
extent in the * Living Wage” declarations of the Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales in 1926 to 1932. 


* The ‘* Harvester’’ equivalent for Melbourne as at the time (September quarter, 1920) was £4 138. 
per week, but only £3 18s. to £4 28. was being paid on the basis of an annua. index-number. 


2211.—4 
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The amounts recommended were also adopted with slight modifications 
by the Industrial Court of Western Australia in 1926 and again in 


1938 on the basis of a four-unit family, further particulars of which will be 
found on page 8o. 


6. Child Endowment.—(i) General_—The principle of supplementing 
wages by a payment in respect of dependent children under fourteen years 
of age is now in operation throughout Australia on a national basis. 


(ii) The New South Wales Scheme.—The first attempt in Australia to 
institute the system was made in New South Wales in r919, when a Bill was 
introduced into the State Parliament to provide a flat basic wage for a man 
and wife, and an allowance of 5s. per week for each child, the latter rate to 
be reduced on a sliding scale and to cease when the income reached an 
amount of £3 per week above the basic wage. The Bill was rejected, but 
the subject again came up in the session of 1926-27, when Acts, which have 
beeu amended during subsequent years, provided for the payment of child 
allowances. The original Act was assented to on 11th April, 1927, and 
allowances were paid as from 23rd July, 1927. Prior to December, 
1929, the Act provided for (a) the declaration of a basic wage, and 
(b) the payment of an allowance of 5s. per week in respect of each 
dependent child, subject to the provision that child allowances were to be 
paid only to the extent to which the total earnings of the worker and his 
family fell short-of the sum represented by the basic wage plus child allowance 
at the rate of 5s. per week for each child. The amending Act, assented to 
on 23rd December, 1929, provided that, subject to the last-mentioned 
provision, child endowment shall be 5s. per week for each child except 
one in the family. Payments of child allowances in New South Wales 
were made from a fund created by a levy on the total amount of wages 
paid by employers. The rate of tax during 1930 was fixed at I per cent. 
From Ist July, 1931, the rate was fixed at 2 per cent., and from Ist 
January, 1932, at the rate of 5d. in the £ on all wages above £3 per week. 
The amount of levy collected during 1932-33 was £2,409,034, and £2,105,659 
was paid away in allowances to 63,072 families. The levy was discontinued 
as from Ist January, 1934, the cost of endowment being met from the Special 
Income and Wages Tax, which is also used for other social services. The 
scheme was abolished upon the introduction of the national scheme by the 
Commonwealth Government. in July, 1941, particulars of which appear in 
(iv) below. 


(iit) Commonwealth Public Service.—The first system of child endowment 
in Australia was instituted within the Commonwealth Public Service. It 
came into operation on Ist November, 1920, when, following on the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage,* the Com- 
monwealth Government decided to pay a basic wage of £4 a week in certain 
cases and child allowances to officers at the rate of 5s. per week for each 
dependent child under fourteen years of age, with a limitation of salary 
plus allowance of £400 per annum. As the result of proceedings vefore the 
Public Service Arbitrator in 1923, these allowances were confirmed as a 
permanent part of the salary scheme, and the necessary fund to meet them 
was created by deducting the average value of the payment, from the basic 
wage of all adult officers. In effect, therefore, the offcers themselves 


* The Chairman of the Commission (Mr. A. B. Piddington, K.C.) in a Supplementary Report suggested 
that the wage of £5 16s. recommended by the Commission be split up into a flat basic wage payment of 
£4, and a child endowment of 12s. per week for each child, the fund for the payment of the latter allowance 
to be created by a tax on employers of 1os. gd. per week per employee. 
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provided the fund from which the allowance was paid. The deduction was 
originally £11 per annum, but later £12. The payment of the allowance in 
the Service was subsequently extended to officers receiving from salary and 
allowance an amount not greater than £500 per annum. Further details 
regarding the introduction and method of calculating the payments will be 
found in Labour Report No. 17, and later Reports. The scheme was 
abolished at the instance of the officers upon the introduction of the national 
scheme by the Commonwealth Government in July, 1941, particulars of 
which appear in (iv) below. The deduction of £12 per annum was conse- 
quently discontinued from toth July, 1941. 


(iv) National Scheme.—The Commonwealth Government, in June, 1927, 
called a conference at Melbourne of the Premiers of the several States to 
consider the question from a national standpoint. The Prime Munister 
submitted various estimates of cost of endowing dependent children under 
fourteen years of age in Australia at 5s. per week. After discussion, it was 
decided to refer the matter to a Royal Commission, to be appointed by 
the Commonwea!th Government. 


The Commission submitted its Report on 15th December, 1928. It was 
not unanimous in its findings, and the opinions and recommendations of 
the members were embodied in two separate reports, which dealt 
exhaustively with the constitutional aspects, existing systems, industrial 
legislation, the basic wage, standard of living, regulation of wages, working 
conditions and cognate matters. 

The findings and recommendations in the majority and minority reports 
are given in Labour Report No. Ig. 


At the conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers held at Canberra 
in May, 1929, the Prime Minister stated that the Commonwealth 
Government was not prepared to adopt a scheme financed entirely from 
the proceeds of taxation, as had been recommended in the minority report. 
The Commonwealth Government agreed with the majority of the Com- 
mission that child endowment could not be separated from the control of 
the basic wage—a power which the Commonwealth did not possess and 
which the States were not prepared to relinquish. The Government, 
therefore, did not propose to establish any system of child endowment. 
It was generally agreed that any scheme which would increase the charges 
upon industry would be unwise at that particular time. The matter of 
child endowment was accordingly left to be dealt with as the State Govern- 
ments should think proper. 


Early in 1941, the Commonwealth Government announced its intention 
to introduce a scheme of child endowment throughout Australia. The 
necessary legislation* was introduced into Parliament on 27th March, and 
the passage through all stages was completed on 3rd April, 1941. The 
main features of the scheme, which came into operation from Ist July, 1941, 
are 3s follows :— 

(a) Payment at the rate of 7s. 6d. per week (5s. per week prior 
to 26th June, 1945,) for all children under the age of sixteen 
in excess of one child in each family, provided the persons 
claiming the endowment, and the child in respect of whom 
the endowment is claimed have resided in Australia for the 
period of twelve months preceding the date of claim. 

(6) The endowment is payable to the mother of the child, or to 
such persons as are prescribed. 





* Act No. 8, 1941 (Child Endowment Act) as amended by No. 5, 1942 and Nos. ro and 41, 1945; 
Act No. 2, 1941 (Pay-roll Tax Assessment Act); and Act No. 3, 1941 (Pay-roll Tax Act). 
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(c) Endowment is also payable to approved institutions, not wholly 
or mainly dependent upon the Commonwealth or a State for 
their revenue, in respect of all children under sixteen years 
of age maintained therein. 

(d) The scheme was financed partly from Consolidated Revenue, 
partly from the abolition of the exemptions from taxation in 
respect of children after the first and the major part from a 
tax of 2$ per cent. of all pay-rolls in excess of £20 per week, 
but is now a charge on the National Welfare Fund. 

(e) The general administration of the Act is under the control of the 
Director-General of Social Services, and the detailed adminis- 
tration is carried out by the Deputy Directors in each State 
and other officers appointed for the purposes of the Invalid 
and Old-age Pensions Act. 

Consequent upon the operation of the Commonwealth Child Endowment 
Scheme, appropriate steps were taken for the termination of the schemes 
operating in New South Wales and the Commonwealth Public Service. 


A summary of the operations of this scheme during the first four years 
of its existence, from Ist July, 1941, to 30th June, 1945, is set out in the 
two following tables :— 
: Child Endowment. 






































Endowed Families. Approved Institutions. 
Total 
Number of 
Year. . 
; : o r f Endowed 
Number of ge aes Number of a ail Children. 
Families. Children: Institutions. Children. 

1941-42 as 487,674 895.558 246 14,289 909,847 
1942-43 Az 491,121 891,221 315 16,938 908,159 
1943-44 “+ 503,140 903,577 321 18,396 921,973 
1944-45 ee 518,293 920,227 335 18,116 938,543 

Average Average + 

Amount rn { | Annual Number of ehuatdhg 

Paid to Li tity ‘ft Rate of Endowed Children 

Year. Endowees Bnd Uy Me Endowment Children ra ees 

and Approved oa eh Fann per Erdowed | per Endowed Ain ae 

Institutions. 02. 30M HBR Family on Family on Po start 
a soth June. 3oth June. a 

£ £ 

1941-42 nia bi LE, 302,003 11,828,0/1 ae 1.836 1,268 
1942-43 .. | 11,650,626 11,806,017 23.591 1.815 1,256 
1943-44 »+ | 12,256,976 1,985,649 23.346 1.796 1,262 
1944-45 .. | 12,036,249 18,301,588 | 34.630 1.776 1,271 


CHAPTER IV.—EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


§ 1. Employment. 


1. Total Occupied Persons—Australia.—The following estimates of 
the total numbers of occupied males and females are based principally on 
data from the Census of 1933, the National Register of July, 1939, the Civilian 
Register of June, 1943, and the Occupation Survey of Ist June, 1945. These 
sources of information are supplemented by Pay-roll Tax returns, which 
first became available in July, 194r. 

For convenience, estimates of employment as at the end of May, 1945, 
have been shown in the tables in this chapter as referring to Ist June, 1945, 
to correspond with the date of the Occupation Survey of the civilian 
population which was taken on that day. 
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The estimates in the first table are subdivided into three categories 
(1) Defence Forces ; (2) all persons fully occupied as employers, or as workers 
in businesses or on farms on their own account; and (3) wage or salary 
earners fully employed, or occupied as casual, part-time, intermittent or 
seasonal wage earners. Wage earners who are unemployed, in the sense 
that they are temporarily incapacitated or have no work to which to go, 
are excluded. Government “ relief’? workers are also excluded from the 
figures for the earlier years. 

Unpaid “helpers” in industries other than rural (i.e. agricultural, 
pastoral, &c.), who numbered about 6,000 males and 4,000 females in June, 
1933, have been included with wage and salary earners. Male unpaid 
“helpers” in rural industry, who numbered about 35,000 in June, 1933, 
and in 1945 were in the vicinity of 38,000, have been included with employers 
and workers on own account, as it is considered that the majority of these 
are sons or other close relatives of farmers working in an unofficial partnership, 
or as learners, with the farm owner. Unpaid female “ helpers ” on farms 
are very numerous, but their exact number is not known. Generally, they 
combine part-time dairy (or other farm) work with part-time duties in the 
home. Like women occupied in unpaid home duties, they have been excluded 
from the category of occupied persons. 

Statistics of net enlistments in the Defence Forces shown in the table 
below represent total enlistments for full-time duty less deaths and discharges. 
Prior to December, 1941, men in certain age-groups were called-up for short 
training courses but these men are excluded from the figures. In July, 
1941, the number of such men was approximately 50,000. 


Total Occupied Persons: Australia, 1988 to 1945. 
(Thousands.) 


Employers and Workers 




















T ~ 

Defence on Own Account. So a Total 
Forces Total Occupied 

Year and 1) a mma me aac Occupied Porton 
Month. Deer Rural | Other Rural | Other Kaye | {including 
tents). || Indus- | Indus- | Total. | Indus- | Indus- | Total. * || Forces. 

(4) try. tries. try. tries. 
MALES. 

1933 —June.. 5.8 292.4 248.3 540.7 200.0 g92.I | I192.r | 1732.8 1738.6 
1939—July.. 12:9 300.0 299.0 599.0 202.0 | 1293.1 | 1495.1 | 2094.1 2107.0 
1941—July.. 282.8b 284.0 208.0 492.0 188.0 | 1363.4 | 1551.4 | 2043.4 2326.2 
1942—June.. 617.4 256.0 137.8 393.8 145.5 | 1309.5 | 1455.0 | 1848.8 2466.2 
1943—June.. 685.0 261.8 150.2 412.0 52022 1) 1273-0 1 1304-1 1806.1 2491.1 
1945—June.. 603.5 286.5 188.1 474.6 129.8 | 1294.6 | 1424.4 | 1899.0 2502.5 

FEMALES. 
(c) 

1933—June.. ae 15.1 56.1 71.2 3.2 447.5 450.7 521.9 521.9 
1939—July.. se 16.0 62.0 78.0 4.0 561.6 565.6 643.6 643.6 

1911—July.. 1.8 14.0 56.8 70.8 6.0 660.5 666.5 937 34 739.1 
1942—June.. 16.6 12.0 51.9 63.9 16.0 484.1 700.1 764.0 780.6 
1943-—June.. 44.0 2.7 34.4 46.1 28.0 682.2 71c.2 756.3 800.3 
1945—June.. 45-4 16.8 43-3 60.1 23.0 667.1 690.1 750.2 795.6 
cn EO a Ld a DL nL A) IS 

PERSONS. 

1933—June.. | 5.8 307.5 304.4 611.9 203.2 | 1439.6 | 1642.8 | 2254.7 2260.5 
1939—July.. 12.9 316.0 361.0 677.0 205.0 | 1854.7 | 2060.7 | 2737.7 2759.6 
1941—July.. 284.6b 298.0 264.8 562.8 194.0 | 2022.9 | 2217.9 | 2780.7 3065.3 
1942—June.. 434.0 268.0 189.7 457.7 161.5 | 1993.6 | 2155.1 | 2612.8 3246.8 
1943—June.. 929.0 273.5 184.6 458.1 148.2 | 1956.1 | 2104.3 | 2562.4 3291.4 

1945—June.. 648.9 303.3 231.4 534-7 152.8 | 1951.7 | 2114.5 | 2649.2 3298.1 
(a) Subject to revision. (6) Fxcludes approximately 50,000 men called up for short training 
courses. (c) Includes females, in thousands, in private domestic service as follows :—106.7 in June, 


1933, 124.5 in July, 1939, ro0.0 in July, 1941, 75.0 in June, 1942, 35.9 in June, 1943, and 47.6 in June 
1945. 
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From June, 1933, to July, 1939, the number of occupied persons of both 
sexes increased by 490,100, due partly to normal increase in the number of 
available »readwinners and partly to the decrease of 265,400 in the number 
unemployed from 563,400 to 298,000. 


During the war years from July, 1939, to June, 1943, the number of males 
occupied as civilians decreased by 288,000, while females occupied as civilians 
increased by 112,700, representing a net decrease of 175,300 persons in civil 
occupations. Nevertheless, in order to provide manpower for Australia’s 
Defence Forces, while expanding essential production, by June, 1943, 178,000 
persons had been recruited to the w orking population (including forces) who, 
but for the war, would not have been in paid occupations. Together w ith 
the normal increase of available breadwinners of 91,000, and the absorption 
into employment of 272,000 unemployed persons, the net result was equal 
to the intake of persons into the Defence Forces. Changes between July, 
1939, and June, 1943, may be summarized as follows :— 











Males. Females. Persons. 

"000 "000 "000 

Defence Forces, July, 1939 wy elGioens) ea ee 13 

Decrease in numbers in civilian w ork 7200.25 Z13(a)i2 19s 

Decrease in unemployment CARY. 2B Ce nage 

Normal increase in available breadwinners(6) OF ao. BO: gl 
Abnormal (war-time) increase in available 

breadwinners < = iia (0 are O00 98" 198 
Total of above = Net Enlistments in 

Forces June, 1943 .. a PHO unt AAS oe 

(a) Increase. (b) The total increase was estimated to be reduced by 17,000 through the raising 


of the school-leaving age in New South Wales. Deaths of members of the Forces also have been deducted. 


Estimates of the normal increase in numbers of breadwinners available 
and, by deduction, the abnormal increase under war conditions, are necessarily 
tentative because complete data has not been available since the 1933 
Census. Approximate calculations suggest that in respect of males there 
was a decrease of 15,000 between June, 1943, and June, 1945, in the abnormal, 
or war-time, increase in available breadwinners while in respect of females 
there was a decrease of some II,000. 


Net enlistments of males in the Defence Forces of the Commonwealth 
(excluding enlistments of residents of New Guinea, Papua and oversea 
countries) reached a maximum of 687,600 in August, 1943. Net enlistments 
of females reached a maximum of 48,700 in February, 1944. 


Male employers and workers on own account decreased heavily in the 
first three years of war, especially in industries other than rural. ‘There 
was a substantial return of men to these categories between June, 1943 
and June, 1945. The number of male wage and salary earners in rural 
industry, which had not changed appreciably since 1933, iell heavily 
throughout the four years ended June, 1943, and increased only very 
slightly between 1943 and 1945. In other industries male wage and salary 
earners increased by over 70,000 during the first two war years although 
over 300,000 men were in the Forces full-time, or in training camps, in July, 
1941. The net increase in male civilian wage earners (including rural) was 
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56,000 between July, 1939. and July, roar, resulting from transfers of 
employers and persons working on their own account to wage and salary 
earning and absorption of some 180,000 unemployed men and the 
counteracting effect of enlistments in the Forces. The entry of Japan into 
the war at the end of 1941 led to heavy demands for man-power for the 
Defence Forces and caused employment of male wage and salary earners 
in rural industry to decrease by 67,800 and in industries other than rural 
by 89,500 in the two years ended June, 1943. There was an increase of 


30,300 in the next two years in numbers of male wage and salary earners in 
employment. 


Females occupied full-time in rural work, who have never been numerous 
in Australia, increased from 20,000 to nearly 40,000 in the four years ended 
June, 1943. In other industries, female employers and workers on own 
account decreased by 27,600, or 45 per cent., during the period 1939 to 1943 
and the estimated decrease was specially heavy inthe year 1942-43, when special 
measures were adopted to divert women to employment in essential industries. 
Females engaged as employees in domestic work in private homes had 
decreased by June, 1943, to less than one-third their numbers at the outbreak 
of war. An increase between June, 1939 and 1943, of 209,200 in female 
wage and salary earners employed in industries other than rural and private 
domestic service brought their number to 646,300 in June, 1943, and there 
was a decline of 26,800 in the following two years. The war-time increase was 
due to great expansion of female employment in munition and other essential 
factory production, and the replacement of men by women in a wide range 


of essential occupations, many of which were not normally followed by 
females. 


2. Total Occupied Persons—States.—The following table shows total 
occupied males and females in each State in July, 1939, and June, 1945, 
divided into Defence Forces, Rural Industry and Other Industries. 


Total Occupied Persons--July, 1989 and June, 1925.(a) 
(Thousands) 





Defence Forces Total Occupied 
(Net Enlistmenta) Rural Industry. | Other Industries. Persons including 

















State. a DCL DUNE (UENCE CO | UE ee sie 
1939. 1945. 1939. 1945. 1939. 1945. 1939. 1945. 
MALES. 

New South Wales Cy, 229.1 161.1 £32. 651.3 608.7 818.1 970.3 
Victoria 5.0 168.8 124.0 102.° 438.5 411.6 567.5 682.7 
Queensland .. 0.5 82.5 102.8 93.6 210.9 196.5 314.2 372.6 
South Australia 0.4 50.9 50.3 38.6 132.0 125.1 182.7 214.6 
Western Australia 1.0 53.0 41.3 29.2 105.8 87.0 148.1 169.2 
Tasmania 0.3 1 fee 21.5 19.0 46.9 45.5 68.7 81.6 
Australia(b) 12.9 603.5 502.0 416.3 | 1592.1 | 1482.7 2107.0 | 2502.5 

(a) Estimates for rst June, 1945, are subject to slight revision. (6) Includes Australian Capital 


Territory and Northern Territory. 
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Total Occupied Persons—July, 19389 and June, 1945(a)—continued. 
(Thousands) 


Defence Forces. | Total Occupied 
































(Net Enlistments.) Rural Industry. | Other Industries. |} Persons including 
. Forces, 
State. 
1939. 1945. 1939. 1945. 1939. 1945. 1939. 1945. 

FEMALES. 
New South Wales ey ve 16.6 5.6 12.4 243.6 282.7 249.2 311.7 
Victoria $2 is a 12.0 6.3 10.8 194.4 218.3 200.7 241.1% 
Queensland .. ese ae 6.4 4.6 9.5 77.7 90.0 |} 82.3 105.9 
South Australia ore ae 4.2 1.8 S74 51.6 56.7 | 53-4 64.3 
Western Australia a ee 4.8 a 2.4 36.9 40.9 38.0 48.1 
Tasmania ee 1.3 0.6 1.3 17.9 19.6 18.5 22.2 
Australia(b)  .. ee 45-4 20.0 39.8 623.6 710.4 643.6 795.6 

PERSONS. 


——————$— enews 
| 














New South Wales 5.7 245.7 166.7 144.9 894.9 891.4 || 1957.3 | 1282.0 
Victoria : 5.0 180.8 130.3 Fiat 632.9 629.9 768.2 923.8 
Queensland .. 0.5 88.9 107.4 103.1 288.4 286.5 396.5 478.5 
South Australia 0.4 55.1 52.1 42.0 183.6 181.8 236.1 278.9 
Western Australia I.0 57.8 42.4 31.6 142.7 127.9 186.1 217.3 
Tasmania 0.3 18.4 22.1 20.3 64.8 65.1 87.2 103.8 

Australia (t) .. 12.9 648.9 | 522.0 | 456.1% | 2215.7 | 2193.1 2750.6 | 3298.1 

(a) Estimates for rst June, 1945, are subject to slight revision. (6) Includes Australian Capital 


Territory and Northern Territory. 


Between July, 1939, and June, 1945, the occupied population of Australia 
(including Defence Forces but excluding unemployed, pensioners, retired, 
independent persons and dependants) increased by approximately 20 per 
cent. The proportionate increase in each State was very close to the 
Australian average except in Western Australia which showed the smallest 
increase (16.8 per cent.). 


During the war, males occupied in rural industry decreased substantially 
in all States, but particularly in Western Australia. From July, 19309, 
to June, 1943, the decrease in Australia was 120,000. In the following two 
years there was an increase of 34,000 spread over all States. The numbers 
of female rural workers increased in all States between 1939 and 1943 from 
20,000 to 39,700 and was 39,800 in June, 1945. 


In June, 1943, the numbers of male and female employers and workers 
on own account in industries other than rural were little more than half 
the pre-war level but there was an increase of some 47,000 between June, 
1943 and June, 1945. Increases occurred in all States. Wage earners in 
these industries showed only a small increase for Australia as a whole, New 
South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania showing 
increases while Victoria and South Australia showed decreases. 


3. Wage and Salary Earners in Employment—Australia —Esti:nates 
are made monthly of wage and salary earners in employment (excluding 
rural employment and domestic work in private homes), based on Pay-roll 
Tax returns and statistics of Commonwealth Government employment. 
Pay-roll Tax returns cover only a small proportion of wage earr.ers on rural 
holdings, and practically no private domestic servants. It as not been 
possible, therefore, to obtain numbers of farm employees, and private 
domestic servants, except when a Census or quasi-Census such as Occupation 
Survey (Ist June, 1945) is taken. Statistics of employers and persons 
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working on their own account likewise are obtainable only from a Census 
or quasi-Census. The next two tables show the trend in that section of wage 
and salary earning employment which it is possible to measure monthly. 
Estimates are given as at June, 1933 (last Census) and July, 1939 (based on 
National Register). From July, 1941, (commencement of Pay-roll Tax 
returns) the estimates are available for each month, and the tables show 
the level at November, 1941 (just before the Pacific War commenced and 
when the number of male wage and salary earners in civilian work, excluding 
rural, had reached a maximum), at mid-1942, mid-1943, mid-1945, and at 
the end of 1945. (Current figures are published each month in the Monthly 
Review of Business Statistics.) 

The table immediately below shows the total male and female wage and 
salary earners in civil employment (excluding rural and private domestic 
employment) subdivided to show the extent of employment provided by 
Governmental authorities and by private employers respectively. Some 
principal industrial groups included in the total are shown separately and 
include both Governmental and private employees. 


Wage and Salary Earners in Civil Employment : Industrial Groups 1988 to 1945. 


(Excluding Rural Workers, Female Domestic Workers in Private Homes, and Persons 
on Paid Strength of Defence Forces.) 


(Thenarnds.) 




















Total Employment. | Employment in Certain Industrial Groups, 
Year and F Other 
Month. Govern- | Private ae : spit ort Retail Com- 
mental. Em- Total. Quarry- Factories. Communti-| ‘Trad. merce 
(a) ployers. ris y ae one and 
| B. | 5 Finance. 
MALES. 
_ Se 
1933—June .. 262.2 729.9 992.1 36.3 251.7 164.5 212.3 
1939—July .. 349.8 943-3 1293.1 $2.2 3901.5 193.6 259.7 
1941—November 381.5 999.8 1381.3 53-9 509.8 207.3 I0I.9 117.9 
1942—June .. 420.9 888.6 1309.5 48.0 509.0 205.6 Bie 98.5 
1943—June .. 412.5 861.4 1273.9 45.0 520.7 205.1 71.4 &8.8 
1945—J une(b) 399.7 804.9 1294.6 44.2 513.2 220.6 75.9 94.2 
December 395.5 899.2 1294.7 42.8 | 476.7 228.2 89.1 105.7 
(¢) 
FEMALES. 
—— en 
1933—June .. 46.5 294.3 340.8 | 0.2 103.1 Ir.o 87.3 
1939—July 55.2 381.9 437.1 0.3 148.2 12.6 | 114.9 
1941—November 9655 508.4 584.7 0.5 198.2 32'.0 106.4 47.4 
1942—June .. 100.8 508.3 609.1 0.6 206.0 25.6 104.1 51.6 
1943—June .. 129.2 SIJcr 646.3 0.5 228.6 34.5 98.2 52.5 
1945—June(b) 121.6 497-9 619.5 0.6 207.6 38.1 99.1 53.0 
December IOI.7 494.7 596.4 0.6 185.1 37.3 108.0 52.6 
(¢) 
PERSONS 
ag | ———_——_—_—_——_ 
1933—June .. 308.7 1024.2 1332.9 36.5 354.8 175.5 299.6 
1939—-July .. 405.0 | 1325.2] 1730.2 52.5 539-7 206.2 374.6 
1941—November 457.8 1508.2 1966.0 54.4 708.0 229.3 208.3 165.3 
1942—June .. 521.7 1396.9 1918.6 48.6 715.0 43%,2 185.3 I50.1 
1943—June .. 541.7 | 1378.5 1920.2 45-5 749.3 239.6 169.6 141.3 
1945—June(b) 521.3 1392.8 1914.1 44.8 720.8 258.7 175.0 147.2 
December 497.2 1393-9 1891.1 43-4 661.8 265.5 197.1 158.3 


(c) 





(a) Includes employees of Australian Government Authorities (Commonwealth, State and Local) 
and of Allied Go\ ernments. (6) Estimates for end of May, 1945, shown for 1st June, subject to 
revision. (ec) Subject to revision. . 

4. Wage and Salary Earners in Employment—States.—Statistics of 
total employment of wage and salary earners (excluding rural and private 
domestic employment) since 1933 are shown for each State in the next table. 
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Wage and Salary Earners in Civil Employment : States, 1933 to 1945. 


(Excluding Rural Workers, Female Domestic Workers in Private Homes, and Persons 
on Paid Strength of Defence Forces. Subject to Revision.) 


(Thousands. ) 


















































Year and New South Queens- South Western Australia 
Month. Wales. | Victoria. | “jana. | Australia. | Australia, | T98™ania. (a) 
MALES. 
1933—June ve 380.7 288.6 139.8 80.5 70.1 29.0 992.1 
1939—July Ag 529.9 357.6 172.8 106.7 82.9 37.4 1293.1 
1941—-November 556.3 405.1 167.9 121.9 83.2 39.4 1381.3 
1942—June o. 534-5 375-5 165.7 116.9 71.7 37-5 1309.5 
1943-—June s 524.5 355-3 167.5 110.7 70.4 36.9 1273.9 
1945—June(b) .. 534.2 359.1 168.8 109.6 75.6 39.6 1294.6 
December(c) 522.1 366.5 197t.% 107.6 | 81.4 40.2 1294.7 
FEMALES. 
1933—J une ay 125.8 118.2 40.5 26.0 20.5 9.1 340.8 
1939—July tz 168.0 142.8 53.2 34.0 26.2 12.6 437.1 
1941—November 230.1 194.5 63.9 46.5 2.7 15.3 584.7 
1942—J une zs 236.1 200.2 68.8 52.4 33.8 16.3 609.1 
1943—June Sg 255.5 207.1 75.6 53.8 35.38 16.8 646.3 
1945—June(b) .. 247.5 193.8 74-9 48.9 35.6 16.6 619.5 
December(c) 239.8 186.2 71.9 A5<7 34.8 16.1 596.4 
PERSONS. 
1933-—June ax 506.5 406.8 180.3 106.5 90.6 38.1 1332.9 
1939—July oy 697.9 500.4 226.0 140.7 109.1 49.0 2730.2 
1941—November 786.4 599.6 231.9 168.4 116.0 54.6 1966.0 
1942—June 770.6 575-7 234-5 169.3 105.5 53.8 1918.6 
1943—June a 780.1 562.4 243.1 164.5 106.2 53-7 1920.2 
1945—June(b) .. 781.8 552.9 243-7 158.5 III.2 56.2 1914.1 
December(¢c) 761.9 552.7 243.0 153.3 116.2 56.3 1891.1 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. (b) Estimates for end of May, 
1945, shown for 1st June, subject to revision. (c) Subject to revision. 


In all States, employment of male wage and salary earners in civilian 
work, excluding rural and private domestic, was higher in November, 1941, 
than at the outbreak of war, except in Queensland where there was a slight 
fall. After that date, the male employment level fell in all States (only 
slightly in Queensland), changed little in 1943-44 and showed a slight 
upward trend in 1944-45 (except in South Australia). 

After the outbreak of war, female employment (excluding rural workers 
and domestics in private homes) increased in all States, but at a slower rate 
during the last half of 1943. The peak level (about 657,000) was reached 
in December, 1943, but female employment in South Australia had passed 
its peak slightly earlier. After December, 1943, female employment began 
to decline slowly. 

5. Index of Employment in Factories——The index is based on the 
results of annual factory censuses. For the purposes of these censuses 
‘factories’ include all industrial establishments in which four or more 
hands are employed, or in which power other than hand is used. The index 
of factory ex ployment refers to employees (including managers, overseers, 
clerks, etc., but not sales and delivery stafis) who are on factory pay-rolls 
at the middle of each month. In anticipation of the results of the annual 
factory censuses, estimates of employment based mainly on Pay-roll Tax 
returns, are made monthly, and are revised as the results of the factory 
censuses become available. A provisional index of factory employment 
is therefore available for recent months and the latest figures are published 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics. The estimated numbers of 
persons employed in factories in each State are also shown. 

Detailed statistics of factory employment derived from the annual factory 
censuses are published in the Production Bulletin issued by this Bureau. 
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6. Index of Employment in Retail Stores.—Index numbers are available 
for each State and the Commonwealth and are published in the Monthly 
Review of Business Statistics. Pay-roll Tax returns, on which the index 
numbers are based, commenced in July, 1941, and cover all stores engaged 
principally in retail trade and paying £20 per week or more in wages and 
salaries. 


§ 2. Unemployment. 


1. Total Persons Unemployed.—The total number of persons 
unemployed has been recorded only at the dates of the various censuses. 
The Census records include all persons who state that they are unemployed, 
and distinguish between unemployment on account of sickness, accident, 
scarcity of work, industrial dispute, and all other causes combined. The 
following table sets out the number of unemployed at the Censuses of IgIT, 
Ig21 and 1933, the National Register, 1939, the Civilian Register, 1943, and 
the Occupation Survey, 1945, together with the. percentage which the 
unemployed bore at each time to all wage and salary earners of the same 
sex comprising those estimated to be in employment and those unemployed. 
Of the total wage and salary earners shown below as being unemployed 
at the Census of 30th June, 1933, 1.4 per cent. was on account of sickness 
and accident. 


Unemployment (all causes): Australia. 

















Wage and Salary Earners Percentage of Wage and Salary 
Unemployed. Earners Unemployed. 
Year and Month. 

Males. | Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

000. 000. 000. % % % 
1911—April (Census) 48.0 3.2 56.3 4-3 2.7 4.0 
1921—April Be 139.4 21.5 160.9 10.7 5-7 9.6 
1933—June (a) __,, 460.3 103.1 563.4 15a IS 19.1 25.8 
1939—July (5) ae 264.0 34.0 298.0 15.0 5-7 12.6 
1943—June (c) Sr 19.5 | 6.3 25.8 1.4 0.9 a 
1945—June (d) as 39.9 16.2 56.1 Ie | 265 2.6 


(a) The figures shown for 1933 are in excess of those actually recorded at the Census through an 
allowance having been made for a number of youths and girls who would normally have been wage and 
salary earners, but who, on account of the economic depression, having never heen employed, were not 
classed as wage and salary earners. (b) Derived from National Register, 1939. (¢) Derived 
from Civilian Register, 1943. See comment below. (7) Derived from Occupation Survey, 1945. 

In 1939, the National Register recorded men aged 18 to 64 years who were 
unemployed, but the numbers of these were adjusted on account of men who 
failed to make National Register returns. This information, in conjunction 
with other data available from various sources, provided an estimate of the 


total number of males and females unemployed in July, 1939. 


The unemployed have been estimated to be approximately 12} per cent. 
in July, 1939, 4 per cent. in July, 1941, I per cent. in June, 1943, and 2} per 
cent. in June, 1945, calculated as a proportion of all available wage and salary 
earners excluding those absent in the defence forces, but including persons 
who have become wage and salary earners as a result of war conditions. 
Under conditions of intensive mobilization of man-power resources for war- 
time purposes, involuntary unemployment in 1943 and 1945 was practically 
nil, and unemployment then existing was almost entirely due to sickness, 

accidents, etc. Owing to absence of specific definition on the civil registration 
card, the numbers unemployed, as recorded and stated above, cannot be 
regarded as comparable with Census figures. 
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2. Unemployment in Trade Unions.—(i) General.—The collection by 
this Bureau of information relating to unemployment amongst trade 
unionists was initiated in 1912, when special inquiries were forwarded to 
officials of trade unions throughout Australia for particulars for that year, 
and for information relating to previous years, as far back as 1891. 

From 1913, information concerning the extent of unemployment of 
trade unionists has been collected at quarterly periods, and the results of 
the investigations have been published in the Official Year Book, Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics, and the Labour Reports. Seasonal fluctua- 
tions in unemployment have been recorded by collecting returns quarterly 
since Ist January, 1913. The quarterly figures show the number of persons 
who were out of work for three days or more during a specified week in each 
quarter and exclude persons out of work through strikes and lock-outs 
except those outside the industry who are indirectly affected. The yearly 
figures quoted represent the average of the four quarters. 

The value of the percentages of unemployment der:ved from Trade 
Union returns is in the indication they give of the trend of unemployment 
amongst trade unionists as reported by the secretaries of trade unions. 


(ii) Australia, 1891 to 1945 (June Quarter).—The following table gives 
particulars for Australia for the years I89r to 1945 (June Quarter) in 
respect of :— 

(a) The number of unions for which returns as to unemployment are 
available; (6) The number of members of such unions; (c) The 
number of members unemployed; and (d) The percentage of 
members unemployed on total number of members. 


Unemployment : Australia. 





UNEMPLOYED. 
PARTICULARS. Unions. ct wis 
Number. Percentage. 
1891 (end of year) 25 6,445 599 9.3 
1896 ,, ” 25 4,227 457° 10.8 
So pe 39 8,710 574 6.6 
1906 4s as 47 11,299 753 6.7 
IQLI . a os 160 67,961 3,171 4-7 
1916 (average for year) .. 473 290,075 16,783 5.8 
1921 ae ‘ hi 449 361,744 40,549 II.2 
7 ee pf 445 380,998 35,238 9-3 
1923» o 436 379,557 26,672 7-1 
1924 3» ” 413 397,013 35,507 8.9 
1925 ra ‘ 380 391,380 34,620 8.8 
1926» ” 374 415,397 29,326 7 
1927,» v0 375 445,985 31,032 7-0 
1928 a ts 375 423,422 45,069 10.8 
1929» v 382 424,093 479359 II.1 
1939 ” 395 438,874 84,767 19.3 
1931 ee * 397 430,004 117,866 27.4 
1932 ” se 395 4155434 120,454 29.0 
1933 ” ” 394 4151305 104,035 25-1 
1934 3s nv - 394 424,035 86,865 20.5 
1935 ww ao 396 435,938 71,823 16.5 
1936 - »” 392 441,311 53,992 12.2 
1937» - 387 449,588 41,823 9.3 
1938 ” = 390 466,325 40,138 AG 
1939» » 396 476,918 45,967 9-7 


I tere a ry ee ee ae 
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Unemployment : Australia—continued. 





UNEMPLOYED. 
PARTICULARS. Unions. Sh pia al 
Number. Percentage. 
1940 op 7 i 394 491,352 39,116 8.0 
194! 99 +B ae 395 536,660 20,013 3 -7 
1942 9 9 . 394 613,534 95754 1.6 
1943 9 » es 390 678,713 72545 r.1 
1944 on FA a 389 681,689 8,073 I.2 
1943 March Quarter... 391 665,334 8,021 2 
June os oe 390 680,292 75423 I.I 
September ,, a 390 682,557 7,350 2.2 
December ,, a 390 686,667 7,381 1.1 
1944 March oF a 390 688,381 6,987 1.0 
June 55 ve 389 683,463 9,433 1.4 
September ,, on 389 680,218 7,947 ee 
December ,, te 389 674,695 7,925 3.2 
1945 March = os 388 683,632 7,016 | A 
June 5 ats 388 679,227 7,795 I.I 





(iii) Australia, by Industries, 1943 and 1944.—The next table shows the 
percentages unemployed i in industrial groups. Industries or occupations in 
which employment is stable, such as railways, and those which are subject to 
exceptional fluctuations, such as wharf labour, agricultural, pastoral, etc., 
are not included. Other occupations—domestic, | hotel employees, etc.— 
are included in the ‘‘ Other and Miscellaneous” group, as their returns 
are not sufficiently representative. 


Unemployment in Industrial Groups: Australia, 1943 and 1944. 


—_——- necesita ett LT CC CC CL OC LLC LL: 



































Number Reporting. Unemployed. 
Industrial Group. Unions. Members. Number. Percentage. 
1943. | 1944.| 1943. 1944. 1943. 1944. | 1943. | 1944. 
Manufacturing— 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. 16 16 16,196 16,691 166 167 1.0 1.0 
ik. Engineering, Me tal Works, ete. 62 62 | 207,384 | 206,365 1,103 2,319 0.6 Tae 
Ill. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. 54 54 | 40,532 | 41,693 1,248 984 3.1 2.3 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc... 22 22 59,043 | 61,921 517 563 0.9 0.9 
V. Beoks, Printing, etc. are 12 12 23,175 23,679 44 76 0.2 0.3 
VI. Other Manufacturing ae 64 64 81,719 71,406 775 779 0.9 I.1I 
VII. Building oe 46 46 | 62,590 | 61,746 849 857 1.3 1.4 
VITI. Mining, Quarrying, ete. . 22 22 | 28,538 | 28,153 1,006 844 3.5 3.0 
X. Land Yransport other than 
Railway and Tramway Services 13 13 22,703 | 23,105 319 376 a 1.6 
TX Sas, RL toe, and XIV., 
Other and Misc llaneous m 79 78 | 136,833 | 146,925 1,518 I,110 1 A Oc? 
All Groups Ws an 390 389 | 678,713 | 681,684 7,545 8,073 I.I I.2 








(iv) Australia, by Industries, September Quarter 1939, and Quarterly, 
1943 to June, 1945.—The following table gives for various industrial groups 
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the percentages of members of trade unions returned as unemployed from the 
Septem ber quarter of 1943 to the June quarter of 1945. ‘The percentage 
of unemployed in the September quarter 1939 is also inserted for purposes 
of comparison. 


Unemployment : Percentages by Industries, Australia. 















































1939. 1943. 1944. 1945. 
Industrial Group. 
Sept.'| Sept. | Dec. | March) June | Sept. | Dec. | March! June 
Qtr. | Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. 
Manufacturing— 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. 18.1 1.3 i.i > ae 0.9 5 a 0.9 0.9 0.9 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, ete, 8.6 0.5 0.6 0.6 1.7 Tex it 0.9 0.9 
WI. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. AE Nae (oe 6: Pr 3.2 2.4 2.3 3.0 1.8 2..3 2.5 2.5 
ry. Clothing, Hats, Boots, | RY PO 0.9 0.8 0.8 Le I30 0.9 0.7 0.8 
VY. Books, Printing, etc. 5.1 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 
VI. Other Manufacturing Sy 9.9 0.9 ee T.0 I.0 ee =. be 1.8 
VII. Building pe 9.3 1.2 r.2 I.4 T33 E34 1.5 I.o 1.2 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. arya poe & a a5 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.0 ac% 3.1 3.0 
Bs a Land Transport ; 8.7 I.5 1.5 Lo4 I.3 r6 2.0 2.7 3.2 
Tt x1) SUL, XUE: and XIVv.., | 
Gther and Miscellaneous mae 7.4 1% r.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 | 0.6 0.5 0.5 
AUSTRALIA ss a 10.2 rs Dat TG Iv4 | Daa i.2 rsX Lz 








(v) States, 1943 and 1944.—In making interstate comparisons of unem- 
ployment percentages, allowance must be made for the circumstance that 
the industries included in the returns from trade unions are not quite 
identical in the various States, and that for some States the returns are a 
more representative sample than for others. The State percentages shown 
below, therefore, should not be read as indicating the relative degree of 
unemployment amongst unionists in the individual States but as an 
indication of the trend of unemployment as reported by the Trade Unions. 
The figures in the following table show the position in each State for 1943 
and 1944 :— 


Unemployment : 1948 and 1944. 





Unions Reporting. Unemployed. 

EER RS NE Ae TC ee Oe OPE TREE LL DORE MELA rien RRA wey ec a 

State. Number. Members. Number. Percentage. 

1943. | 1944. 1943. 1944. 1943. 1944. | 1943. | 1944. 
New South Wales .. 1I2 III | 291,827 | 291,683 | 3,951 | 4,608 1.4 1.6 
Victoria ie | 77 77 |196,784 | 194,387 | 1,356 | 1,634 G.9 0.8 
Queensland Be 45 45 | 81,901 | 86,751 976 628 r. o.7 
South Australia... 55 55 | 61,830 | 60,210 585 605 | 0.9 1.0 
Western Australia .. 67 67 | 32,589 | 33,655 504 485 1.5 1.4 
Tasmania .. a 34 34 4). 135782: TA,000 173 113 143 0.7 
Australia .. 390 389 | 678,713 | 681,684 | 7,545 | 8,073 2.4 Ts2 


(vi) States, 1931 to 1944 and Quarterly 1941 to June, 1945.—The results of 
the quarterly investigations as to unemployment in the years 1913 to 1940 
were published in previous issues of this Report and in the Quarterly Summary 
of Australian Statistics. The following table shows for each State the 
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percentage of members of trade unions returned as unemployed for the 
years 1931 to 1944 and quarterly from I94I to 1945 :— 

Unemployment: Percentages. 
| | 
































Period. N.S.W. | Victoria | Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Cee Australia. 

% | % | % % % | % % 

1931 Year , fe 30.8 25.8 | 16.2 32.5 27.3 26.8 27.4 
1932 4, ~ AC $2.5 26.5 18.8 | 34.0 29.5 25.9 29.0 
1933 » a re 28.9 22.3 15.3 | 29.9 24.8 18.6 25.1 
1934 sis fe 24.7 17.4 $y 25.6 17.8 17.4 20.5 
1935 is ar oe 20.6 14,0 | 8.7 17.6 13.4 73.2 16.§ 
eee ns ay ae 15.4 One ut le ore ee Se re 

93 ee is a 10.9 9.0 . 2 5. ; : 
1938 ,, ie oe 9.9 8.6 6.4 8.3 De 7.9 8.7 
1939 ; i ie II. 0 10.4 5.9 9.3 7 fee 8.1 9.7 
1940 ,, oe Ste tz<.0 5.8 5.5 7.0 5.6 | 5.2 8.0 
194I yy 4.7 2.5 | 4.5 2.7 2.9 3-3 3-7 
1942 5 1.8 r.2 | 2.3 py 1.6 0.8 1.6 
1943 55 1.4 0:7 r.2 0.9 1.5 1.3 Tei 
fo44 0; 1.6 0.8 0.7 1.0 5 0.8 I.2 
1941 March Qtr. 7.0 $.2 5.9 3.9 4-3 3.6 5.3 
June ,, 4.5 2.4 4.2 2.8 3.2 2.4 3.6 
Sept. ,, a0 2.2 4.1 4.3 2.4 2.6 3.2 
Dec. ee 3.5 2.1 | 3.8 r.6 1.8 4.5 2.9 
1942 March Qtr. 2.0 I.4 $52 I.0 ey / 0.7 1.3 
June ,, 1.9 er 2.6 8 ¥.7 0.6 @.7 
Sept. ,, 1.9 ee 1.8 I.I 1.8 0.9 1.6 
Dec. ,; 1.5 0.9 | 1.6 0.9 1.3 0.8 rs 
1943 March Qtr. I.4 0.8 GA 1.0 1.6 ts 142 
June ,, OP 0.6 138 1.0 1.5 tia Liz 
Sept. ,, I.3 0.7 ye 0.9 7 I.2 1.1 
Dec. ,; I.4 057 0.9 0.8 ey | T.4 153 
1944 March Qtr. 74 0.7 | 0.8 0.9 To8 0.7 1.0 
June ,, 1.9 | 0.9 | 0.7 1.3 1.9 0.7 RA 
Sept. ,, r-0 0.8 | 0.8 0.9 I.2 0.9 t,2 
Dec. ,, 1.6 | 0.9 | 0.6 | 0.9 1.2 0.7 1.2 
1945 March Qtr. Ae 1.5 | 0.8 | 0.5 | r.2 | 1.0 6.7 <2 
June ,, ss 1.5 | 0.8 0.6 | 1.5 | ae 0.8 1.2 

| 





(vii) Causes of Unemployment.—In earlier issues of the Labour Report 
tables were published showing the percentage of members of unions 
unemployed through—(a) lack of work; (6) sickness and accident; and 
(c) other causes. ‘I'he returns from trade unions for past years show that 
while the percentage unemployed through lack of work has varied 
considerably according to the state of trade during the period, the percentages 
of members unemployed through sickness and accident, and through other 
causes, have remained uniform at 0.7 per cent. and 0.2 per cent., respectively. 


§ 3. Commonwealth Employment Service. 


A Commonwealth Employment Service has been established under 
Section 47 of the Re-establishment and Employment Act, 1945. The service 
is a division of the Department of Labour and National Service and is 
under the control of a Director of Employment. The general function 
of the service is set out in section 48 of the Act as being to provide services 
and facilities in relation to employment for the benefit of persons seeking to 
become employed, to change employment or to engage labour, and to provide 
facilities to atsist in bringing about and maintaining a high and stable 
level of emplovment throughout the Commonwealth, and a number of 
functions are mentioned specifically in connexion with the re-establishment of 
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ex-servicemen and war workers. The service also assists in the adminis- 
tration of the Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Act 1944, and all persons 
who wish to claim unemployment benefits must register with the approp- 
riate employment office which is responsible for checking the claim and 
arranging for payment of benefit if appropriate and if no suitable employ- 
ment can be offered to the applicant. 

The service has been founded on the decentralised organization built 
up by the Manpower Directorate during the war. The Central Office is in 
Sydney, and there are State Head Offices in each of the Capital Cities. 
Apart from these, 152 local offices have been established in suburban and 
country areas, distributed as follows :—New South Wales, 58, Victoria, 39, 
Queensland, 20, South Australia, 15, Western Australia, 15, Tasmania, 5. 


§ 4. State Labour Exchanges. 

With the setting up of the Commonwealth Employment Service referred _ 

to in the preceding section most of the State Labour Exchange Organizations 
existing previously have been superseded. JTetails concernir g the 
organization and administration of these exchanges in the several States are 


given in Labour Report No. 30, page 133. 


§ 5. Commonwealth Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 

1. Genera]l.—A very important addition was made to Commonwealth 
social legislation when the Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Act 
received the Royal Assent on 5th April, 1944. 

The Act came into operation on Ist July, 1945, and is financed from the 
National Welfare Fund. The first payments were made on tgth July, 1945. 

Persons eligible include all males between the ages of 16 and 65 years and 
all females between the ages of 16 and 60 years who have lived in Australia 
for the twelve months immediately preceding a claim for benefit and who 
are not qualified to receive a Service pension under the Soldier’s Repatriation 
Act or an invalid, old-age or widows’ pension. 

The payment of unemployment benefit is subject to the claimant being 
capable of undertaking and willing to accept suitable employment. Except 
where the applicant lives in remote or inaccessible areas of Australia or 
where for some good reason it is impossible to do so, the payment of sickness 
benefit is subject to the production of a medical certificate or some other 
satisfactory evidence. 


2. Rate of Benefits —The rates of benefits for both unemployment and 
sickness are as follows :— 


Unmarried male or female— s. d. 
16 years and under 17 years - .. I5 oO per week. 
_s Gen mare », 18 years = .. I5 oO per week. 
a »» 2I years a .. 20 Oper week. 
2I years and over .. 25 O per week. 


A married person whether adult or minor, may receive an additional 
208. per week for a dependent spouse and 5s. per week for an unendowed 
child. 

All benefits are subject to a means test which disregards the value of 
property owned by claimant and permits the possession of income up to 
the following amounts :— 


Unmarried male and female—  & 
16 years and under 17 years .. “3 -. 5 © per week. 
erate. te te ae 1: YOURS: ... cs -- IO oO per week. 
ery » 2 years .. os .. I5 © per week. 


In all other cases... = ref -. 20 O per week. 
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3. Means Test.—In applying the means test for sickness benefit, any 
amount up to 20s. per week received by claimant from a friendly society 
or other approved benefit society is disregarded. or the purpose of 
calculating unemployment benefit, the income of the family group is taken 
into account, but in the case of sickness benefit the claimant’s income only 
will be considered in determining whether there shall be reduction in benefit 
because of the possession of other income. 


Where a person is entitled to some other payment such as war pension 
or workers’ compensation in respect of the disability for which he claims 
sickness benefit, payment will be made only to the extent to which such 
other payment is less than the amount of benefit. 


In the case of unemployment the Act provides for payment of benefit 
for the duration of the unemployment, and in the case of sickness for the 
duration of temporary incapacity. Where incapacity through sickness 
becomes permanent, an invalid pension may be granted, subject to the 
conditions governing the grant of invalid pensions. 


4. Waiting Pericd.—There is a waiting period of seven days in respect 
of which unemployment or sickness benefit is not payable. 


5. Special Benefit.—In cases of hardship where a person is not qualified 
for either sickness or unemployment benefit by reason of his inability to 
comply with one or other of the statutory requirements, a special benefit, 
at a rate not exceeding that which might otherwise have been payable, 
may be authorized. 


6. Administration.—For convenience of administration, National Service 
Officers act as Registrars and in their offices are officers of the Department 
of Social Services to attend to the detailed duties. Payment of benefits 
is made by cheque issued by the Deputy-Director of Social Services in the 
metropolitan areas and by Registrars in country districts. 


§ 6. Relief of Unemployment. 


The steps taken by the Commonwealth and State Governments during 
the depression commencing in 1930 to provide relief of unemployment, 
and the legislation enacted in the years 1930 to 1941, are briefly reviewed 
in the various Labour Reports up to No. 31, and. particulars relating to 
the year 194I were shown on pages 105 to 125 of No. 31, 194r. 


With the enormous expansion of industry over the war-time period, 
however, practically all employable persons were absorbed, and the few 
remaining merely represented the small body of unemployables always 
present in the community for whom the regular eleemosynary reliefs are 
available. 


§ 7. Industrial Disputes. 


1. General.—The collection of information regarding industrial disputes 
(strikes and lockouts) in Australia was initiated by this Bureau at the 
beginning of the year 1913, and particulars relating thereto, for the first 
complete year, were published in Labour Report No. 5, Section XI. An 
examination of official reports, newspapers, and other publications showed, 
however, that there was insufficient material for the compilation of complete 
information for years prior to I9gI3. 

Annual figures for years since Igr3 are contained in Labour Reports 
ae 6 to 33 while particulars for the year 1944 are shown in the following 
table. | | | | 
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2. Industrial Disputes in Industrial Groups, 1944.—The following 
tables deal with industrial disputes involving stoppage of work during the 
year 1944 in industrial groups. 


The number of industrial disputes recorded during 1944 was 94I, as 
compared with 785 during the previous year. In New South Wales 801 
disputes occurred in 1944, 648 of which involved workpeople engaged in 
the coal-mining industry. Working days lost during 1944 amounted to 
912,752 for all disputes in Australia, as compared with 990,151 working 
days lost during 1943. The estimated loss of wages was £1,111,729 in 1944, 
as compared with £1,153,506 for the year 1943. 


Industrial Disputes in Industrial Groups, 1944. 





Workpeople Involved. 









































Estab- "a 
Hi | Se) rors wearers exmeremermecen/| iy fe) < a8: ane 
Class. Industrial Group. Num-| ments : Days | yoss in 
ber. In- Direct] Tn Total Lost W: 

volved. Y | directly. ‘ ages. 

New South Wales— £ 
Il. | Engineering, metal works, etc. 57 60 | 17,495 1,647 | 19,142 | 77,556 | 81,300 
II. | Food, drink, etc. ... : 23 23 7,528 546 8,074 | 24,641 | 21,413 
Iv. | Clothing, textiles, etc. 3 3 1,896 67 1,963 2,083 1,997 
V. | Books, printing, ete. ae 2 5 2,379 .- 2,379 19,193 20,011 
VI. | Other manufacturing ne 21 26 7,380 206 7,586 | 20,028 20,808 
Vil. | Building. a ae 3 3 218 Sc 218 631 FXII 
VIII (a) Coal- mining : . 648 693 | 151,792 3,973 | 155,765 | 378,591 | 560,757 
(6) Other mining, quarries, etc. 5 34 4,400 975 5,375 15,378 18,609 
IX. | Railway and tramway services 9 9 521 Sr 521 703 660 
X. | Other land transport whe 4 4 10,366 Ne 10,366 10,422 10,830 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. .. 10 10 3,686 i 3,086 8,479 10,547 
XII. | Pastoral, agricultural, etc. ai 2 4 114 20 134 406 650 
XIII. | Domestic, hotels, etc. a 5 18 2,024 741 2 765 10,019 4,039 
XIV. | Miscellaneous se ane 9 29 ,208 e 3,208 7,175 8,048 
Total s as 801 921 | 213,007 8,175 | 221,182 | 575,305 | 760,380 

Victoria— 
I. | Wood, furniture, etc. % I I 45 ts 45 90 100 
It. | Engineering, metal works, etc. 15 18 2,844 150 2,994 19,872 24,043 
Ill. | Food, drink, etc. - se 13 23 4,229 84 4,313 22,508 21,222 
IV. | Clothing, textiles, etc. oY 18 848 ie 848 9,474 6,885 
VI. | Other manufacturing 9 9 1,473 50 1,523 5,416 5,275 
VII. | Building. 5 10 557 10 567 6,506 6,687 
IX. | Railway and tramw: ay services 2 2 2,752 ie 2,752 2,752 3,011 
XIV. | Miscellaneous if ; I 8 600 vs 600 6,000 6,000 
Total ‘is ‘ie 53 89 | 13,348 294 | 13,642 | 72,618 7392: 23 
Queensland— : 
Il. | Engineering, metal works, etc. 3 3 763 in 763 4,470 | 5,520 
If. | Food, drink, etc. oe 8 10 4,004 ee 4,604 36 819 35,095 
IV. Clothing, textiles, etc. 2 6 507 es 507 776 500 
VII. | Building... 2 2 589 ssh 589 13,347 14,9 3% 
VIII. | (a) Coal-mining 6 9 1,923 35 1,923 7,195 10,476 
XIV. | Miscellaneous 2 2 107 5 107 477 279 
Total 23 32 8,493 ee 8,493 63,084 67,401 
South Australia— 

I. | Wood, furniture, etc. I I 25 ss 25 37 21 
III. Engineering, metal works, ete. 12 12 7,196 ak 7,196 52,046 56,219 
III. | Food, drink, etc. ; he 4 45 1,258 ott 1,258 3,300 3,245 
VI. Other manufacturing 4 4 590 43 633 %,107 1,227 

Vit. t puuding .-.. P I I 120 a 120 720 800 
VII (a) Coal-mining he tye I I 52 ay 52 104 122 
m (b) Other mining, quarries, etc. I I 59 che 59 59 40 
IX. | Railway and tramway services 4 4 8,767 3,187 11,954 17,648 18,285 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. I I 57 He 57 57 6x 
XII. | Domestic, hotels, etc. I I 126 AF 126 1,008 594 
Total 30 71 18,250 3,230 23,480 76,086 80,614 

| 








nn nc eecmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmnseannnmnnsemeesnensnenenener=nmmmmmeaneeseneseeemetesemeeeanaesaseeeeeacsaseeeesesuesecscssasecceecccceseccaaasascceaaassaaasaaasasasasaaaaaaasassaaascssasaasaasaaaaaaaaaaalll—al 
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Industrial Disputes in Industrial Groups, 1944—continued. 


Estab- Workpeople Involved. 























: Esti- 
Sa aR 25 I eae ae ee 
Class. Industrial Group. hs ments tn Days Reais 
; In- | Directly.| girectiy,| Total. ost. | Wace 
volved. irectly. ages. 
Western Australia— £ 
I. | Wood, furniture, etc. 2 9 444 444 1,484 1,445 
II. Engineering, metal works, ete. 5 24 396 Big 396 644 651 
VI. | Other manufacturing ; 5 17 549 7 566 3,662 3,879 
VIII (a) Coal-mining ; as 5 5 1,098 ae 1,098 3,692 5,005 
(b) Other mining, quarries, etc. I I 19 950 969 45,000 46,000 
IX. | Railway and tramway services 5 5 2,607 2,900 5,507 8,210 5,158 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. 4 II 1,516 on 1,516 26,414 30,623 
XIV. | Miscellaneous : 3 3 532 532 878 840 
Total ar Aa 30 75 7,161 3,867 11,028 89,984 93,601 
Tasmania— 
I. | Wood, furniture, etc. I I 18 = 18 198 200 
II. Engineering, metal works, etc. I I 352 os 352 35,200 36,000 
VIII. (b) Other mining, quarries, ete. I I 49 ra 49 49 60 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. I I II4 -% II4 228 250 
Total ve = 4 4 533 |__-: 533 | 35,675 | 36,510 
Australia— 
I. | Wood, furniture, etc. 5 12 532 - 532 1,809 1,766 
II. Engineering, metal works, ete. 93 118 29,046 1,797 | 30,843 | 189,788 | 203,733 
III. | Food, drink, etc. ‘ 48 IOI 17,619 630 18,249 87,268 81,575 
IV. Clothing, textiles, etc. ar 12 27 3,251 67 3,318 12,333 9,382 
V. | Books, printing, ete. at 2 5 2,370 ate 2,379 19,193 20,11! 
VI. | Other manufacturing ae 39 56 9,992 316 | 10,308 30,213 31,189 
VII. | Building. af qe Ir | 16 1,484 10 1,494 21,204 23.129 
VIII (a) Coal- mining ; 660 708 | 154,865 3,973 | 158,838 | 389,582 | 576,360 
(b) Other mining, quarries, ete. 8 37 4,527 1,925 6,452 60,486 64,709 
1X. | Railway and tramway services 20 20 14,647 6,087 | 20,734 29,313 29,5%4 
X. | Other land transport ae 4 4 10,366 oe 10, 366 10,422 10,830 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. .. 16 23 5,373 - 5,373 | -35,178 41,481 
XI. | Pastoral, agricultural, etc. re 2 4 II4 20 134 406 650 
XTTI. | Domestic, hotels, etc. J 6 19 2,150 741 2,891 11,027 4,633 
XTV. | Miscellaneous is as 15 42 43447 a 4,447 14,530 15,167 
Total (a) a os 941 1,192 | 260,792 15,566 | 276,358 | 912,752 /|1,111,729 











(a) The following disputes commenced in, and were uncompleted at, the end of the year 1943, and in 
respect of “‘ Number of Disputes ”’, and * Establishments Involved ” are duplicated in the figures for 1944. 


—_—_— 





Number of Workpeople Involved. 
Number Establish- 
State. of ments 
Disputes. | Involved. 
Directly. | Indirectly. Total. 


a | ee ee | | - 





New South Wales ate oe ate I I 149 “0 149 


Western Australia ae ie Be I I 19 950 969 
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EXPLANATION.—The scale cefers to working days lost in hundred thousands. Thus, taking 
the year 1929, and comparirg tue sections with the scale, it will be seen that about 2,528,000 working 
days were lost in Mining, 1,901,000 in Manufacturing and Building, 30,000 in Transport, and about 
3,000 in other industries. Totai, 4,462,000 days. 
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3. Industrial Disputes, 1989 to 1944.—(i) Australia.—The following 
table shows in industrial groups the number of industrial disputes, the 
number of workpeople involved, and the losses in working days and wages 
‘for each of the years 1939 to 1944, and the aggregate forthe period 1940-44 :— 


Industrial Disputes: Australia. 


Mining. (Group VIII.) 

















Manu- Building Transport, Miscel- 
Ve facturing. (Grou ; Land and laneous. ALL 
var. (Groups I. VI ~ Coal- Other |5¢8: (Groups|(GroupsXII.| Groups. 
to VI.) : mining. Mining. IX. to XI.)} to XIV.) 
NUMBER. 
1939 20 3 362 4 6 21 416 
1940 36 10 286 3 10 Le 350 
1941 135 12 395 4 18 3 567 
1942 120 13 447 I 12 9 602 
19.43 179 13 550 4 22 17 785 
1944 199 II 660 8 40 23 941 
1940-44 .. 669 59 2,338 20 102 57 3,245 
WoORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
1939 8,818 S71) 137,702 goo 2,017 3,246 | 152,830 
1940 15,986 2,447 | 167,840 492 3,514 2,318 | 192,597 
1941 96,999 2,204 | 141,235 2,266 5,188 125 | 248,107 
1942 47,089 1,900 | 112,031 306 6,468 869 | 169,263 
1443 106,943 19,976 148,649 1,865 12,293 6,377 | 296,103 
1944 65,629 1,494 | 158,838 6,452 | 36,473 7472 | 276,358 
1940-44 .. | 333,246 28,111 | 728,593 11,381 63,936 17,161 1!1,182,428 
Worxina Days Lost. 
1939 108,709 563 | 291,067 3,805 | 35,016 | 19,994 | 459,154 
1940 81,799 32,746 {1,371,382 5,068 10,705 52552 [1,507,252 
194! 647,730 18,123 | 275,605 12,882 29,711 123 | 984,174 
1942 187,049 6,450 | 177,505 1,224 3,924 1,983 | 378,195 
1943 407,524 | 125,247 | 326,231 39,704 79,529 11,856 | 990,151 
1944 340,604 21,204 | 389,582 60,486 74,913 25,963 | 912,752 
1940-44 .. |1,664,706 | 203,770 12,540,365 | 119,424 | 198,782 | 45.477 14,772,524 
EstrmaTED Loss In WaGgES. 

_ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1939 83,540 424 | 335,033 4,728 | 22,114 9,877 | 455,716 
1940 75,108 27,491 |1,595,234 6,146 8,333 3,809 |1,716,121 
1941 616,621 20,238 | 320,945 15,351 26,795 I22 |1,000,102 
1942 179,880 7,193 | 260,868 1,400 5,289 1,460 | 456,090 
1943 385,848 | 149,344 | 480,008 46,900 82,941 5,465 11,153,506 
1944 347,056 23,129 576,360 64,709 795425 20,450 |I,II1,729 
1940-44 .. 11,095,113 | 227,395 13,233,415 | 134,536 | 202,783 | 34,306 '5,437,548 


Satisfactory comparisons of the frequency of industrial disputes in classi- 
fied industries can be made only after omitting those which are recorded for 
coal-mining (Group VIII.). For the year 1944 these disputes represented 
70 per cent. of the total for the year. 
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During the past five years, working days lost through dislocations of work 
involving employees in coal-mining numbered 2,540,365, representing 53 
per cent. of the total loss of working days for the period. The majority of 
these disputes occurred in New South Wales. In making comparisons 
regarding the number and magnitude of disputes in this particular class 
it should be noted that the number of workers engaged in the coal-mining 
industry is very much larger in New South Wales than in any other State. 


(ii) States—The number of industrial disputes in each State during the 
years 1939 and 1941 to 1944, together with the workpeople involved, the 
working days lost, and the estimated loss in wages are given in the following 
table :— 

Industrial Disputes: States. 





Workpeople Involved. 




























































































Establish- Working | Estimated 
State or Territory. Year. | Number.| ments Days Loss in 
Involved.|pirectly.| ,.22- Total. Lost. Wages. 
directly. 
£ 
1939 386 460 |} 139,301 9,230 | 148,531 | 410,183 | 419,330 
1941 513 7973 | 213,440 6,671 | 220,111 778,079 | 809,879 
New South Wales... 1942 552 573 | 148,203 2,892 | 151,095 | 320,135 | 401,613 
1943 689 2,771 | 250,754 5,623 | 256,377 | 796,511 | 971,069 
1944 801 g2I 213,007 8,175 | 221,182 575,305 760,380 
[ 1939 10 10 1,989 180 2,169 27,313 19,946 
Ig4I 22 595 19,806 311 20,117 139,167 121,193 
Victoria ..4 | 1942 20 26 11,979 140 12,119 35,658 31,009 
| 1943 40 1,070 19,042 217 | 19,259 76,686 65,409 
1944 53) 89 13,34 294 | 13,642 72,618 735223 
[ 1939 5 6 373 2 375 1,870 1,753 
1941 17 113 3,392 280 3,672 47,826 48,574 
Queensland... % 1942 6 6 370 52 422 2,702 2,145 
] 1943 20 114 8,990 302 9,292 58,895 62,629 
L}] 1944 23 32 8,493 . 8,493 63,084 67,401 
1939 2 2 170 5 175 1,880 1,416 
1941 Il 51 3,704 3,704 17,656 18,700 
South Australia . 1942 13 52 3,617 Sa 3,617 10,494 11,056 
1943 24 442 7,602 841 8,443 19,420 13,490 
L} 1944 30 71 18,250 3,230 | 21,480 76,086 80,614 
1939 7 7 1,108 145 1,253 14,100 9,578 
1941 3 7 303 .- 303 846 931 
Western Australia .. 1942 8 85 1,797 12 1,809 8,855 9,872 
1943 10 82 1,594 950 2,544 38,438 40,733 
1944 30 75 7,161 3,867 | 11,028 89,984 93,601 
1939 4 4 53 53 166 93 
1941 ie ite a are a - 
Tasmania a 1942 2 2 51 oe 51 51 45 
19423 2 2 46 142 188 201 176 
L}| 1944 4 4 533 533 35,675 36,510 
1939 2 16 234 40 274. 3,642 3,600 
1941 I I 200 200 600 825 
Northern Territory : 1942 I I 150 150 300 350 
1943 ‘ ° os 
1944 .- 
f 1939 
: 1 | 1941 
Aust. Cap. Territory. . 1942 
| 1944 
1939 416 505 | 143,228 9,602 | 152,830 | 459,.54 | 455,716 
1941 567 1,540 | 240,845 7,262 | 248,107 | 98:+,174 |1,000,102 
Australia 1942 602 745 | 166,167 3,096 | 169,263 | 378,195 | 456,090 
1943 785 4,481 288,028 8,075 | 296,103 | ©90,I151 |1,153,506 
1944 941 AE Oe te 260,792 | 15,566 | 276,358 | 912,752 |1,111,729 








4. Duration of Industrial Disputes.—(i) General.—The duration of each 
industrial dispute involving a loss of work, i.e., the time between the cessation 
and resumption of work, has been calculated in working days, exclusive of 
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Sundays and holidays, except where the establishment involved carries on a 


continuous process (e.g., Metal Smelting and Cement Manufacture). 


The 


following limitations of time have been ‘adopted :—(a) One day and less ; 
(c) three days and more than two days ; 
(d) over three days and under six days (the latter considered as constituting 


(b) two days and more than one day ; 


one week) ; 
weeks ; 


(e) one week and under two weeks ; 
(g) four weeks and under eight weeks ; and (h) eight weeks and over. 


(f) two weeks and under four 


(ii) Australia—1939 to 1944.—Particulars of industrial disputes, according 
to limits of duration, for Australia for the years 1939 and 1941 to 1944 are 
given in the following table :— 


Duration of Industrial Disputes: Australia. 





Limits of Duration. 


a a RRO ON yn 


1 day and less 


2 days and more than 1 day 


3 days and more than 2 days. 


Over 3 days and less than 1 


week (6 days) 


x week and less than 2 weeks . 


2 weeks and less than 4 weeks 


4 weeks and less than 8 weeks 


8 weeks and Over 


Total 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
1 
4 


Year. 


1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
‘1944 


1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 





1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Num- 


ber. 


Io 
21 
17 
30 
29 

6 
It 

2 


7 
4 


4 
3 
5 
I 


416 
567 
602 
785 
941 


Workpeople Involved. 


Directly. 


96,184 
131,628 
108,798 
167,539 
136,497 


16,398 
30,018 
24,597 
32,337 
39,276 


10,103 
8,230 
7,885 

18,445 

21,949 


7,540 
16,200 

8,133 
28,159 
23,961 


6,864 
23.291 
13,837 
15,041 
27,819 


5,002 
28,269 

2,450 
23,767 
10,298 


618 
2,682 
467 
1,330 
973 


519 
527 
1,410 
19 


es 


143,228 
240,845 
166,167 
288,028 
260,792 


3,224 


1,137 
307 


9,602 
7,262 
3,096 
8,075 
15,566 


Total. 


97,375 
135,745 
110,312 
169,394 
146,353 


17,270 
30,405 
24,635 

2,649 
41,270 


11,477 
8,567 
7,916 

20,051 

22,721 


7,944 
16,519 
8,822 
30,666 
23,967 


9,033 
23,848 
14,179 
15,460 
28,645 


8,226 
29,120 
2,932 
24,170 
11,435 


925 
2,682 
467 
1,353 
998 


580 
1,221 
2,360 

969 


152,830 
248,107 
169,263 
296,103 
276,358 


Days 
Lost. 


97,375 
135,545 
106,450 
168,220 


143,859 


34,540 
60,728 
47,633 
64,278 
77,704 


34,431 
25,701 
23,634 
59,864 
67,140 


36,387 
71,577 
38,518 
137,010 
105,599 


755323 
191,604 
113,870 
130,791 
250,148 


116,182 
374,942 

36,790 
264,312 
195,609 


25,463 
88,053 
11,300 
41,369 
27,093 


39,453 
36,024 


124,307 
45,000 


459,154 
984,174 
378,195 
99C,151 
912,752 





Working | Estimated 


Loss in 
Wages. 


£ 
106,970 
164,528 
148,757 
211,654 
170,389 


35,648 
68,961 
58,025 
78,876 
97,995 


36,427 
26,198 
28,287 
73,869 
86,073 


37,056 
74,172 
44,733 
175,832 
142,327 


67,736 
180,351 
116,591 
141,057 
282,699 


116,882 
352,918 

44,852 
290,058 
253,177 


15,908 
101,627 
14,845 
52,675 
33,069 


29,089 
31,347 


129,485 
46,000 


ee ee ee ee 


455,716 


1,000,102 


456,090 


1,153,506 
1,111,729 
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5. Causes of Industrial Disputes.—(i) General.—The reasons alleged by 
employers and employees for a stoppage of work do not in every instance 
agree in detail. In such instances additional information is sought to verify 
or support the contention of either side. On occasions, the alleged reason is. 
of a twofold character, and, where this is the case, the claim which is fully or 
partially satisfied and results in a resumption of work is taken to be the 
principal cause of the dispute. For the purpose of classification these causes 
(or objects) of industrial disputes are grouped under seven main headings, 
namely :—(1I) Wages ; (2) hours of labour; (3) trade unionism ; (4) employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons ; (5) working conditions ; (6) sympathy ; 
and (7) other causes.* The first three groups are subdivided to meet the 
varying phases of the causes of disputes under each of the main headings, 


(11) Causes of Disputes, Australia, 1913 and 1938 to 1944.—The 
following table gives particulars of industrial disputes according to causes 
for the years specified. 


Causes of Industrial Disputes: Australia. 











Causes of Disputes. 1913. | 1938. 1939. 1940. 1941. 1942. 1943. 1944. 

| 
NUMBER. 

(0) Against decrease... 4 2 4 I 4 2 I 

(ec) Other wage questions 31 67 58 54 102 107 132 ee 

2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction ae 3 2 12 ve 2 I 5 r 
(6) Other disputes re 
hours .. aC 7 x 9 20 b ce) 8 II 16 


3. Trade Unionism— 
(a) Against employment 











r. Wages— 
(a) For increase ave 42 10 13 16 46 8 27 

















of non-unionists. 8g 5 I 2 8 9 6 13 
(6) Other union questions 5 43 48 34 28 24 30 32 
4. Employment of particular 
classes or persons... 44 106 107 80 154 139 194 230 
. Working conditions. ay 51 73 90 46 81 132 200 266 
ra Sympathy es ve 5 4 9 15 14 21 19 
7. Other causes... es 8 63 a 90 117 158 158 2X11 
Total a is 208 376 416 350 567 602 785 O41 
WORKPEOPLE ne 5, =. YOR OR ER AB YOUIRDS sf 
1. Wages— 
(a) For increase PE 8,633 967 4,384 4,242| 12,157| 2,150] 10,441] 4,440 
(b) Against decrease .. 563 QI4 279 296 84 8 957 44 300 
(ec) Other wage questions 7,160] 21,399 17,094 17,841 32,403] 32,025 §2,055| 33,566 
s. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction a 460 4,050 4,150 ga 1,432 85 6,905 24 
(b) Other disputes re 
hours .. Ate 1,819 36 3,383 7,635 3.720| 1,630 5.430] 7,9%2 
3. Trade Unionism— 
(a) Against employment 
of non-unionists. 5,370] 1,659 21 254 Q12| 1,797 2,944 3,788 
(6) Other union questions 1,418} 13,241 16,030] 10,314| 10,392} 5,302} 10,799 7,09 
4. Employment of particular 
classes or persons... 11,370] 30,020 28,691 28,955 43,889] 41,402 60,391} 59,576 
§. Working conditions »- | 10,785] 40,206} 28,092] 14,614] 30,051) 29,908) 45,698] 73,733 
6. Sympathy Ae re 947 1,260 2,600 4,973 10,855 7:977 1,593) 11,118 
7. Other causes... ot 1,758| 30,202] 48,106] 103,473| 101,448] 46,030] 89,803| 74,810 
Total::\.’.'. .. | 50,283 143,954 152,330] 192,597| 248,107) 169,263|/ 296,103] 276,358 





* The heading ‘‘ Other causes ’* has been adopted to meet various sets of circumstances which. 
mainly arise in connexion with stoppages which are not concerted movements, and include among 
others the following :—({a) During the course of a meeting of miners, the wheeler: rs return their horses 
to the stables and leave the colliery ; (0b) disputes (not necessarily connected with industrial matters 
which the employer can control) arise between wheelers and clippers, or any two sets of workers, and 
sufficient workmen are not available to work the mine to its full capacity. 
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Causes of Industrial Disputes: Australia—continued, 
Causes of Disputes. 1913. | 1938. | 1939. 1940. 1941. 1942. 1943. 1944. 
WORKING Days Lost. 
a. Wages— 
(a) For increase 100,069] 32,390] 24,115} 25,590] 106,518] 7.403] 44,079] 14,630 
(6) Against decrease .. 9,438] 7,340] 4,472 592 1,368) 13,991 44 450 
(c) Other wage questions 78,183) 116,468) 67,550} 92,473) 141,258 98,669) 154,339] 124,256 
2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction 2,774| 34,300] 21,636 4,232 85] 13,248 72 
(b) Other disputes re 
hours .. s ¥5,122 goo] 10,752 20,977 12,781 2,607} 27,351 30,444 
3. Trade Unionism— 
(a) Against employment 
of non-unionists. . 91,002 2,906 62 1,866 5,852} 5,583] 49,398 xr0,118 
(6) Other union questions | 32,388} 80,280] 52,086] 15,553} 62,870] 9,179] 43,851| 29,203 
4. Employment of particular 
classes or persons .. | 191,723] 104,454| 81,101] 105,166] 112,360] 98.658} 274,102] 179,522 
5. Working conditions 73,562| 744,147] 108,400] 33.709] 122,279] 66,348] 96,171] 245,546 
6. Sympathy aie 24,066 4,440] 2,60¢ 16,196, 18,830) 12,593] 16,436) 81,533 
7. Other causes 5,212] 220,369} 86,370/1,195,130] 425,826] 63.079] 271,132] 226,979 
Total 623,528/1337994| ¢59,154/1,507,252| 984,174] 378,195] 990,151] 912,752 





The main causes of industrial disputes are “‘ wage” questions, ‘* working 
conditions ’, and “‘ employment of particular classes or persons ”’. 


The number of disputes concerning “ wages”’ in 1944 was 153, representing 
16 per cent. of the total. The heading “‘ Employment of particular classes 
or persons ’’ includes stoppages of work for the purpose of protesting against 
the dismissal of fellow workpeople who were considered to have been unfairly 
treated or victimized. This class of dispute occurs frequently in the coal- 
mining industry. Disputes over ‘“‘ Employment ”’ questions in 1944 numbered 
230, or 24 per cent. of the total, and over ‘‘ Working Conditions ”’ 266, or 
28 per cent. Disputes classified under these three headings numbered 649, 
or 68 per cent. of the total dislocations during the year. 


6. Results of Industrial Disputes—(i) General.—The terms or condi- 
tions under which a resumption of work is agreed upon are taken as the basis 
of the result of the dispute and are comprised in one or other of the following 
four classes :-— 

(a) In favour of workpeople ; (5) In favour of employer ; (c) Com- 
promise ; (d) Indefinite. 


Disputes are considered to result :—(a) In favour of workpeople, when 
the employees succeed in enforcing compliance with all their demands, or are 
substantially successful in attaining their principal object, or in resisting a 
demand made by their employers; (b) In favour of employer, when the 
demands of the employees are not conceded, or when the employer or em- 
ployers are substantially successful in enforcing a demand ; (c) Compromise, 
when the employees are successful in enforcing compliance with a part of 
their demands or in resisting substantially full compliance with the demands 
of their employer or employers ; (d) Indefinite, when, for example, employees 
cease work owing to some misconception regarding the terms of an award, 
determination, or agreement, and work is resumed as usual on the matters 
in dispute being explained ; or in cases where a dispute arises in connexion 
with certain work which is, however, abandoned, even though the employees 
return to the same establishment to be employed on other work. The results 
‘of “ Sympathetic ” disputes, in which a body of workers cease work with the 
object of assisting another body of workers in obtaining compliance with 
some demand, are generally ‘‘ Indefinite ” except when the stoppage is entered 
upon partially to enforce a demand in which these workers might ultimately 
‘benefit. 
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(ii) Results in each State, 1944.—The following tables show the industrial 
disputes in 1944, classified according to results. 


Industrial Disputes: Results 1944(c). 





























Number. Workpeople Involved. Working Days Lost. 
State Ssls |g Sg} s g Ss | 3 6 
or Territory. ePleel aia! s&] bE r= ; by = bok S 
my 12sssigi2| es| 88} 8 | | 28) 88 | § | & 
eeleciala| sa|/ 2S | &| 2 | Ba | 2) &] € 
SEISB/ Se 0] Sh | SE o Kirs cy ® 
S| a81 81% os S E 3 S E E ss) 
Ssi8alo; 8) 8 | 8a oO ks as aa c A 
New South Wales | 196] 553] 1] 51| 54,609} 142,987} 248) 23,338] 159,015} 280,523} 1,488) 134,279 
Victoria Bee 21; 22| 2! 7] 3,8301° 5,596 986! 3,206] 28,076} 29,684] 9,555 45727 
Queensland a 13 yA Peed eC fae? Hs ko ted (omer Hey rd mmecre 1,158} 26,925} 31,289] .. 4,870 
South Australia I5| 1.1 Gl! 3-406) 917; 229) | ars 825 6,102 54,381] .. 5,283 
Western Australia} 12} 10 7\ 6,623 2,860) .. 405) 59,621 7.7290) 2,114 
Tasmania ee 3 I 515 ee are 18] 35,477 ae ax: 198 
N. Territory : Pe Pes es She ae ci +e 
A.C. Territory.. 
Total, Aust. .. | 260) 603] 3] 72] 73,643) 171,347] 1,234] 28,950] 315,216] 403,606) 11,043] 151,471 





(a) The following particulars of disputes which were incomplete at 31st December, 1944, should be 
added to the above figures to effect a balance with those published in the preceding tables :— 











State. Number. Establishments Workpeople Working Days 
Involved. Involved. Lest. 
Victoria. . ae eo I I 24 576 
South Australia .. ee I I 20 320 
Western Australia ae I I 1,140 20,520 
Total te 4 3 3 1,184 21,416 


(iii) Australia, 1944.—The following tables show the number of disputes, 
number of workpeople involved, and the total number of working days 


lost in disputes in Australia for the year, 1944, classified according to cause 
and result of dispute. 


Industrial Disputes: Causes and Results, Australia, 1944.(a) 





























Number. Workpeople Involved. Working Days Lost. 
Classified aca ; ; ; eee a : 
according to ofl? . © sg oO. © og ae 2 
Causes and = me TS] oO] & by be "3 © t by fe r= 
Reults, |Se|28) 6/2/28) 28 | & | 2 | e8| 28) B | 
Sz\ae/ S/d) st] ea] & | S| s#i|-ea | #] & 
el"s| Bis | Ss ¢| &] S E 3 
SE) Seals) 8] SE | Fa S A= Rat ca Ss A= 
Waces— 
(a) For increase 8 8 21 ¥,707| ~2,552) .. g2 8,090 6,034) .. 506 
(b) Against de- 
crease ant 0 il Ee ae 300 450 
(ec) Other Wage 
questions .. 961° 79]: | 171 7;259| 21,328 798] 4,157} 28,040 71,536] 8,991 15,113 
Hours of Labour— 
(a) Forreduction| .. ne 2) a a ac ae 24 ee os ar 72 
(ob) Other dis- 
putes re hours 5 9 2} 1,139 2.2001... . 3,483] 15,548 6,967; .. 7,929 
Trade Unionism— 
(a) Against em- 
ployment of 
non-unionists Io ZPccst Gl 35592 376] .. 80] 6,589 3,209 £ 320 
(6) Other union 
questions .. Saal wal 5 921 5,088) .. 1,082 2,871 9,383 os 16,949 
Employment of 
particular Class- 
es or Persons.. 68] 150} ..] ro] 16,401] 40,083 ure 1,932] 49,891} 105,323 3,467 
Working condl- 
tions ma 108| 146| 2] 10| 35,603] 31,441 436, 6,253] 95,526] 100,940) 2,052 17,028 
Sympathy NY ce Rae te Pre, VS oh Ree RS os 11,118 i 7 He 81,533 
Other Causes .. 19| 187 5 6,891) 67.7001 — 7% 729| 108,211; “10,214| .. 8,554 
Total(a) .. | 260| 603] 3] 72| 73,643] 171,347] 1,234] 28,950] 315,216] 413,606) 11,043] 151,471 








(a) See note to table above. 
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(iv) Australia, 1939 (o 1944.—The table hereunder shows the number of 
disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the number of working days 
lost in disputes in Australia during the six years 1939 to 1944, classified 
according to results :— 


Industrial Disputes: Results, Australia. 




















Number. Workpeople Involved. Working Days Lost. 
sgis} 2] .]) es] 3. ] a]. | tS] 3, ] & 
Year. sSig8/ 8/8/38] 48 x 8 5 =i 3 3 
OSi95/ a2] &€] of oS e a © 8, o> 2 ‘a 
axjaa| &| S| a*] sa| 2 > a 4 3 Ge ee 3 
as a5 ° = is ac ° = ar = 5 © r= 
1939 75| 302] 19) 20] 22,517| 117,445] 6,233] 6,635] 104,192] 256,602) 43.569) 54,791 
1940 99| 213; 12] 24] 36,303) 128,874] 1,800] 25,092] 162,662) 443,682 6,655| 885,941 
r94t .. | 225} 287} 24! 29] 74,856) 146,031] 11,438] 15,062] 271,539] 522,837] 93,424) 94,464 
1942 aie 166| 393 9| 28] 48,848] 107,656] 2,517} 8,913] 114,540] 201,331] 13,041 36,973 
1943 Ac 202| 497] 10] 74| 72,116] 190,668] 4,481|27,.720| 279,440] 569,522] 36,966 74.382 
1944 (@) .. | 260) 603) 3] 72| 73,643) 171,347] 1,234] 28,950] 315,216] 403,606) 11,043) 151,471 


| 


(a) See note to table on page 116. 


Disputes resulting in favour of workpeople exceeded those resulting 
in favour of employers in earlier years, but since 1916 the position has 
been reversed. The percentage in favour of employers in 1944 was 64. 
Many of the disputes in the coal-mining industry are of short duration, and 
the records show that the workpeople resumed work on antecedent conditions 
without apparently gaining any concessions. These disputes have been 
classified as terminating in favour of the employer. A number of disputes 
in each year resulted in a compromise, while in certain cases the heading 
“ Indefinite ’’ had to be adopted. 


7. Methods of Settlement.—(i) General—Methods of settlement have 
been classified under the following six headings :— 


(i) By negotiation. 
(ii) Under State Industrial Act. 
(iii) Under Commonwealth Arbitration Act. 
(iv) By filling places of workpeople on strike or locked out. 
(v) By closing down establishments permanently. 
(vi) By other methods. 


Each of the first five methods indicates some definite action. The sixth, 
“* Other Methods,” is more or less indefinite, and is connected with “‘ Other 
Causes ” and relates mainly to resumptions of work at collieries at the next 
shift, the cause of the stoppages not being in all cases made known oflicially 
to the management. 
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(11) Australia, 1913 and 1938 to 1944—Information oe Australia for the 
years specified is given hereunder :— 


Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes: Australia. 


Methods of Settlement. 1913. 1938. 1939. 1940, 1941. | 1942. | 1943. 1944. 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 
a ee a eee a Se ee 


Negotiation— 

Direct between employers 
and employees or their 
representatives 

By intervention or assist- 
ance of distinctive third 
party—not under Com- 
monwealth or State In- 
dustrial Act . 

Under State Industrial Act— 

By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory confer- 
ence 

By reference to Board or 
Court 

Under Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration 
Act— 

By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory confer- 
ence 

By Filling Places of Work- 
people on Strike or 
Locked out 13 os I we 3 

By Closing down Establish- 
ment permanently a. I 56 2 I as ae ae z 

By other methods ae 13 92 106 105 173 178 246 304 


119 245 277 192 245 233 356 387 


22 II7 I0o 130 


19 3 5 6 9 9 13 rg 
22 9 a 7 56 16 30 25 


a 

i ol 

“N 
“N 

Lal 
N 

~ 

&S 


57 43 38 72 


-* 

So 
Lo) 
S&S 

wn 





TOU." «- " 208 375 416 348 565 596 783 938 





WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
SESSA LE nee Te EO oD re EL: YR NY OPE FAR Bhs hy PRAM TE Sl 


Negotiatlon— 
Direct petween employers 
and emplovees or their 
representatives 23,357 70,481} 80,195} 55,084] 72,865] 57,556| 101,169] 87,122 
By intervention or assist- 
ance of distinctive third 
party—not under Com- 
monwealth or State In- 
dustrial Act . 3,172 4,845 2,489 3,520| 5,757| 42,072 »556 2 
Under Siate industrial Act— : ai ada 
By intervention, assistance 


or compulsory conference} 6,505 1,844 4,925 2,766} 3,336 2,259 4,583 12,684 
By reference to Board or 
Court 12,774 5,519 429 2,617| 21,788] 4,642} 15,096] 10,970 


Under Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration 
Act— 
By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory conference 659 21,289 3,268 35,203} 55,019} 14,873] 12,251 27,966 
By Filling Places of Work- 
people on Strike or 














Locked out .. 658 re 20 os 340 
By Closing down Establish- 
ment permanently - 170 “an 173 3) ee bs $6 
By other methods ss 2,988 38,313] 61,326) 92,866) 88,282) 46,532] 118,330| 101,472 
Total. 6. re 50,283 142,291} 152,830] 192,069] 247,387/ 167,934| 294,985] 275,174 


ee 
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Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes—Australia—continued. 


| 
1940. | 1941. 1942. 








1943. | 1944. 
(a) 


Methods of Settlement. | 1913. 





1938. | 1939. 


WORKING DAYS LOST. 





Negotiation— 

Direct between employers 
and employees or their 
representatives ar 

By intervention or assist- 
ance of distinctive third 
party—not under Com- 
monwealth or State In- 
dustrial Act .. oe 26,335 64,220 52,943 21,018 42,563] 115,727| 246,334] 150,431 

Under State Industrial Act— 

By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory conference | 187,871 11,796 35,647 8,665 14,259] 10,1I2 19,430} 46,132 

By reference to Board or 
Court a -- | 221,769] 326,881 3,366| 30,420) 107,051} 18,761 82,112 78,431 

Under Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration 
Act— 

By intervention, assistance 

or compulsory conference 2,105} 629,075 46,450,1,032,801] 510,277] 69,441 §3,33C| 197,599 
By Filling Places of Work- 
people on Strike or 


94,400] 203,175] 245,709] 152,848] 159,347] 98,650) 244,920) 176,569 


Locked out .. a 14,139 Pe 20 ae 5,248 
By Closing down Establish- 
ment permanently a 20,400 ar 3,892 377 Ae ate ws 209 
By other methods ar 56,509] 72,913} 71,127) 252,811] 143,519] 53,244] 314,184] 241,965 
Total .. ee | 623,528/1,308,060) 459,154'1,498,940| 982,264| 365,935] 960,310] 891,336 


(a) See note to tabie on page 116. 


In each of the years included above, direct negotiation between employers 
and employees settled the majority of the disputes. In the year 1973, 
57 per cent. of the total number of dislocations were settled in this manner, 
and the percentages in subsequent years varied between 43 in 1925 and 78 in 
1937. In1944 the percentage was41. In connexionwith the comparatively 
large number of disputes classified as settled “‘By other methods”’, stoppages 
of work frequently occur, principally at the collieries, without any cause 
being brought officially under the notice of the employers or their 
representatives. Such stoppages usually last for one day, and work is 
resumed on the following morning without negotiation. 


\ § 8. Industrial Accidents. 


1. Source of Information.—The following tables have been compiled 
from returns received from the Chief Inspectors of Factories, the Chief 
Inspectors of Machinery, and from Boiler, Lift, and Scaffolding Inspectors 
in the several States. In the Annual Reports issued by the State 
Departments, special sections are published relating to accidents in industrial 
undertakings. Reference to these Reports will afford more detailed 
information. ‘The appreciative thanks of the Bureau are extended to the 
officials of the various State Departments, including the officials of the 
Mining Departments, who very kindly supplied the summarized returns 
shown hereunder. 
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2. Number of Accidents Reported.—The following table shows the 
number of accidents reported in each State in the years 1939 and Ig4I to 


1944 :— 
Industrial Accidents, 1939 and 1941 to 1944. 





Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| 8.A. | W.A. | Tas. | AUS 

(b) tralia. 
{ 1939 up 53 26 20 14 43 5 161 
1941 oe 73 22 sae) 7 / 32 6 150 
No.of Fatal Accidents< 1942 a 66 16 8 5 25 7 | 127 
1943 ae (a) 71 18 9 3 19 8 128 
1944 ae 54 19 6 4 17 II IrI 
1939 ae 9,794 976 684 178 1,662 106 13,400 
No. of Accidents inca- | 1941 a 14,503 1,971 743 245 1,656 92 19,210 
pacitating for over, 1942 re 17,867 1,835 1,126 341 1,517 I0o 22,786 
14 days l 1943 as 20,781 2,143 921 285 1,268 90 25,488 
1944 SC sia 2,019 879 224 1,097 104 25,033 

(a) See remarks below. (b) Includes accidents reported by the Chief Conservator of Forests. 


Fatal accidents in Australia reported in 1944 were slightly less than in 
the previous year and 31 per cent. less than in 1939. Non-fatal accidents, 
which were practically the same as in 1943, were however 87 per cent. more 


than in 1939. 


The large number of accidents recorded in New South Wales was due 
to the provision of the Act that all accidents which prevent workers from 
returning to work within seven days must be reported. Figures for this 
State are, therefore, not exactly comparable with those for other States. 
Further, the definition of a non-fatal accident is not on uniform lines in 
all States. 


3. Accidents in Industrial Groups.—The next table gives the number 
of accidents in industrial groups in Australia in 1944 compared with 1939. 


Industrial Accidents: Number in Industrial Groups, Australia, 1989 and 1944. 


ooo 


Fatal. Incapacitating for 
over 14 days. (0) 
Industrial Group. 


1939. 1944. 1939. 1944. 








/ 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. ts 5 7 664 718; 
IT. Engineering, ete. (a) .. a 15 II 45343 11,464 
III. Food, Drink, etc. a ae fe) 6 1,295 2785 
IV. Clothing, Hats, etc. .. os I I 627 1,092 
V. Books, Printing, etc. .. os I I 480 / 627 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. a r7 10 3,100 6,287 
VII. Building and Scaffolding a y 4 23 19 
VIII. Mining ai as ioe 93 51 25552 1,588 
IX. Lifts ee 5 ae 3 a 6 18 
X. Miscellaneous 7 a 9 20 310 435 
total ..... ‘x a 161 IIt 13,400 25,033 


(a) Includes accidents reported by the Chief Inspector of Factories in New South Wales as having 
occurred in ore-dressing, smelting and metallurgical works. Prior to 1938 these accidents were 
included in Group VIII. Mining. 

(b) See remarks above. 








\ 
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In 1939 and 1944 the largest number of fatal accidents occurred in the 
mining industry, representing 58 and 46 per cent. respectively. The largest 
number of non-fatal accidents occurred in engineering, etc.—46 per cent. 
in 1944 compared with 32 per cent. in 1939. 


In 1944 four fatal accidents occurred in connexion with building and 
scaffolding and twenty deaths resulted from other accidents. Thirty-six 
fatal and 22,973 non-fatal accidents were reported in the manufacturing 
industries, 11,464 of the total occurring in the engineering and metal-working 
group. 


4. Mining Accidents.—(i) Sources of Information.—Information regard- 
ing mining accidents is obtained from the Departments of Mines in the 
respective States, except as regards accidents occurring in smelting and 
metallurgical works which are registered as factories and are under the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Inspectors of Factories. 


(ii) Classification.—The following tables give particulars of mining 
accidents repérted to the Mines Departments in each State in 1944. 


Mining Accidents: Classification according to Causes, 1944.(a) 
A.—Fatal Accidents. 


Cause of Accident. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A,. Tas. Aus- 
tralia. 


LOS SY | i | —<_- | <ssssieesstnnnentemes |) stssussdthessssthessennssiens 


METALLIFEROUS MINES. 


1. Below Ground— 


Accidents caused by Explosives .. a ae eye ae I - I 
a s Falls of Ground 
- * Falling down 
shafts, etc. 2 a I I I 5 
Other Accidents a oe I 2 3 6 


2. Above Ground(b)— 
Accidents caused by Eonar in a | 
} 


motion we te ste SC I te I 
Other Accidents’ oe ay 3 ie ie e ae 4 7 
3. Accidents in Batterles, Ore-dressing, 
Smelting and other Seeaeecateee 
Works, etc. a se ae I y I Sir 2 
\ COAL MINES. | 
1, \Below Ground— 
\. Accidents caused by Mine Explosions ! 
‘’ (Fire Damp, etc.) on 
yAccidents caused by ‘Explosive es 
(Dynamite, etc.) ~ ie st ar ee ao Ay 
Accidents caused by Falls of Earth 9 ne a a ate aie 9 
Other Accidents 12 Ne oe I ee 13 
2. Above Grownd— 
Accidents caused by rs in 
motion oi I = a “on es I 
Other Accidents” ar a 5 | I - és a eis 6 
Total... “4 one : 32 | 2 | 4 I 8 4 51 


(a) The figures relating to mining accidents do not in all cases correspond with those published 
by the State Mines Departments, the discrepancies being partly due to the fact that accidents occurring in 
certain metallurgical works and quarries are not included in the figures issued by the Mines Departments, 
and partly to the lack of uniformity regarding the definition of a non-fatal accident. (b) Includes 
quarries, brick and clay pits, &c. 
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B.—Non-fatal Accidents Incapacitating for over 14 days. 


N.S.W. , Aus- 
Cause of Accident. (a) | Vic. | Q’land.) S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | train 
; METALLIFEROUS MINES. 
1. Below Ground— 
Accidents caused by Explosives .. se ae I By 3 4 
wi » 9» Falls of Ground 27 2 ~ 26 I 56 
ef » » Falling down 
shafts, etc. 3 aS I a II ee 15 
Other Accidents ee we 77 ere 62 I 370 21 531 
2. Above Ground— (c) 
Accidents caused by artical Me in . 
motion ° oc one 3 2 Io 2 17 
Other Accidents. 33 3 22 38 116 31 243 
3. Accidents In Batteries, Ore-dressing, 
Smelting and other Metallurgical 
Works, etc. (0).. sis Ey a 7 66 95 24 10 195 
COAL MINES. 
1. Below Ground— 
Accidents caused by Mine Explosions 
(Fire Damp, etc.) 
Accidents caused by Explosives 
(Dynamite, etc.) 18 sie I se 2 ae 21 
Accidents caused by Falls of Earth 14 8 40 ve 29 I 92 
Other Accidents 26 I 141 ais 172 4 344 
2. Above Ground— 
Accidents caused by eee. in 
motion I oe ore “es 4 2 5 
Other Accidents =P 4 ae 22 3 ee I 65 
Total .. Mie se 203 12 361 139 802 71 1,588 
(a) Complete reports not available. (b) Includes accidents reported by Chief Inspectors 
of Factories in States other than New South Wales as having occurred in ore-dressing, smelting and 
metallurgical works. (c) Includes quarries, brick and clay pits, &c. 


Thirty-four fatal mining accidents occurred below ground in Australia 
during the year 1944, as compared with 17 above ground. Fatal accidents in 
metalliferous mines in 1944 numbered 22, as against 29 in coalmines. The 
number of non-fatal mining accidents below ground was 1,063 and above 
ground 525. 


CHAPTER V.—ASSOCIATIONS. 


§ 1. Labour Organizations. 


1. General.—In Labour Report No. 2 an outline was given of the method 
adopted to ascertain the number of members of labour organizations in 
Australia, and tabulated results up to the end of 1912 were included. From / 
the beginning of 1913 quarterly returns were obtained from a considerable / 

number of trade unions, both as to membership and unemployment, and 
these were supplemented at the end of each year by special inquiries as to 
the membership of those unions which, owing to the nature of the callings 
and industries covered, were unable to furnish quarterly unemployment 
returns. The following pages show the general situation in regard,'to the 
trades union movement in Australia at present, and its development 
since 1939. The affairs of single unions are not disclosed in the published 
results and this has assisted in securing complete information. ‘he Bureau 
is greatly indebted to the secretaries of Trade Unions for-their cordial 
co-operation in regard to the supply of information. 


The figures published in this chapter cover the years I94I to 1944 in 
comparison with 1939. Particulars for earlier years w ill be found in preceding 
issues of the Labour Report. 
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2. Trade Unions and Branches—Number and Membership, 1939 and 
1941 to 1944—The following table gives particulars of the number of separate 
unions and branches with the number of members at the end of the years 
1939 and 1941 to 1944 :— 
Trade Unions : Branches and Membership. 





























Year. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q'land. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Pte: | A.c.T. | Total. | Aust. 
NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS. 

1939.. 200 149 I1I4 117 141 79 4 15 819 a380o 

1941... 193 146 I15 27 141 76 4 15 807 @374 

1942.. 194 . 142 113 113 138 73 4 15 792 4377 

1943... 192 142 113 113 138 73 4 15 79° 4375 

1944.. 189 141 112 112 136 72 4 15 781 a370 

PR SnOnErED ee ee! [ee neee ie Roce [See eee Cee DEE eee) LE eee ae ere as SEE 
NUMBER OF BRANCHES. 

1939.. 598 398 312 178 204 69 I 1,760 | 62,199 

1941... 599 386 309 174 208 71 I 1,748 | b2,18x 

1942.. 597 382 308 174 208 71 I 1,741 | 62,156 

1943.. 592 382 308 175 207 71 I 1,736 | 62,151 

1944.. 591 382 307 173 208 71 I 1,733 | 52,144 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 

1939.. | 358,391 } 216,803 | 180,653 67,282 67,833 22,062 761 1,685 915,470 015,470 


1941.. | 425,522 | 270,343 | 192,015 | 95,289 | 65,015 | 24,292 | 1,406 1,798 |1,075,680 1,075,680 


1942.. | 483,039 | 302,782 | 190,578 | 111,388 | 64,535 | 26,893 | 1,406 1,796 |1,182,417|1,182,417 
1943-- | 498,169 | 311,791 | 194,225 | 107,311 63,880 26,130 1,406 1,951 |1,204,863/1,204,863 
1944.. | 508,832 | 314,952 | 192,085 | 104,892 | 67,617 | 26,939 | 1,406 2,055 |1,218,778)/1,218,778 








PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP.(c) 


a 


1939.. a8 0.8 6.5 8.7 ao.t 4.8 a5.6 9.6 3.4 3.4 
1941.. 16.8 16.4 r.2 33-7 a 4.8 d 1.1 Our d 5.6 12.5 12.5 
1942.. 13.5 12.0 d 0.7 16.9 ad0.7 10.7 ad o.! 9.9 9.9 
1943.. Ce 3.0 1.9 a°3.7 dt.o d 2.8 8.6 1.9 1.9 
1944.. 2.2% 1.0 | d 1.1 42.3 5-9 aor 5.3 | 1.2 r.3 








(a) Allowing for interstate duplication. The figures represent the number of distinct organizations 
and interstate groups of organizations. They do not represent the total number of organizations 
which are practically independent and self-governing (see following remarks). (b) Includes not only 
branches of separate State unions and sub-branches in each State of interstate unions, but also head 
State branches of interstate unions. (ec) On preceding year. (d) Decrease. 


The types of trade unions in Australia vary greatly, and range from 
the small independent association to the large interstate organization, 
which, in its turn, may be a branch of an international union. Broadly 
speaking, there are four distinct classes of labour organizations :—(i) the 
local independent ; (ii) the State; (i) the interstate; and (iv) the Aus- 
tralasian or international. 


In the table just given, under the heading “‘ Number of Separate Unions,”’ 
each union represented in a State is counted once only, regardless of the 
number of branches in that State. In the total number of separate unions 
in each State (see last column but one), it is obvious that there will be dupli- 
cation in the case of interstate and similar unions, since each such union 
is counted once in each State in which it is represented by a Branch. The 
figures in the last column, therefore, have been obtained by making due 
allowance for this duplication. 


2211.—5 
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3. Trade Unions—Industrial Groups, 1939 and 1941 to 1944.—The 
following table gives the number and membership of trade unions in Australia 
in industrial groups at the end of the years 1941 to 1944 compared with 1939. 


Trade Unions: Industrial Groups, Australia. 
Industrial Groups. | 1939. | 194I. | 1942. | 1943. | 1944. 


NUMBER OF UNIONS. 


Manufacturing— (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 


I. Wood, Furniture, etc. 17 (4) 17 (5) 17 (5) 17 (5) 57 5) 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, ete. 64 (22) 63 (22) 62 (22) 61 (22) 61 (22) 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. .. 72 (35) 73 (34) | 68 (33) 67 (33) 66 (30) 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, ete. .. 26 (12) 25 (12) 25 (12) 25 (12) 24 (12) 
V. Books, Printing, etc. 7 14 (8) 14 (8) 14 (8) 14 (8) 14 (8) 
VI. Other aoe or oes =. 71 (37) 70 (35) | 74 (37) 74 (37) 74 (37) 
VII. Building : ae 48 (28) 49 (27) 49 (28) 48 (27) 48 (27) 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. . - 16 (13) 19 (13) 18 (13) 18 (13) 18 (13) 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services oe 51 (29) 50 (29) 50 (29) 51 (29) 51 (29) 
X. Other Land Transport are a 13 (6) 13 (6) 13 (6) I2 (5) 12 (5) 
XI. Shipping, etc. : oe 60 (21) 54 (19) 50 (19) 50 (19) 51 (19) 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. a, g (5) 8 (4) 9 (5) 9 (5) 9 (5) 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. : aye 1g (18) 18 (17) 18 (17) 19 (17) 19 (17) 
XIV. Miscellaneous— 

(i) Banking, Insurance and Clerical 33 (20) 33 (20) 33 (21) 33 (21) 33 (21) 
(ii) Public Service -- | 147 (50) 142 (49) | 142 (49) 142 (49) 142 (49) 
fv Retail and Wholesale ~ Ap 15 (8) 15 (8) 15 (8) 15 (8) 15 (8) 

(iv) Municipal, Sewerage, and 
Labouring os ee 20 (11) 20 (11) 20 (12) 20 (12) 20 (12) 
(v) Other Miscellaneous .. ~. | 124 (53) 124 (55) | 115 (53) 115 (53) 107 (51) 





Total a .. | 819(380) 807(374) | 792(377) 790(375) | 781(370) 


(a) Allowivg for interstate duplication. 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 


a 





Manufacturing— 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. 27,990 28,656 25,017 28,099 29,289 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 99,731 153,911 199 698 206,791 209,105 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. = 80,328 79,456 77,731 75,361 75,404 
IV. Clothing, Hats, ere etc. Fe 68,847 86,824 96,450 102,406 | 102,369 
V. Books, Printing, etc. aie 22,303 24,049 23,574 23,810 25,127 
VI. Other Manufacturing « se 52,074 86,443 100,069 95,116 84,782 
VII. Building : Ie 45,651 58,812 69,843 71,645 64,780 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, OW. 2s se 48,812 47,048 44,462 41,956 40,282 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services Ae 195,938 III,922 120,672 121,044 | 124,763 
X. Other Land Transport ars Ag 19,488 21,290 20,403 21,688 21,920 
XI. Shipping, etc. : ie 28,760 29,740 32,013 32,342 35,936 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. wa 40,276 43,242 45,742 37,730 36,168 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. ne AF 13,177 20,381 20,073 22,167 28,382 
XIV. Miscellaneous— 

(1) Banking, Insurance and Clerical 39,013 48,451 56,176 65,577 76,645 
(ii) Public Service ete 89,848 102,552 115,954 127,341 122,750 
(ili) Retail and Wholesale — a 36,290 36,416 34,516 35,346 36,781 

(iv) Municipal, Sewerage and 
Labouring es es 46,552 45,083 47,533 45,205 46,428 
(v) Other Miscellaneous .. ey 50.392 51,404 52,491 51,239 57,867 
Total .. ve sa 915,470 | 1,075,680 | 1,182,417 | 1,204,863 |1,218,778 





4. Trade Unions: Numbers of Male and Female Members and percentage 
(i) States, 1944.—Prior to 1939, the 
numbers of male.and female wage and salary earners (including unemployed) 
aged 20 years and over were estimated by increasing the numbers of such 
persons enumerated at the 1933 Census in ratio to the annual increases in 
males and females aged 20 to 64 years. Similarly, for wage and salary 
earners (including unemployed) under 20 years the numbers of such persons 
at the 1933 Census were increased in ratio to the annual increases in males 
and females 15 to 19 years. Further, allowance was made for (a) increase 
in the proportion of females who are wage and salary earners and (6) youths 
who were without occupation but were not recorded in the wage-earning 
group at the 1933 Census. While the foregoing method of estimation would 
produce fairly accurate results during normal times, the drastically altered 
conditions of employment over the period of the recent war necessitated the 
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adoption of more direct methods. For 1939 and subsequent years, therefore, 
data were obtained largely from the National Register of 1939, the Pay-roll 
Tax returns commencing from July, 1941, and the Civilian Register of 
1943. Since the year mentioned, the estimated numbers of wage and salary 
earners include (a) wage earners enlisted in the Defence Forces and (6) persons 
who were “ not gainfully occupied ” before the outbreak of war, but have since 
entered wage-earning employment and (c) persons who have become wage 
or salary earners during the war but in normal times would be occupied in 
their own businesses. 


The following table shows for each State the number of males, females 
and persons who are members of trade unions and the percentage of all 
adult wage and salary earners who are members of unions. The estimated 
number of wage and salary earners includes all persons 20 years of age and 
over in receipt of wages or salary, as well as those unemployed, and therefore 
embraces a large number of adults who are not eligible for membership of 
any trade union, such as certain persons employed in professional occupations, 
as well as others who, while eligible for membership so far as the nature 
of their trade or occupation is concerned, do not reside in a locality which 
is covered by any union devoted to their particular trade or occupation. 
Moreover the age at which persons are eligible for membership varies in 
different unions. The census results are classified in quinquennial age 
groups, and age 20 years is taken as approximating to the age of admission 
to membership. A line has also been added showing the estimated numbers 
of “‘ junior ” workers under 20 years of age. 


Trade Unions: Number of Male and Female Members, and Percentage to Total 
Wage and Salary Earners, States, 1944. 








| 
N.S.W. | y; : AUS 
Particulars. ty phe Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. tralia. 
(a) (b) 
rr eT 
MALES. 
Estimated No. of Adult Wage 
and Salary Earners (20 years 
of age and over)(c) .. | 687,200 | 467,200 | 226,700 | 152,700 | 114,800 §2,000 | 1,707,400 
No. of Members of Unions -- | 399,187 | 232,846 | 152,046 83,881 54,187 21,281 044,777 
Percentage of Members on Esti- 
mated No. of Adult Wage 
and Salary Karners Se 58.1 49.8 67.1 54.9 47.2 40.9 55-3 
Junior Wage and Salary Earners 
(under 20).. ae .+ | 107,600 2,300 40,500 24,400 18,100 9,700 272,600 
FEMALES. 
Estimated No. of Adult Wage | 
and Salary Earners (20 years 
of age and over)(c) .. | 215,200 | 170,600 | 65,700 43,200 31,800 14,300 541,000 
No. of Members of Unions .» | 111,700 | 82,106 40,039 21,011 13,430 5,658 274,001 
Percentage of Members on Esti- 
mated No. of Adult Wage 
and Salary Earners a 51.9 48.1 60.9 48.6 42.2 39.6 50.6 
Junior Wage and Salary Earners 
(under 20).. oe : 84,200 62,400 33,800 18,800 16,100 6,700 222,000 
PERSONS. 
Estimated No. of Adult Wage 
and Salary Earners (20 years 
of age and over)(c) .. | 902,400 | 637,800 | 292,400 | 195,900 | 146,600 66,300 | 2,248,400 
No. of Members of Unions ..- | 510,887 | 314,952 | 192,085 | 104,892 67,617 26,939 | 1,218,778 
Percentage of Members on Esti- 
mated No. of Adult Wage 
and Salary Earners a 56.6 49.4 65.7 53.5 46.1 40.6 $4.2 
Junior Wage and Salary Earners 
(under 20).. 5A .. 1z391,800 | 134,700 74,300 43,200 34,200 16,400 494,600 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (6) Includes Northern Territory. (ec) Includes 


wage earners enlisted in defence forces or unemployed. 
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(11) Australia.—Similar particulars for Australia for the years 1939 and 
1941 to 1944, are given in the following table. 


Trade Unions: Number of Male and Famale Members and Percentage to Total 
Wage and Salary Earners, Australia. (a) 





| 
Particulars. | 1920. | 1941. | 1942. | 1943. | 1944. 





MALES. 





Estimated Number of Adult Wage and 

Salary Earners (20 years of age and over)a |1,507,500 | 1,671,500 | 1,727,600 | 1,749.700 | 1,707,400 
Number of Members of Unions .. os 778,336 886,648 943,555 935,997 944,777 
Percentage of Members on Estimated 





Number of Adult Wage and Salary Earners 51.6 53.0 54.6 53.5 55-3 
Junior Wage and Salary Earners (under 20) | 275,600 290,600 296,000 296,000 272,600 
FEMALES. 


Estimated Number of Adult Wage and 

Salary Earners (20 years of age and over)a | 417,600 484,000 520,000 546,000 541,000 
Number of Members of Unions ve 137,134 189,032 238,862 268,866 274,001 
Percentage of Members on Estimated 


Number of Adult Wage and Salary Earners 32.8 39.1 45.9 49.7 50.6 
Junior Wage and Salary Earners (under 20) 187,200 230,400 258,300 257,300 222,000 
PERSONS, 





Estimated Number of Adult Wage and | 
Salary Earners (20 years of age and over)a@ {1,925,100 | 2,155,500 | 2,247,600 | 2,295,700 | 2,248,400 
Number of Members of Unions m 915,470 | 1,075,680 | 1,182,417 | 1,204,863 | 1,218,778 
Percentage of Members on Estimated 
Number of Adult Wage and Salary Earners 47.6 49.9 52.6 52.5 54.2 
Junior Wage and Salary Earners (under 20) | 462,800 521,000 554,300 553,300 494,600 





(a) Includes wage earners enlisted in defence forces or unemployed. 


5. Trade Unions—Classification according to Number of Members, 
1989 and 1941 to 1944.—The following table shows the number and 
membership of all trade unions in Australia for the years 1939 and 1941 
to 1944 inclusive, classified according to size. In this table interstate unions 
are counted once only :— 


Trade Unions: Classification according to Number of Members, Australia. 





§,000 | 2,000 | 1,000 500 300 200 100 50 

















Classifi- or and and and and and and and and | Under Total 
cation. over under | under | under | under | under | under | under] under 50. : 
* | 10,000,}] 5,000. | 2,000. | 1,000. 500. 300. 200. roo. 
NUMBER OF UNIONS. 
a 27 14 41 43 52 28 30 52 | 41 52 380 
BOAT. s:0' 32 14 44 42 46 32 28 48 37 51 374 
1942 .. 33 13 48 40 46 34 29 48 36 50 377 
1943 .- 33 19 44 33 45 27 26 53 41 54 375 
1944 .. 33 19 40 37 44 22 33 50 42 50 370 
MEMBERSHIP. 
1939 .- | 568,624] 87,077|134,204] 59,283] 36,776] 10,578] 7,483 | 7,225 | 2,655] 1,565] 915.470 
1941 «.. | 710,705] 109,030] 135,077} 54,190] 35,622) 12,183] 7,827 | 6,929 | 2,513] 1,604/1,075,680 
1942 .. | 815,628] 111,759] 147,204! 43.039] 34,471] 12,429] 6,948 | 6,575 | 2,708] 1,656'1,182,417 





1943 .. | 851,882) 119,403] 128,852] 44,356] 31,882] 10,204] 6,499 7,384 | 2,851] 1,550/1,204,863 





1944 .. | 857,114) 120,383] 128,926] 51,844! 32,344] 8,514] 8,291 | 7,011 | 2,957] 1,394|1,218,778 
PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL MEMBERSHIP. 

1939 .«.- 62.1 9.5 14.7 6.5 4.0 ee | 0.8 0.8 0.3 1.0.2 100.0 

EO48.- <. 66.1 10.1 12.6 5.0 3.9 eo 0.7 0.6 O.3311 0:8 100.0 

1942. 69.0 9.5 12.4 3.6 2.9 ps 0.6 0.6 6.2 | O.1 100.0 

1943 : 70.7 9.9 10.7 4.7 2.7 0.9 0.5 0.6 6.2 | O,3 100.0 

1944 70.3 9.9 10.6 4:2 a7 0.7 0.7 0.6 | 0.2] 0. 100.0 
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In the last part of the preceding table the percentage which the 
membership in each group bears to the total membership of all groups is 
given. The tendency towards closer organization is evidenced by the fact 
that although membership of trade unions has increased since I9gI2 by 
181 per cent., the number of unions having less than 2,000 members has 
considerably decreased, namely, from 360 to 278. Im 1944, 9.2 per cent. 
of trade union members belonged to unions having less than 2,000 members 
as compared with 13.7 per cent. in 1939 and 28.1 per cent. in IgI2. 


6. Interstate or Federated Trade Unions.—The following table gives 
particulars regarding number and membership of interstate or federated 
trade unions having branches in two or more States. The figures include 
interstate unions registered under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, as well as federated unions which are not so registered :— 


Interstate or Federated Trade Unions: Number and Membership. 


UNIONS OPERATING IN— 
PARTICULARS. eee eee 


2 States. | 3 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. |6 States.(a) 


—_——— | —— — a - 








ee 


5930 —.:. 19 Ir 20 24 42 116 
194i \.)- 17 II 18 27 42 II5 
Number of Unions < 1942 .. 18 12 17 26 43 116 
1943°0 18 I2 17 24 46 II7 
1944... 16 16 15 24 49 120 
1939 .. 30,888 33,319 120,664 209,369 361,884 756,124 
194I .. 29,873 34,408 170,994 263,845 408,401 907,521 
Number of Members< 1942. .. 30,871 37,944 169,561 299,388 495,147 |1,032,911 
104g. 31,889 37,366 158,248 299,685 534,625 |1,061,813 
1944 .. 29,415 46.870 122,975 302,897 561,562 |1,063,719 


(a) Certain unions in this group have, in addition to branches in each of the six States, branches 
in the Northern Territory and in the Australian Capital Territory. 


The number of organizations operating in two or more States has increased 
from 72 in 1912 to 120 in 1944, and the percentage of the membership of 
such organizations on the total membership of all organizations has risen 
from 65 per cent. to 87 per cent. during the same period. 


7, Central Labour Organizations.—In each of the capital cities, as well 
as in a number of other industrial centres, delegate organizations, consisting 
of representatives from a group of trade unions, have been established. Their 
revenue is raised by means of a per capita tax on the members of each affiliated 
union. In the majority of the towns where such central organizations exist, 
most of the local unions are affiliated with the central organization, which 
is usually known as the Labour or Trades Hall Council, or the Labour 
Federation. In Western Australia a unified system of organization extends 
over the industrial centres throughout the State, and there is a provincial 
branch of the Australian Labour Party, having a central council and 
executive, and metropolitan and branch district councils to which the local 
bodies are affiliated. The central council, on which all district councils are 
represented, meets periodically. In the other States, however, the organiza- 
tion is not so close, and though provision usually exists in the rules of the 
central council in the capital city of each State for the organization of district 
councils, or for the representation on the central council of the local councils 
in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils in each State are, 
as a matter of fact, mdependent bodies. The following table gives the 
number of metropolitan and district or local labour councils, together with 
the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated therewith in each 
State at the end of the years 1939 and 1941 to 1944. 
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Central Labour Organizations : Number, and Branch Unions Affiliated. 





Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| 8.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N. Ter.| a.c.T.| AUS 

















tralia. 

{ 1939 3 5 6 2 8 2 I 27 

CO4E 4. 3 5 6 2 8 2 I 27 

No. of Councils 1942 :. 7 9 | 10 2 9 3 I 41 
1943 .. 7 9 | II 2 9 3 f 42 

1944 .. 7 9 II 2 9 3 X 42 

1939 .. 103 | 179 79 50 210 59 9 6&9 

ee Bet ae 105 177 81 50 208 57 9 687 
Unions S042" ic. 207 248 92 57 256 88 9 957 
Affillated 7h. oe 210 256 10r 61 274 71 9 982 
1944 .. 224 263 | 107 64 277 73 15 1,023 


The figures regarding number of unions do not necessarily represent 
separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated with 
the local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented. 


Between the trade union and the central organization of unions may 
be classed certain State or district councils organized on trade lines and 
composed of delegates from separate unions, the interests of the members 
of which are closely connected by reason of the occupations of their members 
such, for example, as delegate councils of bakers, bread carters and mill 
employees, or of unions connected directly or indirectly with the metal 
trades, or with the building trades. 


A Central Labour Organization, called the Australasian Council of 
Trade Unions, came into being during 1927. The Council was created 
to function on behalf of the Trade Unions of Australia, and was 
founded at an All-Australian Trade Union Congress, held in Melbourne in 
May, 1927. The Australasian Council is based on the Metropolitan Trades 
and Labour Councils in each State, such bodies having the right to appoint 
two representatives to act on the Executive of the Council. In addition 
to the representatives from the Metropolitan Councils, the Executive consists 
of four officers, viz., the President, two Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary, who 
are elected by and from the All-Australian Trade Union Congress. 


The objective of the Council is the socialization of industry, i.e., produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange. The methods to be adopted are :— 
(a) The closer organization of the workers by the transformation of the 
Australian Trade Union Movement from the Craft to an Industrial basis 
by the establishment of one Union in each industry; (0) the consolidation 
of the Australasian Labour Movement with the object of unified control, 
administration, and action ; (c) the centralized control of industrial disputes ; 
and (d) educational propaganda among Unions. 


The A.C.T.U. is the first interstate body in Australia with authority to 
deal with industrial matters of an interstate character affecting the Trade 
Union movement generally. It is also the body responsible for submitting 
the names of suitable persons from which the Commonwealth Government 
selects the Australian Workers’ delegate to the Annual International Labour 
Conference. 


8. Organizations Registered under Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act.—Under Part V. of the Commonwealtb Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act any employer or association of employers in any industry 
who has employed not less than 100 employees during six months preceding 
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application for registration, and any association of not less than 100 em- 
ployees in any industry m»y be registered.* Registered unions include both 
interstate associations and associations operating within one State only. 

At the end of 1944 the number of employers’ organizations registered 
under the provisions of the Act was 42. The number of unions registered was 
161, with a membership of approximately 1,086,000, representing 89 per 
cent. of the total membership of all trade unions in Australia. 


§ 2. International Labour Conferences. 


In Chapter XVII. of Labour Report No. 14, information was given with 
regard to the clauses in the Peace Treaty referring to labour conditions. Pro- 
vision was made in the Treaty for. the holding of International Labour 
Conferences, and the institution of the International Labour Office. The 
Report referred to also contains information regarding the activities of the 
Labour Office, together with a brief reference to the five Annual Labour 
Conferences which bad then been held. Particulars of the proceedings at 
subsequent Conferences were given in later reports. The 26th session of 
the International Labour Conference was held at Philadelphia, United States 
of America, from 20th April to 13th May, 1944, and the Agenda and decisions 
appear in Labour Report No. 33, 1943. The Special Conference of 1941 was 
not included in the system of numeration applicable to these Conferences. 

The 27th session of the International Labour Conference opened at 
Paris on 15th October, 1945, and the agenda was as follows :— 

1. The Director’s Report. 
2. The maintenance of high levels of employment during the period of 
industrial rehabilitation and reconversion. 
3. The protection of children and young workers. 
4. Matters arising out of the work of the Constitutional Committee. 
Part 1.—The relationship of the International Labour Organi- 
zation to other international bodies. 
Part 2.—Revision of the form and arrangement of the standing 
orders of the Conference. 
5. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories. 
6. Report on the application of conventions. 

The Australian delegation comprised the following :—Government 
delegates—Senator the Hon. J. M. Fraser, Minister for Health and Minister 
for Social Services (Leader), and L. C. Haylen, Esq., M.P.; Employers’ 
delegate—O. D. A. Oberg, Esq., President, Australian Council of Employers’ 
Federations; Workers’ delegate—A. E. Monk, Esq., Secretary, Australasian 
Council of Trade Unions. 

During the course of the Conference the first full elections of the Governing 
Body since 1938, were held and Australia was elected for a period of three 
years to one of the eight elected seats. 

Recommendations were made in respect of all items on the agenda and 
include recommendations concerning— 

Medical Examination for Fitness of Young Workers. 
Restriction of Night Work of Young Persons. 

Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories. 
Full Employment. 

It is proposed to reproduce in a Government Paper the full texts of 
the Recommendations and Resolutions of the Conference together with 
reports of Australian delegates. 

* Under the Arbitration (Public Service) Act an association of less than 100 employees may be 


reg'stered as an organization, provided that its members comprise at least three-fifths of ail persons 
engaged in that industry in the Service. 








T30 Wortp FEpsraAtion oF TrapvE Onions. 


In January, 1945, the Governing Body decided to take steps to set up 
a number of Industrial Committees within the framework of the International 
Labour Organization with a view to providing specialized machinery to 
consider the problems of certain of the major world industries. The following 
are the industries for which it was decided to set up committees in the first 
place :—Inland Transport, Metal Trades, Coal Mining, Textiles, Iron and 
Steel Production, Petroleum Production and Refining; and Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works. 


Australia was invited to send representatives to meetings of all but 
the Petrol Production and Refining Committee and delegations were sent 
to meetings of the Coal-mming Committee and the Inland Transport 
Committee in London in December, 1945. 


Two committees will meet in Cleveland, United States of America, in 
1946, the Iron and Steel Products from 23rd to 29th April, and the Metal 
Trades from 2nd to 11th May. Dates and places of meeting of the 
other committees have not yet been received. 


A Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference of the International 
Labour Organization was held in Copenhagen in November, 1945, and a 
delegation of three was sent from Australia and consisted of representatives 
of the Government, shipowners and seafarers. As the Conference was 
preparatory to the General Maritime session of the International Labour 
Organization, to be held in Seattle in June, 1946, the work done will be 
subject to further review before nations are asked to ratify or adopt the 
instruments. Recommendations were made concerning—Wages, Hours 
and Manning, Annual Holidays and Pay for Seamen, Accommodation on 
Board Ship, Food and Catering on Board Ship, Seafarers’ Pensions, Continuous 
Employment, and Minimum Age of Entry to Sea Service. 


§ 3. World Federation of Trade Unions. 


The World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) finally came into being 
with the adoption of its Constitution on 3rd October, 1945, by the World 
Trade: Union Conference held in Paris. 


The main objects of the Federation are as follows :— 

(a) To organize and unite within its ranks the trade unions of the 
world, irrespective of considerations of race, nationality, 
religion or political opinion ; 

(b) To assist wherever necessary the workers in countries socially 
or industrially less developed in setting up their trade unions ; 

(c) To carry on the struggle for the extermination of all Fascist forms 
of government. and manifestation of Fascism under whatever 
form it operates and by whatever name it may be known ; and 


(d) To combat, war and the causes of war and work for a stable and 
enduring peace. 


The trade unions of certain countries (e.g., Germany and Japan) are 
not yet admitted into the Federation, while certain large organizations 
in other countries are for certain reasons holding aloof from membership. 


With a membership of approximately 70,000,000, the Federation is the 
largest trade union organization ever known. 





APPENDIX. 


Section I. 
Sydney : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1944. 





Article. Unit. | January. | February.} March. April. May. June. July. August. |September.| October. | November.) December. ce 
Groceries, &c.— d. d. d. d, d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Bread : < 2 Ib. 5.84 5.84 5.84 5.84 5.84 5.84 5.84 5.84 5.84 5.84 5.84 5.84 5.84 
Flour, ordinary . >) 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
self-raising .. Ae 8.15 8.15 8.15 8.15 8.15 8.15 8.15 8.20 8.20 8.20 8.20 8.20 8.17 
Tea BY os Ib. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Sugar +3 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Rice (Australian) (a) 9 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Pe (a) 2 6.63 6.63 6.63 6.63 6.63 6.63 6.63 6.63 6.63 6.63 6.63 6.63 6.63 
Jam, plum ao 14 Ib. 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.60 13.60 13.60 13.60 13.60 13.60 13.60 13.60 13.57 
Golden Syrup - 2 Ib. 6.95 6.95 6.95 7.00 7.00 6.95 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.98 
Oats, flaked Ib. 3.60 3.60 3.65 3.68 3.68 3.68 3.68 3.68 3.68 3.68 3.68 3.63 3.66 
Raisins, seeded (a) . 9 12.33 12.43 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 t2.50 12.63 12.63 12.63 12.50 12.53 
Currants ts _ 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.81 10.89 10.89 10.85 10.70 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.78 
Apricots, dried (a) . 9 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.56 
Peaches, canned (a) 30 OZ. 13.13 13.13 13.13 13.13 13.13 13.13 13.23 13.56 13.56 13.56 13.56 13.56 13.31 b 
Pears, canned (a) .. ys 13.75 13.75 13.75 13.75 13.75 13.75 13.75 14.38 14.36 14.43 14.44 14.43 14.02 4 
Salmon, in tins (a) .. Lb. 25-85 22.33 23.38 22.33 22.33 22.33 22.33 22.33 ascee 43°..33 22.33 22.33 22.33 = 
ried partes a + 70. 9.00 8.70 9.00 8.93 8.93 8.78 8.66 8.66 8.66 8.66 8.66 8.66 8. Hy = 
nions, brown (a) .. . 3-14 3-14 -40 . 50 57 -57 3-57 3-57 3.57 3.57 3-92 3-92 3° 4 S) 
Soap ++ ve 9 6.86 6.86 2.86 8.86 & 86 8 86 6.86 6.86 6.86 6.86 6.86 6.86 6.86 i 
Kerosene .. ts quart 6.28 6.28 6.28 6.28 6.28 6.28 6.28 6.22 6.22 6.22 6.22 6.22 6.26 . 
Dairy Produce— 
Butter, factory ee lb. 20.00 20.05 20.05 20.05 20.05 20.05 20.05 20.05 20.05 20.05 20.05 20.05 20.05 
Cheese, mild 2. 9 17.14 17.14 17.07 17.07 17.07 17.07 17.07 17.07 17.07 17.07 17.07 17.07 17.08 
Eggs, new laid 73 doz. 27.94 28.22 28.22 28.25 28.25 28.22 28.22 28.20 22.20 22.30 22.30 23.00 26.28 
Bacon, rashers’ Sf Ib. 23.07 23.21 23.57 22.71 22.36 22.00 22.07 22.06 22.06 22.06 22.06 22.06 22.44 
Milk, condensed ne rt tin 9.70 9.70 9.70 9.70 9.70 9.70 9.70 9.70 9.70 9.70 9.70 9.75 9.70 
», fresh -. | I quart 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7-50 7-50 
Meat— 
Beef, sirloin v lb. 12.35 12.35 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.35 12.40 12.40 12,20 12.10 12.29 
eas «| ee ite is 8.50 8.50 8.40 8.55 8.55 8.55 8.75 8.85 8.85 8.85 8.85 8.75 8.66 
», steak,rump .. s9 22.00 20.70 20.70 20.70 20.70 20.70 21.05 20.70 21.00 21.00 20.20 20.10 20.80 
+9 », Chuck .. 99 9.15 9.15 9.10 9.10 9.10 9.10 9.20 9.25 9.20 9.20 9.15 9.15 9.15 
5,» Sausages = 8.00 7.95 7.90 7.90 8.00 8.20 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.17 
Beef (corned) silver 
side ne 9.80 9.85 10.00 10.00 10.00 10,00 10.10 10.10 10.00 10.00 to0.20 10.25 10.03 
$9 brisket $9 7.15 7.05 7.30 7.30 7.30 7.35 9.55 7.60 7.60 7.60 7.70 7-70 7-43 
Mutton, leg > 7.78 7.78 7.90 7.90 7.90 9.20 9.00 9.00 8.95 8.70 8.55 8.25 8.41 
” forequarter » 4.67 4.67 4:70 4.70 4.70 5.45 5-35 5.25 5.00 4.85 4.90 4-90 4.93 
», loin ss 9.11 9.1 9.40 9.40 9.40 10.90 10.85 10.85 10.75 10.65 10.25 10.15 10.07 
» chops, loin a 10.17 10.22 10.40 10.40 10.40 II.75 11.80 Ir.70 IrI.45 Ir.20 10.45 10.35 10.86 
” > leg ” 9.50 9.44 9.65 9.70 9.70 | 10.70 10.80 10.85 10.80 10.55 10.10 9-95 10.15 
Pork, leg (a) mE 3 16.66 16.60 16.60 16,60 16.60 16.60 16.60 16.60 16.60 16.60 16.60 16.60 16.60 
»» loin (a) as °9 17.55 17.55 17.55 17.55 17.55 17.55 17.55 17.55 17.55 17.55 17:55 17-55 17-55 
», chops (a) és ee 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 18.20 
S ummmmmmmeneemee ee ee ee al ~ 
(a) Prices nominal, in some cases, owing to scarcity of supplies. va 
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Melbourne : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1944. 
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Groceries, &e.— 
Bread ye 
Flour, ordinary 

self-raising 
Tea 
Sugar oe ae 
Rice (Australian) (@) 
Sago (a) are 
Jam, plum 
Golden Syrup 
Oats, flaked 
Raisins, seeded 
Ourrants .. are 
Apricots, dried (a) .. 
Peaches, canned (@) 
Pears, canned (2) 
Salmon, in tins (@) . 
Potatoes 
Onions, brown 
Soap 
Kerosene . 

Dairy Produce- 

Butter, factory 
Cheese, mild 
Eggs, new laid 
Bacon, rashers 
Milk, condensed 


,, tresh 
Meat— 
Beef, sirloin 
Aoi |) oer 
steak, rump 
chuck .. 


,, sausages - 
Beef (corned) silver 
side 
rr 5 brisket 
Mutton, leg “e 
forequarter 
loin a 
chops, loin 
a lay leg 
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Brisbane : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1944. 
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d. d. 
5.50 5.50 
4.09 4.09 
8.64 8.64 
27.05 27.05 
3.98 3.98 
3-57 3-57 
6.63 6.63 
12-47 12.31 
6.86 6.86 
3.83 3-97 
12555 12,55 
TX,30 II.25 
17.25 17.25 
13.89 13.89 
14.43 14.43 
at. 3% 4X2 39 
8.35 8.37 
2.93 3.00 
7.06 7.06 
5-70 5-70 
19.91 19.9! 
I5.00 15.00 
27-73 27-73 
23.06 23.00 
9.73 9.82 
7-10 7.10 
I2.15 12.15 
6.85 6.85 
16.95 16.95 
7.85 7.85 
7.69 7.69 
10.80 10.80 
8.00 7.90 
8.40 8.40 
5.00 5.00 
7-45 7.60 
8.45 8.45 
7.89 7.89 
16.07 16.07 
15.86 15.86 
16.00 16.00 


(a) Prices nominal, in some cases, owing to scarcity of supplies. 
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Adelaide : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1944. 
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Article. Unit. | January. | February.| March. April. May. June, July. August, |September.| October. | November.| December. i 
Groceries, &e.— d. d. da. d. d. d. d. d. d. d, d. d. d. 
Bread __.. +» | 2Ib. 5-75 5-75 5-75 5-75 5-75 5-75 5-75 5-75 5-75 5-75 5-75 5-75 5.75 
Flour, ordinary’... 99 4-55 4-55 4-55 4-55 4.55 4-55 4-55 4-55 4-55 4-55 4-55 4-55 4-55 
r» eer Tereng . 2» 7.15 7-45 7-35 7-15 7-15 7.15 7.15 7.15 7-15 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.35 
zea 3 v lb. 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 
Sug 9 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4-90 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Rice "taustialia’) (a) P 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3-50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Sago (a) .. oa 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Jam, plum Fs 14 lb. 13.15 13.15 13.35 13.10 13.10 13.10 13.10 13.10 13.10 13.10 13.10 13.10 13.1% 
Golden Syrup 4 2 Ib. 6.95 6.95 6.90 6.90 6.90 6.90 6.90 6.90 6.90 6.90 6.90 6.90 6.91 
Oats, flaked a lb. 3.53 3-53 3.58 3.58 3.58 3.63 3.63 3.65 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3,64 
Raisins, seeded ae - 11.65 II. 60 11.60 11.60 11.60 Ir. 60 II.60 II.60 11.60 11.60 Ir.60 11.60 II.60 
Ourrants .. 2 9.90 9.90 9.90 9.90 9.90 9.90 9.90 9.90 9.90 9.90 9.90 9.90 9.90 
Apricots, dried (a) . pe 17.38 17.38 17.38 17.38 17.38 17.38 17.38 17.38 17.38 17.38 17.38 17.38 17.38 
Peaches, canned (a) 30 OZ. 33.42 13.42 33.42 13.42 13.42 13.42 13.42 13.42 13.42 13.42 13.42 13.83 13.43 
Pears, canned (a) .. + 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.83 13.34 
Salmon, in tins (a) .. lb. 20.80 20.80 20.80 20.80 20.80 20.80 20.80 20.80 20.80 20.80 20.80 20.80 20.80 > 
Potatoes .. Ne 7 Ib. 8.40 8.45 8.40 8.41 8.41 8.46 8.44 8.44 8.44 8.44 8.44 8.44 8.43 rd 
Onions, brown as lb. 2.60 2.48 2.38 2.60 2.70 2.68 2.78 2.88 2.88 2.88 2.88 3.00 2.73 | 
Soap “* ae »9 7.36 7.36 7.36 7.36 7.36 7.36 7.36 7.36 7.36 7.36 7.36 7.36 2.36 ie 
Kerosene .. a quart 5.64 5.64 5.64 5.64 5.66 5.66 5.66 5.66 5.66 5.66 5.66 5.66 5.65 Sj 
Dairy Produce— y 
Butter, factory ea lb. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 . 
Cheese, mild 3 os 14.72 14.72 14.83 14.83 14.83 14.83 14.83 14.83 14.83 14.83 14.83 14 83 14.81 
Eggs, new laid a6 doz. 28.25 28.25 28.25 28.25 28.25 28.25 28.25 28.25 22.30 22.30 22.25 23.35 26.35 
Bacon, rashers 3% lb. 19.70 19.90 19.90 19.90 19.90 19.80 19.90 19.90 19.90 19.90 19.90 19.90 190.88 
Milk, condensed a tin 9.30 9.30 9.30 9.30 9.30 9.30 9.30 9.30 9.30 9.30 9.30 9.30 9.30 
,, fresh <s quart 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Meat— 
Beef, sirloin <x lb. 12.05 II.9§ IE.95 II.95 11.85 11.75 12.05 12.05 12.00 12.10 12.10 12.10 II.99 
oh SEOs ie % 9.78 9.89 9.890 9.89 9.89 9.83 9.94 10.00 9.89 10.06 10.06 10.06 9.93 
,, steak,rump .. He 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.60 16.60 16.80 16.80 16.80 16.85 16.85 16.80 16.68 
aa >» Chuck . ee 10.40 10.20 10.05 10.05 10.05 10.05 10.35 10.40 10.40 10.45 10.45 10.45 10.28 
», Sausages i 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 F.3% 9.11 7.11 7.0% 
Beef (corned) silver 
side ae II.90 1r.80 Ik.70 II.70 II.70 II.70 II.70 IE.70 II.70 II.70 II.70 II.70 11.73 
brisket a 8.60 8.55 8.55 8.55 8.55 8.65 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.66 
Mutton, ‘leg " 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.20 10.60 10.60 10.55 10.50 10.55 9.80 9.75 10.2r 
Pe forequarter * 4.60 4.75 4.65 4.65 5.00 5.40 5.55 5.25 5.00 4.65 4.70 4.70 4.91 
loin - 9 7.90 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.65 9.30 9.25 8.95 8.40 8.20 8.25 8.30 8.50 
chops, loin es 8.80 8.80 8.80 8.80 9.65 10.10 10.20 9.85 9.00 8.65 8.70 8.85 9.18 
or ~ leg i 10.30 10.30 10.30 10. 30 10.50 10.75 10.60 10.50 10.40 10.40 10.35 10.35 10.42 
Pork, leg (a) a ae 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
,, loin (a) ors ¢ 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 
» Chops (a) A i 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 


(a) Prices nominal, in some cases, owing to scarcity of supplies, 
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Groceries, &c.— 
Bread : 
Flour, ordinary 

»  self-.aising 
Tea ; 


Sugar Bie ae 
Rice (Australian) (a) 
Sago (a) .. oC 
Jam, plum 
Golden Syrup 
Oats, flaked 
Raisins, seeded 
Currants ot 
Apricots, dried (a) .. 
Peaches, canned (qa) 
Pears, canned (a) .. 
Salmon, in tins (a) .. 
Potatoes .. 
Onions, brown (a) 
Soap : 
Kerosene .. 

Dairy Produce— 
Butter, factory 
Cheese, mild 
Eggs, new laid 
Bacon, rashers 
Milk, condensed 

,, fresh 
Meat— 
Beef, sirloin 
Pee 3 1 bor 
,, steak, rump 
- », chuck .. 
5, sausages ce 
Beef (corned) silver- 
side 
+s ne brisket 

Mutton, leg 2h 

»  forequarter 

» loin o 
;, chops, loin 
mA 9 leg 

Pork, leg (a) ; 
», loin (a) 
>, chops (a) 
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SroTion I.—continued. 


Perth : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1944. 


Unit. 


| 


January. | February.| March. 


no 


[= 


&S 
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geet | th | EE LE | T | 


te) 


Lon] 








(a) Prices nominal, in some cases, owing to scarcity of supplies. 


April May June. July. August. |September. 

; d. d. d. d. d. d 

00 6,00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
rele) 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
95 7-95 7-95 7-95 7-95 7-95 7-95 
rele) 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
oo 4-00 4.00 4.00 4-00 4.00 4-00 
00 4.00 4.00 4-00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
oo 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
role) II.00 II.00 II.00 II.0o II.00 Ir.00 
95 7-95 7-95 7-95 7-95 7-95 7-95 
25 4-25 4-25 4-25 4-25 4-25 4-25 
70 12:75 12.75 E2-75 12.75 12.78 12.80 
28 10.33 10.33 10.33 10.33 10.33 10.33 
00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 I4.00 14.00 
50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 
.0O0 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
42 8.40 8.47 8.47 8.47 8.46 8.42 
85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.70 3.70 
33 7+33 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 
60 6.61 6.61 6.61 6.61 6.61 6.61 
00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
go 16.90 16.90 16.90 16.90 16.90 16.90 
00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 27.79 22.00 
35 20.35 20.40 20.40 20.40 20.40 20.40 
80 9.85 9.85 9.85 9.85 9.85 9.85 
oo 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
50 12.50 I2.50 12.60 12.60 12.60 13.00 
80 10.80 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 II.00 
15 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
90 10.90 10.85 10.85 10.85 10.85 II.00 
80 8.80 8.80 8.90 8.90 8.90 9.00 
80 10.80 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 II.00 
80 8.80 8.75 8.80 8.80 8.80 9.00 
60 9.60 10.10 II,1I5 II.25 II.25 II.0o 
15 6.20 6.50 7.20 4.55 7.15 6.95 
70 9.80 10.30 10.95 Ir.00 IrI.0o 10.80 
40 10.30 10.75 II.90 II.95 1I.95 Ir.00 
60 10.40 10.75 II.95 12.00 12.00 Ir.00 
30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 
30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 
30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 I4.30 14.30 


October. 


d. 
6.00 
5.00 
7-95 
27.00 
4.00 
4.00 
7.00 
II.0o 
7-95 
4-33 
12.80 
10.33 
18.00 
14.00 
14.50 
20.00 
8.42 
3.38 
7-33 
6.61 


21.00 
16.90 
21.70 
20.40 


8.00 


13,00 
II.0o 
18,00 
II.00 

9.00 


II,0O0 

9.00 
10,10 

6.85 
10.70 
10.90 
10.90 
14.30 
14.30 
14.30 


November.| December. 





d. d. 
6.00 6.00 
5.00 5.00 
7-95 7-95 
27.00 27.00 
4.00 4.00 
4.00 4.00 
7.00 7.00 
Ir.00 II.00 
7-95 7-95 
4-42 4-42 
12.80 12.80 
10.33 10.33 
18.00 18.00 
14.00 14.00 
14.50 14.50 
20.00 20.00 
8.42 8.42 
3-14 2.95 
7+33 7-33 
6.61 6.61 
21.00 21r.00 
17.00 17.00 
22.00 23.00 
20.50 20.50 
9.85 9.85 
8.00 8.00 
13.00 13.00 
II.00 IIr.00 
18.00 18.00 
II.00 II.00 
9.00 9.00 
II.00 IIr.00 
9.00 9.00 
9.00 9.00 
7.00 7.00 
9.90 9.90 
10.00 10.00 
10.00 I0.CO 
14.30 14.30 
14.30 14.30 
14.30 14.30 





Average 
1944. 
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Section 1.—continued. 
Hobart : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1944. 





{ i 
| | 
{ 


— 


| 
i | 

Article. | Unit. | January. February.| March. April. May. June. July. August. |September.} October. | November.} Decembcr. 
i 








Average 
1944. 
Groceries, &¢e.— d. d. d. dad. d. d. d. d. d d. d. d. d. 
Bread | 2 Ib. 5.50 5.50 5-50 5-50 5-50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5-50 5-50 5.50 
Flour, ordinary 4.00 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.40 4.50 4.50 4.60 4.23 
seli-raising Feo S99 7-45 7-45 7-45 7-45 7-35 7-35 7.20 7-20 7.30 7-35 7-35 7.40 7-36 
rea Pals; 27-10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.05 27.10 27.10 27.05 27.09 
Sugar se Pa | $.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4..00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Rice (Australian) (a) | 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.86 3.86 
Sago (@) aah eae 7-63 7.63 7.63 7.63 7.63 7.63 7-63 7.63 7.63 7.63 7.63 7.63 7-63 
Jam, plum 1} lb. 9.60 9.60 9.60 g.60 9.65 9.65 9.65 9.65 9.70 9.85 10.00 I0.00 9.71 
Golden Syrup | 2 lb. 8.25 8.20 8.25 8.25 8.2 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.16 
Oats, flaked Ib. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.05 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.78 3.75 2275 3.75 3.91 
Raisins, seeded | 2.25 12.25 12.25 2,25 12.35 12.50 $2.61 12.61 12.67 12.85 12.85 12.90 12.53 
Currants oe 10.80 10.80 10.80 to. 80 10.80 10.80 10.80 10.80 II.00 10.95 II.05 II.05 10.87 
Apricots, dried (a) . me! 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Peaches, canned (a4) | 3002. | 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 ¥3.37 
Pears, canned (a) re 2 13.38 13.38 13.67 13.57 13-57 13.57 13-57 13.57 13.57 13.43 13-43 13.44 13-51 
Salmon, in tins (#) .. lb. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Potatoes .. ‘SG 7 lb. 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.40 oy 
Onions, brown(a) .. Ib. 3.44 i 3-35 6 3-25 3-20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.26 HY 
soap -: s as 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 7-33 y 
Kerosene |. ad quart 7 fig 2 & 7.45 7.29 7.29 7-26 7.29 Fine 7.29 7.4% Toke Fie 7.47 7 «32 =) 
Dairy Produce— 7) 
Butter, factory i Ib. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 . 
Cheese, mild >} = 17.60 17.60 17.60 17.60 17.60 17.60 17.60 17.60 16.10 16.00 16.00 rG-11 17.08 
Eges, new laid Bel! Oe 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 22.00 22.00 22.14 23.00 26.10 
Bacon, rashers = Ib. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Milk, condensed tin 10.10 10.10 I0O.I0 10.10 I0.I0 10.10 Io.1I0 10.10 10.35 I0.35 10.35 I0.40 I0.19 
WK fresh quart 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
LCA 
» beef, sirloin Ib. I2.15 II.95 II.95 II.95 II.95 12.30 12.30 13.00 13.00 I3.00 13.00 12.00 $2.38 
Ses ¢ |. 10.75 10.65 10.45 10.15 10.15 I0.50 10.50 II.00 II.00 II.0o II.00 10.10 10.60 
steak, rump 17.20 16.80 16.80 16.80 16.90 17.25 17:25 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.00 57-33 
chuck .. 9.95 9.95 9.95 9.95 9.95 10.30 10.30 I0.90 10.90 I0.90 10.90 9.90 10.32 
,, sausages a 7.80 7.80 7.80 7.90 7 JEG f 767 7.67 7.78 7.78 Y eh. 796 7.78 7.78 
Beef (corned) silver- 
-gide 11.65 Ir. 65 11.65 11.65 Ir. 65 I2.00 I2.00 I2.90 13.00 I3.00 13.00 12.00 I2ci6 
*e a brisket 9.85 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 10.10 10.10 10.35 10.40 10.40 10.40 9.65 10.02 
Mutton, leg ae 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.35 10.35 II.00 II.00 II.0O0 II.00 10.00 10.39 
forequarter + 6.10 5.80 5.80 5.80 5.90 6.25 6.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.CO 6.00 6.33 
loin ay a5 9.85 9.65 9.65 9.65 9.65 10.00 10.00 I0.50 10.40 10.40 I0.4u 9.50 9.97 
,, chops, loin | ey 10.80 I0.50 I0.50 10.50 10.10 10.45 10.45 II.00 II.0O II.00 II.00 I0.00 10.61 
i es leg mF | 10.90 10.70 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.75 10.75 II.90 II.go II.9oO II.90 10.80 Ir.o08 
Pork, leg . ;~ 16.44 14<%1 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.21 
loin -* 16.56 £4.22 0}3.F4200 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.22 
chops és 17.22 14.22 14.11 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.30 
| : 








(a) Prices nominal, in some cases, owing to scarcity of supplies. 
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37 
Section I. 
Weekly House Rents (a) in Metropolitan and Provincial Towns. 
| WRIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY RENTS FOR 4 AND § 
Rooms COMBINED. 
TOWN. | nee ee eee a 
| 1939. | 1940. | 1941. 1942. | 1943. 1944. 
— — LD — ——— mt: a a LLL —_— ee —~—— 
a. d. s, d, a Saeed s. dd. | a. a s. 6 
NEw SouTH WALES— | 
Sydney .. we an 7 ¥ e Ha 23 «5 23 «5 23 «5 23 5 23. 
Newcastle ate a 20 o | 20 3 20 3 20 3 20 3 20 P 
Broken Hill Re ~S 16 0 | 16°" 4 16 3 15 II 15 9 15 10 
Goulburn ar ae 18 3 | 18 3 18 6 18 6 18 6 18 6 
Bathurst ie ee 17 8 17 9 17 9 17 8 | 17 38 17 8 
Five Towns()) ae 22 9 | 22 Il 23 0 23 0 | 22 It 22 It 
VICTORIA— | 
Melbourne | ) GEE tae 21 9 | 21 X11 2x 41m | ax %2% 2I 10 
Ballarat .. 15 o | 14 9 | 14 10 | 14 10 | 14 10 ba. 2 
Bendigo . Ce” Vee ieee @ em | 15 6 15 7 15 7 5 7 
Geelong Igo 8 | 19 10 20 0 | 20 Oo 20 Oo 19 II 
Warrnambool SS 19 7 | 19 8 | 19 8 | 19 7 10°49 
Five Towns(b) | 2 0 | 2 8 | ot 5 | 21.5 | 21 5 21.5 
| | 
QUEENSLAND— | | | | 
Brisbane 9 2 | 19 3 19 4 19 4 19 4 9 § 
Toowoomba | 17- 9 I 17 10 17 x1 | 18 oO 18 Oo 18 Oo 
Rockhampton 16 11 | 17 Oo | T7s Shi 17 3 | 17 3 17 3 
Townsville | Wen nme dS aa Sm | 318 2 | 18 2 18 2 
Bundaberg | sO ee 13° 6 | ey 13 9 14:0 14 1 
Five Towns(d) / 18 8 | 18 9 | i810 | 18 10 | iS 11 18 tt 
} } 
SouTH AUSTRALIA— | | | 
> | > J « l 2 2 24 2 
poate TR | | 8 | ee | ae eae 
Port Pirie as “+ | 44 Ir | I5 Oo | 15 o |} Ye & 3 14 11 ye 6 
Mount Gambier .. eles Sf tam Oru stants | 15 0 15 0 1s 0 
Peterborough 15 Q | 16 3 | 16 15 10 | 15 10 15 10 
Five Towns() | i 3 | 19 5 | i9 5 | 19 5 | 19 5 19 4 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA | | | 
Perth x¢ el 19 9 } 19 10 | Ig 10 | TO. 22 c01 19g il 19 II 
Kalgoorlie es e 27 8 | 27 7 | 27. 5 | 23 11 | 21 9 21 9 
Northam a aa 18 7 18 8 18 9 18 10 | 18 10 18 10 
Bunbury | 21 21 0 | 21 oO | 2 fae 20 4 20 § 
Geraldton | e244 22 4 | 22 § 22 3 22 2 22 3 
Five Towns() 20 5 | 200 5; 2 5 | 20 3; 2 | 20 | 
TASMANIA— | | | 
“Hobart 20 9 | 20 II | 21 o | 2I oO | 20 1] 20 II 
Launceston Ig I | 19 3 19 3 Io 4 | Ig 4 19 4 
surnie a + | 7 6 | 17 9 } 17 8 17 10 | 17 10 17 10 
Devonport ee ys 16 0 16 I 16 2 T6094 | 16 2 16 2 
Queenstown te | 16 II 17 Oo 17 o 16 II | 16 10 r6 10 
Five Towns(d) | 19 9 | 19 tt | 20 0 20 0 | 19 It 20 0 
| } 
Thirty Towns(b) | 2 2 214] 2:5 | 265 | 2s 21 5 
Six Capitals(o) i: | 21 8 21 10 | Ot 1 arin | at tt Qt tt 





—— ee eee 
(a) The rents are shown to the nearest penny. Revised series comparable only with averages 
published since December Quarter, 1936. See footnote (b) on page 9 and sub-paragraph (vii) on page 2 


as to meaning of these averages. (b) Weighted Average. 
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SECTION II.—RETAIL PRICES. 


** Court *? Series Index.*—In the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration— 
Quarterly Retail Prices index Numbers.—Food, Groceries, Housing (4 and 5 rooms), 
Clothing and Miscellaneous Household Expenditure.—‘‘ Court?’ Series for 
September Quarter, 1943, to December Quarter, 1944. 


(Base : Weighted Average—Sizx Capitals in 1923-27 = 81.0.) 



















































































1943. 1944. 
Cities and Towns. | 7 | 
September December | March June September} December 
Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. 
New SOuTH WALES— 
Sydney .. ns or 93-4 92.5 92.5 92.5 92.8 92.5 
Newcastle re a 90.0 88.9 88.8 88.2 88.5 88.6 
Broken Hill re Sc 95-4 95.1 95.1 95.0 95.9 95-9 
Goulburn ae 2° gI.2 90.3 90.5 90.6 90.4 90.3 
Bathurst ee ve 88.7 87.6 87.8 87.9 88.2 88.2 
Weighted Average-—5 Towns 93.2 92.2 92.2 92.2 92.5 92.1 
VicTORIA— 
Melbourne ne te 92.2 91.3 QI.4 QI.7 92.3 92.1 
Ballarat .. a a 88.0 87.0 86.9 87.6 88.0 88.0 
Bendigo .. _ 88.8 88.6 88.6 89.1 89.4 89.2 
Geelong .. iy 90.4 89.1 89.3 90.0 90.5 90.3 
Warrnambool ~ oe 91.3 90.3 90.3 90.8 92.1 92.3 
Weighted Average—s5 Towns 92.0 gI,1I gI.I Q1.4 92.0 g1.8 
QUEENSLAND— 
Brisbane ee ate 86.9 86.5 86.8 86.8 86.7 86.5 
Toowoomba are pte 87.3 87.7 88.0 87.8 87.8 87.8 
Rockhampton am oie 86.9 86.9 87.0 87.1 86.9 86.7 
Townsville te of 90.2 90.1 90.3 90.6 90.4 90.3 
Bundaberg e. ste 85.6 85.2 85.5 85.8 85.6 85.5 
Weighted Average—s Towns 87.1 86.8 87.0 87.1 87.0 86.9 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA — 
Adelaide - ae 89.5 89.0 88.9 88.7 89.1 88.9 
Kadina, Moonta, Wallaroo .. 81.3 80.8 80.6 80.3 80.5 80.6 
Port Pirie is Se 88.3 87.5 87.5 87.2 87.8 87.4 
Mount Gambier... ar 86.4 85.5 85.6 85.6 86.7 86.6 
Peterborough ee es 88.2 87.7 87.7 87.6 88.6 88.2 
Weighted Average—s5 Towns 89.1 88.6 88.5 88.3 88.7 88.5 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Perth, Fremantle .. ea 89.9 89.1 89.2 89.3 89.9 89.4 
Kalgoorlie, Boulder es 96.9 96.3 96.6 96.7 97.5 97.4 
Northam Me ee 90.4 89.6 89.8 90.1 90.5 89.9 
Bunbury me ate 89.8 88.8 89.4 89.8 90.5 89.9 
Geraldton a aa 95.4 94.8 95.0 95.3 95.9 94.6 
Weighted Average—5 Towns 90.5 89.7 89.9 90.0 90.5 90.0 
TASMANIA-— 
Hobart .. =. ie QgI.I 90.4 89.5 89.1 89.9 89.5 
Launceston as os 87.9 87.1 86.4 85.9 86.8 86.4 
Burnie .. = es 88.6 88.2 87.1 85.5 86.5 85.7 
Devonport mn Pe 86.5 85.5 84.2 83.5 84.6 84.4 
Queenstown is ‘ 89.3 88.9 88.6 88.7 89.9 89.7 
Weighted Average—s Towns 89.7 89.1 88.2 87.7 88.6 88.2 
Weighted Average—so0 Towns 91.5 90.7 90.7 90.8 QgI.1I 90.8 
Weighted Average—-6 Capitals 91.7 90.9 gI.0 Or:t QI.4 | QI.2 


eee en nena een sssshsetsesssnsnssnstssreseesenese=neenunsneer 


Warwick (Q.) ive a 85.7 
Port Augusta (8.A.) .. ‘ 














* See page 36 for explanation. 
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Section IV. 


Minimum Rates of Wace for Adult Male Workers in the Main Occupations in the Capital 
City of each State for a Full Week’s Work at 8lst December, 1844. 


NOTE.—These rates are quoted from the latest Awards, Determinaticns, or Agreements which were In 
force at the 3ist December, 1944, except in the case of the rates for certain farming occupations which are 
the ruling or predominant rates at that date. Where two or more Award, Determination, or Agreement 
Rates are quoted, the reason for such is that difierent rates of wage have been fixed for various classes or 

rades of work. In certain cases of this nature the wages are shown in the form (say) (11s. Od. to {3is. Od., 

ndicating that in addition to the two rates specified there are also certain intermediate rates in force. in 
other cases the rates are shown in the form 122s. Id. and 125s. Id., indicating that there are only two 
minimum or standard rates in force for difterent classes or grades of work, and that there are no 
intermediate minimum or standard rates. Except where otherwise specified by @ numerical prefix In 
small type, the hours of labour constituting a full week’s work are 44, see footnotes below. 


GROUP I.—WOOD, FURNITURE, SAWMILLS AND TIMBER YARDS, 

















Industry & Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
8. d 8s. d s. d@ 8. @ &. @ &. d 
Coopering— 
Coopers .. a 135 Oo 153 0 129 6 129 0 148 6 129 6 
Purniture— 
Cabinetmakers oe 133 0 I3I oO 133 7 126 0 123 II 127 0 
Carpet Planners... 133 0 I3I oO a, 126 oO 123 11 127 0 
Chairmakers os 133 0 I3I Oo 533° 7 126 Oo ¥23 2% 1270 
French Polishers .. 133 O I3I oO 133 7 126 oO 123 11 127 0 
Upholsterers ws 133 oO 126 Oo 133 7 I2r oO ee a 122 : 
Woodcarvers oe 133 0 I3I Oo 133 7 126 oO 127 
Wood Machinists .. 133 o | r11/to131/ 133 7 | 106/to126/ Se & 109/ to ay, 
Mattress Making—Wire— 123 1 
Finishers .. oe 128 o I1I9 Oo 127 2 IIq4 oO ae 115 o 
Makers... os 128 o Img 6 127 2 110 6 120 II 113. 6 
Picture Framing— 
Compo. Workers... I2r 0 IIr o 116 Oo 106 Oo Tides 107 0 
General Hands ae I2r 0o IIr o 116 Oo 106 oO 114 II 107 Oo 
Gilders_.. ie I2I 0 II4 Oo 116 oO 109 Oo 114 II 110 O 
Mount Cutters ° T2350 II4 0 116 Oo 109 Oo 114 112 IIo Oo 
Saw Milling and Timber 
Yards— 
Box and Casemalers 116 Oo 115 oO 107 Oo Iro oO 107 5 TIr..@ 
Labourers ae 102 0 IOI Oo 106 oO 96 Oo IOI 11 97 Oo 
Machinistae— 
Box Printing ore 108 o 107 Oo oye 102 0 or 103 0 
Boults Carver... 129 Oo 128 o Irs. 4 123 0 124 : 124 0 
Nailing .. ae 109g Oo 108 o 107 Oo 103 oO 107 104 0 
Planing .. -. |1r0/ to 123/ |109/ to 122/ 108 o 104/to1r17/| 1114/5 é 105 to 118/ 
I20 5 
Shaping.. fs 129 0 128 oO 125 4 I23 0 I24 5 124 0 
Ordernien .. ste 116 Oo 115 Oo 109 Oo IIo oO 1z3 rr FLI £6 
Baw Doctors ifs 138 oO 137 0 12x 8 132 0 134 12 133 0 
Sawyers— 
Band or Jig .. |117/ to 132/|116/ to 131/ Irs 4 |r11/ to 126/ sie & j|112/ to 127/ 
117/5 
Circular .. [117/ to 125/|116/ to 124/ 112 8 |1rrr/ to 119/ or & |112/ to 120/ 
117/5 
Stackers .. .- |104/ & 109//103/ & 108/ 106 o 98/ & 103/ 104 II 99/ & 104/ 
Wood Turners oie 129 0 ) r28 Oo IIs 4 123 0 122 It eG: 
Group II.—ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETO. 
Industry & Occupation. Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
8. d. 8. @. 8s. d. 8. d. & d. 8. @. 
Agricultural Li eles 
Assemblers 120 o |111/ & 115/ 106 o | 106/ & I110/ mee & II5 oO 
110/11 
Bulldozermen ae 116 ae III oO ac an 
Drillers... onl kLoy. to 135/ 112 Me 107 oO a oF EBX: | 
Fitters oe .. |120/ to 135/|117/ to ae AP 112/ to 117/ Lia) & |115/ to 130/ 
117/11 
La bourers—unskilled 102 0 IOI oO ae 96 oO 99 II 97 Oo 
Machinists—Iron .. |116/-to 135/|109/ to 134/ - 104/ to 129/ “135/ & |111/ to 130/ 
735 II 
Paintere—Brush.... III o IIo oO 105 oO 106 o 
Scroll os IIo Oo II9g Oo Imq Oo 105 Oo 
Patternmakers ye 143 O 142 0 137 0 143 “ar 138 o 
Sheet Iron ——— 123. «O I22 0 a ¥I7/ 20 y- 118 o 
Strikers .. SO IkIIT/ é 113/ | 110/ & 112/ ae 105/ & 107/ DS dae & 3 106/ & 108/ 


_~eeeeeeeereneeeneecene a tt LC CC LL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


Varlous numbers of hours constituting a full week’s work. 


(1) 36 hours. (2) 38 hours. (3) 38} hours. (4) 39 hours. (5) 40 hours. (6) 41 hours. (7) 41} 
hours. (8) 42 hours. (9) 43 hours. (10) 43% hours. (11) 45 hours. (12) 46 hours. (13) 47 hours. 
(14) 47% hours. (15) 48 hours. (16) 55 hours. (17) 56 hours. (18) 62 hours. (19) 40 and 44 hours. 
(20) 42 and 44 hours. (21) 80 hours per fortnight. (22) 88 hours per fortnight. 
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Secrion I1V.—continued. 


GROUP II.—ENGINERRING, METAL WORKS, ETO.—continued. 








Industry and Ocoupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
s. a. 8..-d. 8. d. 8. ad. 3 a; a &. ‘ad. 
Boller Making— : 
Journeymen . 135 Oo 134 0 135 5 I29 0 135 II 130 0 
Railwaymen . 135 Oo 134 0 130 10 I29 0 135 II I30 Oo 
Brassworking— 114/ to 135/ 135 5 |108/ to 129/ oe oe 
Coremakers «+ |x13/ & Enz, 113/ & 135/ 109 x | 107/ & 112/ 135 11 |109/ to 130/ 
Dressers... ee ‘ r12/ & 118/ A Me 113/11 & | 108/ & 113/ 
115/11 
Finishers .. «+ |123/ to 135/|122/ to 134/| 1135/5 =|{117/ to130/| 135 11 |118/ to 130/ 
Furnacemen ee |117/ to 132/|116/ to 131/ ee 111/ to 126/ IIZ7 II |1%2y to 127/ 
118/5 
Moulders .. -» |xx4/ to 135/|113/ to 134/| 124/9 to |108/ to 129/ 135 Ir |109/ to 130/ 
135/5 
Cycles— 
Assemblers ee tir 0 116/6 to 117/1 to 105 oO 109/11 to | 120/ & 127/ 
122/ 133/1 113/11 
Frame Builders oe 120 0 |122/&124/3 129 5 II4 Oo — 120/ & 127/ 
Repairers .. ee 120 Oo {122/&124/3 129 5 IIl4 oO ar 120/ & 127/ 
Turners (Motor) a 132 0 I3t 6 33 I 126 oO 135 It 127 0 


Electrical Installation— 
Cable Jointers F 


« 1132/ & 134/ | 131/ & 133/ Tareey 126/ & 128/ 126 1x |127/ & 129/ 
Fitters on oe 135 0 134 0 133 10 129 0 135 II 130 oO 
Mechanics .. ° 135 0 134 0 TSt..F 129 0 135 It 130 0 
Patrolmen .. © 1113/6 &126/|112/6 &125/ 108 g j107/6 &120/ 126 11 108/6 & 121/ 
Wiremen.. os 126:..:0 I25 0 rar 2 I20 Oo 126 II I2I 0 
Other Adults - oh kee 106 oO 99 II 
Electrical Supply— 
Armature Winders .. I4I 0 134 0 133 10 129 oO 135 II 130 0 
Cable Jointers os 14I. Oo | 131/ & 133/ 1300-3 126/ & 128/ 126 II 127/ & 129/ 
Instrument Makers .. I4I 0 134 0 133 I0 129 0 135 II 130 0 
Linesmen .. oie 135 Oo I25 oO Tater I20 Oo 126 2% I2I oO 
Meter Testers ae 135 0 119/ & 124/ I3r I 114/ & 119/ he 115/ & 120/ 
Patrolmen—Night .. a 112/6 &125/ 116 10 |107/6 &121/ ae 108/6 &121/ 
Shift Electricians .. I4I oO 126/ & 134/ 147 10 121/ & 129/ at 122/ & 130/ 
Switchboard Atten- 
dants xe ae me 123, 6 106 oO 118 6 re 119 6 
Other Adults te Tt4.O IOI O 106 Oo 96 Oo 99 II 97 Oo 
Electrical Trades— 
Fitters bt ae 135 oO 134 .0 534 10 129 0 135 II 130 oO 
Mechanics .. “8 135 O rg4' <0 Tar, x 129 0 135 II 130 0 
Wiremen.... s% 126 Oo 125 ‘oO Ter 4 I20 Oo 126 If 12K. 0 
Electroplating — 
Platers ve ee |rr10/ to 135/|109/ to 134/ 121 o |104/ to 129/ yey to |105/ to 130/ 
135/11 
Polishers... es 118 oO 117 Oo 115/6 to EI2 50 1r8 11 £3. 0 
121/0 
Enginesring— 
Blacksmiths ich 736.0 135 0 139 I 130 Oo 135 11 r6z:< ‘0 
Borers and Slotters .. |123/ to 135/|122/ to 134/ 135 5 |117/ to 129/ 135 Ir |{118/ to 130/ 
Brasefinishers .» |123/ to 135/|122/ to 134/ 135 5 |117/ to 129/ 135 rr |118/ to 130/ 
Coppersmiths ay 136 oO 135 Oo 139 I 730 <6 135 Il ret: £ 
Drillers—Radial ee |112/ to 135/\|111/ to 134/ 116 5 |106/ to 129/ 135 11 |107/ to 130/ 
Fittere jog me 135 0 K34°270 135 5 129 Oo T3S°%2 I30 Oo 
Millers vi .» |123/ to 135/|122/ to 134/ 135 5 |117/ to 129/ 135 Ir |{118/ to 130/ 
Patternmakers ci 143 0 142 0 140 9 139-0 143 II 138 oO 
Planersa— 
Rail and Piste, mine 123/ to 135/|122/ to 134/ Ia <9 EI /-00;420)' 113 rx |118/ to 130/ 
Other re . |123/ to 135/|122/ to 134/ 135 § 11137/ .t0:120/ 135 11 |{118/ to 130/ 
Shapers oe we (123/ to 135/|122/ to 134/ 135 5 |117/ to 129/ 135 Ir |118/ to 130/ 
Turners es ee 139,70 134 0 1S a I29 0 135 If 130 60 
ronworking—Assistants— ‘ 
Boilermakers’ Helpers tir: 0 IIo Oo 109 I 105 Oo PIT x7 ro6 oO 
Labourers EI1::.0 IIo oO 109328 105 oO 99 II 106 Oo 
Engineers’ Labourers rit. © Iz0" 0 I0o7 5 105 9 Iii 11 106 Oo 
Furnacemen’s Assists. Oa) Aa 0, 110. O 107 5 105 Oo SEY) 1 106 o 
Moulders’ Labourers. . £70 II0 Oo 107 § 105 O Trt EI 106 oO 
Strikers éa ee [XII/ & 113/ | 110/ & 112/ Iog I 





| 105/ & Foor} Err. UA | 106/ & 108/ 


LR 
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SecTion 1Y.—continued. 
Group II.—ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETC.—continued. 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
8. ad. 0-4. 8. d, 8. 4d. $s oe oa 
Moulding—lIron— 
Coremakers—Machine /114/ to 125/|113/ to 124/ 135 § |108/ to 119/ 120 11 |109/ to 120/ 
x Other .. 135 oO 134 0 135 5 129 0 135 II 130 Oo 
Dressers and Fettlera j113/ & 116/|112/ & 115/ 109 x |r07/ & rr1o/| 113/11 & |108/& 111/ 
XS '5E 
Furnaceman .. 1117/ to 132/|/116/ to 131/| 109/1 to |111/ to 126/| 117/11 to |112/ to 127/ 
118/5 132/11 
Moulders—Machine .. |114/ to 125/|113/ to 124/ 124 9 |108/ to 119/ 120 11 j109/ to 120/ 
$6 Other ee 135 0 134 Oo 135 5 I29 0 135 II I30 Oo 
Sheet Metal Working— 
Canister Makers Ti45°0 II3 Oo II2 4 108 oO IIx IX I0g Oo 
Japanners— 
Coating or Brush- 
work Ae IIo Oo 109 oO IIq4 2 104 0 105 oO 
Ornamental ale 123 0 I22 0 IIl4 2 Ii7 00 a 
Solderers .- |1r10/ to 114/|109/ to 113/ 121 o |104/ & 108/ 107 11 ona 
Tinsmiths .. ee |123/ to 135/|122/ to 134/ I2I oO 117/ & 129/| 119/11 to | 118/ & 130/ 
127/11 
Nallmaking— 
Case Wirers 108 o Iol oO 102 oO 94 0 
Labourers oe 108 oO IOI Oo ae 94 0O 
Setters Up .. ale 125 (Oo I13z 0 102 0 |94/ to 108/6 
Wire Working— 
Journeymen te 123 Oo 116 o 109 oO IIo (5 
Grovr III.—Foop, Drinx, TOBAOCOO, ETC. 
Industry and Ocoupation.| Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Pee 5 8... a. s a. 3 &. - @ ea 
Aerated Water and | 
Cordlals— 
Bottlers 105 6 104 6 97 O Ior 6 104 II 1Iog 6 
Drivers (Motor) 112/ to 119/|110/ to 119/|106/ to 114/|108/ to 115/ 11r rr |105/ to 112/ 
‘0 (One Home) .. 107 Oo 107 0 104 O 103 0 sD ae ¢ 100 O 
Packers ee 103 O 102 0 97 O 98 6 104 II 107 6 
Wirers : 103 O 102 oO ore 98 6 104 II 107 6 
Baking (Bread)— | 
Board Hands 30 139 o | 139 4. +|115/ to 120/ 126 oO I23 II 126 Oo 
Carters (One Norse) .. 128 o 107 Oo 106 oO 103 O IIOo 5 100 oO 
Doughmen .. «s 1149/& 151/6 139 4 112 6 I3I oO 128 11 126 Oo 
Ovenmen 146 6 139 4 120 0 126 0 123 II 126 Oo 
Singlehands - 144 0 | 148 6 122 6 I3r Oo 128 11 I3I Oo 
Baking (Biscults and | | 
Cakes)— | : 
Adult Males : 105 Oo 105 oOo | IOI Oo 94 O 109 II | s 
Bakers ate 120 o | II5 o | 108 6 99 Oo 11g II tra 6 
Mixers as sa ROO) Ge rirt/| II5 Oo | 108 6 97 Oo 10g II 119 Oo 
Brewing— | | 
Adult Males 0 riz o | 11g Oo | 5ro8 o 118 oO r19, ‘67-4 108 oO 
Bottlers and Washess Iz o | 119 0 | S108 o 118 oO 11g 6 108 o 
Cejlarmen .. AG ee Cy mo LYA I22 3 Sr18 Oo | 118 oO 11g 66 TEtscO 
Drivers (Two Horses) 15 O0 II2 0 | 110 o | I2I oO 119 66 105 Oo 
,. (Motor under 3 | 
tons) i 12x o |x112/ to 116//110/ to 118/ 127 0 | 129 6 {x05/ to 109/ 
Towermen . H rx§ "0 | 123 «OO SrOo8 Oo | I25 oO 119) (6 TTSa+70 
Butchering (Carcass)— | 
Chilling Room Hands | 116/ & sa 137 6 | 114 6 113/3 to I14 IY | 124 - 6 
I2I/ } 
Labourers (Beef) Ig Oo | 108 6 | 102 0 | 1133 Cd 109 II 105 0 
- (Mutton) .. e & Yom ag 108 6 | 102 0 GG Ya 10g II 105 0 
Scalders aN aetat 150 Oo rr7 (0) || 114 6 124 10 | 109g II 105 oO 
Slaughtermen (Beel).. | 19r 6 | 134 Oo | 124 6 | 40 7 | I27 5 1342-6 
or (Mutéon) | (a) | 134 0O | 124 6 | 1360 (Oo I27 § L347 76 
| 


(a) Plecework rates. 
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Section [V.—continued. 


Group III.—Foop, DRINK, TOBAOCO, ETC.—continved. 
rs rrnssssientnsusenssssanessnssesssenrrnnenenee seers serene 


Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide, Perth. Hobart. 


LE | |S | | eewteeeenee: sumeneente— 


Oo: 6: Sa. s. 4d. o0.G. \8s. 4. s. d. 
Butchering (Retall)— 



































Carters (Cash Cutting) 124 0 I23 0 rr8_ o 118 o 120 II 104 O 
me os ee 108 o 107 Oo 102 0 102 0 104 II I00 Oo 
General Hands ae 127 0 126 oO I2I 0 I2I 0 120 II 117 Oo 
Shopmen .. ate 127 0 126 0 I2I Oo I2r oO 120/11 & 11g 6 
124/11 
Smallgoodsmen fe 127 0 126 oO 121 0 I2rI oO 120 II 11g 6 
Cold Storage and Ice— 
Chamber Hands ee |rxr9/ to 126/| 137 6 105 9 Tit 6 107 5 I14 9 
Pullers and Stackers.. j119/ & 126/| 125 5 109 Oo III Oo 107 § IIl4 9 
Confectionery— 
Journeymen a 125 0 Ita 50 109 6 99/ to 104/6| 114/11 to IIo Oo 
140/5 
Storemen .. ae 104 Oo 107/ & 111/| 102 o 108 o ae 2 10g Oo 
Ham and Bacon Curing— 
Curers—First Hand .. 140 Oo 137 Oo 133 11 133 Oo 127 12 1g 66 
Cutters Up—First Hand| 126 o 137 0 128 oO 133 0 120 II 11g 6 
Ham Baggers a Be II5 oO 122 0 $7F10 Tid. <5 517 70 
Lardmen .. oe I1o 6 115/ & I22 0 111/ to 18 5 II7 Oo 
124/6 120/6 
Rollers and Trimmers 118 o 124 6 II5 10 120 6 ate & riz a 
118/5 
Scalders.. oe 125 0o 124 6 124 6 120 6 120 II ¥E7:-6 
Slaughtermen ee 130 Oo 137 O 136 5 133 O 127 If raz 6 
Smallgoodsmen— 
First. Hand at Iz7..0 I25 0 194. 3% I2I 0 127 II 119g 66 
Smokers—First Hand I20 oO 124 6 128 oO 120 6 127 11 119 6 
Jam Making and Pre- 
serving— 
Adult Males S6 107 Oo 107 Oo 102 0 107 Oo 99 II 107 Oo 
Solderers .. 76 IIq4 0 Il4 oO I2I 0 II4 Oo 107211 II4 oO 
Malting— 
Maltsters .. oe II4 oO IIl4 Oo 97 0 118 o 11g 6 152 0 
Milling—Condiments— 
Grinders... aie I24 0 118 o 107 6 
Mixers or Blenders ., 124 0 117 oO 98 6 
Stone Dressers ve 124 0 125 6 98 6 
Milling—Flour— 
Millers—Head ee 142 0 142 0 13I 6 142 0 142 0 128 9g 
a Shift ore 136/6 to 136/6 to |123/ to 131/| 1136/6 to 136/6 to 1119/3 to 
147/ 147/ 147/ 147/ 127/9 
Packermen .. “> raz 6 I2r 6 Imr 6 I2r1 6 12i.-/6 109 9 
Purifiermen og 122 6 I22 6 Imm 6 122 6 122° 6 I05 oO 
Silksmen .. A 122 6 122 6 I1r 6 122 6 122-6 105 0 
Storemen—Head = 124/6 & 124/6 & 116 6 124/6 & 124/6 & 114 6 
129/6 129/6 129/6 129/6 
Topmen .. ay 122 6 122 6 Ilr 6 I22 6 122 6 109 9 
Truckers and Others. . 111/6 & 1111/6 & ne 111/6 & 111/6 & 105 0 
117/6 117/6 117/6 117/6 
Milling —Oatmeal— 
Kilnmen . ar II4 oO II3z oO 98 6 aK fe 105/ & 
109/9 
Millers—Head a 124 6 125 6 ey to Ay ei 128 9 
126/6 
Pastrycooking— 
Carters ae Pe IIr- 2 107 Oo I04 O 102 Oo I0og 5 100 Oo 
Pastrycooks Re 125 6 124 0 125 0 I25 0o 123/11 & 11g Oo 
128/11 
Group IV.—CLOTHING, HATS, BOOTS, ETC. 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
B..'4. es. 4d. ee & s.. d@. s. dd. &.. <4, 
Bootmaking— 
Bootmakers re 126 6 126 6 126 6 126 6 Im5 II 126 6 
Talloring—Order— 
Cutters ne a 177. 6 137 oO 137 Oo 137 Oo 139 II 137 Oo 
Pressers bis as 127 Oo I27 oO 137° <0 127 oO rr8 x1 127 Oo 
Tailors a eo 127 0 127 0 127 0 I27 oO ™r8 11 137.0 
Trimmers .. re 127 0 127 0 127 0 127 0 118 11 I27 0 
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Section 1V.—continued. 
Group IV.—CLOTHING, HATS, BOOTS, ETC.—continued, 

















Industry and Ocecupation.}| Sydney. | Melbourne | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
d & 6 &. d & @ s. @ s. d 
Falloring—Ready-made— 
Cutters Rs ae 130 0 130 oO 130 Oo 130 Oo 11g II 130 Oo 
Folders ne as 110 66 IIo 6 110 6 110 6 ae 110 6 
Machinists .. ae I27 0 127 0 127 0 127 0 ea I27 oO 
Pressers.. oe 127 0 127 0 127 oO 127 0 118 11 127 0 
Tailors si << 127 0 127 0 127 0 127 0 118/11 & I27 0 
119/11 
Trimmers .. ae 127 0 I27 0 127 0 127 oO 1r8 rz I27 0 
‘Textile- Working—Woollen 
Mills— 
Carders ye ee 106 oO 106 Oo 102 0 103 0 106 Oo 106 Oo 
Dyehousemen ae 107 oO 107 oO 102 0 104 Oo 107 0 107 Oo 
Labourers—Ceneral .. 100 Oo 100 Oo 98 o 97 oO 100 Oo 100 © 
Pattern Weavers $C 109g Oo 109 Oo ae 106 oO 109 Oo 109 c¢ 
Scourers.. “P 110/6 to 110/6 to 1oz 0 107/6 to 110/6 to 110/6 to 
113/ 113/ Bue 1333/ 113/ 
Spinners... ve 106 Oo 106 Oo 108 oO 106 o 
Tuners A -. |107/ to ld bel to 124/|102/ to aa Dry it re, ey 10 124/|107/ to 124/ 
Group V.—BOOKS, PRINTING, BINDING, ETC. 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. Melbourne. | Brist ane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Bookbinding— s. @ 8s. d & d s. ad 8s. da heer 
Bookbinders oe 132 0 I3I oO 126 o 126 o I27 0o 127 0 
Finishers .. ee 132 0 E3I -0 126 a 126 Oo 127 0 127 oO 
Marblers.. se 132 0 i310 126 Oo 126 0o I27 0 I27._ 0 
Paper Rulers ee 132 0 I3I oO 126 oO 126 o 127 oO 127 0 
Engraving LE Nel 
Engravers : 131 6 13r/ & 136/ ae II3z Oo 129 II 
Etchers—Half-tone .. 137 6 131/ & 136/| 3127 o apy & 129 I1 
135/6 
Etchers—Line ee 1316 131/ & 136/| 122 o ee & 122 II 
126/6 
Operators .. oe 137 6 131/ & 136/] 127 oO ee 129 II 
Printers .. ae 131 6 131/ & 136/| 117 Oo 106/6 & 122 11 
116/6 
Routers as AF t16 6 I3I Oo 114 Qa 106/6 & rr 8 
Lithographing— 116/6 
Printers as es 132 0 I3I oO 126 oOo 127 a I27 0 127, Oo 
Rotary Machinists .. 133 O I3I Oo 126 oO 127 0 127 0 r2? Oo 
Stone Polishers we II2 oO IIo Oo 105 oO 106 Oo 106 oO 106 Oo 
Printing (Daily News- 
papers)— 
Com positors— 
Day Work Fr te CU ey & 13I ro 150. (0 161 § 144 6 
172 
Night Work : 148 6 9165/6 & | #1139 2 S159 0 174 2 8353 6 
Linotype Attendants— 182/ 
Day Work le eres 0 5137 oO 118 o IIo oO 148 8 108 6 
Night Work B 5148 6 S347 O 81723 oO SII9 O S161 § Sxz7 6 
Linotype Operators— 
Day Work A ile & St43 3 143.6 150 0 8170 9 144 6 
179/6 
Night Work oe 5179/6 & °3539 3 81lrs50 II ®r59 0 5383 6 8153 6 
189/6 
Machinists (First 
Hand)— 
Dav Work Ap 5138 6 5345 0 140 6 150 0 152 II 144 6 
Night Work oo | S348 6 5163 «O 1145 6 8159 0 8165 8 "x33 °..6 
Publishers .. ae §318/6 & | 5155/6 & |107/ to 123/} 117 Oo 8137/7 & I1r 6 
128/6 165/6 150/4 
Readers— 
Day Work AL "x46 6 5355 6 128 oO I4I 0 I6r § 135 6 
Night Work oo | 5356 6 5165 6 $1733 20 8I50 90 8174 2 8144 6 
Readers’ Assistante— 
Day Work ar S115 6 324 O II3 Oo II4 Oo 132 6 108 6 
Night Work »» | 5x25 6 5326/6 & | #4118 o 8323 0 S45 6 3x7 6 
‘Stereotypers (Firvt 134/ 
Class)— 
Day Work Are (is sb et *r38 Oo ae I29 0 “146 7 123 6 
12 
Night Work oe | “tax 6 #148 0 ial to | 138 o 1149 3 "rsa. 6 
133 





(a) Other than in newspaper offices. 
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Smcrion IV.—continued. 


GRoUP V.— Books, PRINTING, BINDING, ETCO.—continued. 


es 














Industry and Occupation. Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
8. ad. 8. d. 8 d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. +d; 
Printing (Job Offices)— 
Compositors os | **232/& 40731/ & 20126/ & 20726/ & 80529/ & 88127/ & 
f 141/ 140/ 135/ 135/ 136/ 136/ 
Electrotypers 532-0 I3I oO 126 Oo, 126 Oo 127° 0 I27 Oo 
General Hands ate 102 0 IOI oO 96 o° 96 oO 97 O 97 O 
Linotype Operators .. I4I oO 140 Oo 135 Oo 135 Oo 136 Oo 136 Oo 
Machinists . : 42.0 I3I oO 126 Oo 126 Oo I27 0 127 oO 
Monotype Operators I4I Oo 140 O 135 Oo 135 Oo T5670 136 Oo 
Monotype Casting 
Machinists te 132 0 | 13I Oo 126 Oo 126 Oo I27, 0 I27 oO 
Readers : 135 Oo fees ey yates 129 O I29 Oo 130 O 130 Oo 
Stereoty pers 132 0O | I3I oO 126 Oo 126 Oo I27 0 127 0 
Se ne EEEEEEEEES 
Group VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURING. 
PRC dey PER ES i aS La a ON RE a Ee 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Bots 8. d. 8. d. ae 8. d. 8. d. 
Brickmaking— 
Burners 129/ & 116 Oo 105 Oo 104 10 107/5 & 108 9 
134/6 120/11 
Carters—Two horses .. 117 6 II2 Oo 109 Oo 108 oO IIl4 § 105 oO 
Drawers 129 0 118/ & 99 6 I12 I0 (a) 108 9 
120/6 
Labourers 107 Oo 106 oO 97 8 IoI 10 107 5 106 oO 
Machinemen 120/9 & II5 0 99 6 104/10 & 107/5 & 106 oO 
126/3 108/10 110/5 
Panmen 114/ & 129/|113/ & 117/ 97 8 104 I0 r0o7 -% 106 oO 
Pitmen 126 3 123/ & 129/ 99 6 10g 10 105 5 106 o 
Setters 129 0 118/ & |97/8 & 99/6} 112 10 II5 5 I1r 6 
120/6 
Wheelers... = 123 6 112 - 97/8 & 99/6} 101 10 107 5 106 0 
Brushmaking— 
Bass Broom Drawers 121 6 118 oO 114 6 Iog oO 114 Il 
Finishers .. T2z, 6 118 oO 114 6 109 0 TIA 11 
Machinists—Boring . Tai. 6 118 Oo 11g 6 109 0 li4) 24 
Paint Brush Makers .. 126 oO 123° oO 114 6 113: .6 114 II 
Gandie Making— 
Acidiflers 107 6 122° 6 109 Oo ts 
General Hands 104 0 112/ to 117/ 103 O 99 II 
Glycerine Distillers Ltr +o 122-76 109 Oo 109 II 
Moulders ITE 0 T1700 10g oO 108 11 
Stillmen II4 oO 122 6 109 Oo 
Cardboard Box Makers— 
Guillotine and other 
Cutters 114/ to 113/ to 112: .G 108/ to 109/ to 109/ to 
123/6 122/6 117/6 118/6 118/6 
Other Adults ate 102 0 IOI oO 99 6 96 oO 97 0 97 0 
Coachmaking (Road)— 
Bodymakers a J731/ & 135/|130/ & 134/| 125 0 125/ & 129/} 129 It 126/ &/130/ 
Labourcra : 102 0 IOI oO 103 0 96 oO 99 II 97 O 
Painters 113/6 to 112/6 to I25 0 107/6 to r2a6: 11 1078/6 to 
r3i/ 130/ 125/ 126/ 
Smiths ‘ 136 Oo 135.0 125 Oo 130 O T2090 Ir 137770 
Trimmers é r$r.0 130 0O 125 oO I25 0 126 II 126 Oo 
Wheelmaking Ma- 
chinists ~. j115/ to 135/|114/ to 134/ 5 oO 109/ to r29/} 122 Ix 110/ to 130/ 
Wheelwrights T3I-.0 140.--0 125 0 125 0 26 > 126 oO 
Fellmongering—- 
Bate Hands II5 oO DEt7O 116.0 10g Oo 104 II 107 oO 
Green Hands t15. 0 II4 Oo 116 Oo 109° O ‘104 II 107 Oo 
Limepit Men TI52 0 4 Itge-O 116 oO 109 Oo 104 II 107 Oo 
Machinists .. oe ETS\:70 [RRO 119 O ¥I2'=20 107 II IIo Oo 
Soakhole Men Nye 118 | 477-0 119 O II2 0 | TO7 11 IIo. Oo 
Woo! Sorters 3 |225/ b:120 /|224/ to 12 28/\126/ to 130/| 119/ to 123 3/| ite & jxr7/ & 121/ 
| 123/11 





(a) Piece-work rates. 


eee eh, tree he se 
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SecTion IV.—continued. 
GrovuP VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued. 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart 
8. 4a 8. a. 8. a 8. ad. s. d. 8s. ad. 
Gas Making and Supply — 
Coke Trimmers ° I1r o 109 0 103 0 99 6 105 11 105 0 
Gas Fitters a 137. 0 146 10 6123 7 129 8 139 8 133 10 
Labourers .. ie 102 0 Ior oO 103 O 93 0 105 II 97 O 
Mainlayers .. 107 0 120 0 120 0 ey, to 123/| 17 11 116 Oo 
Metermakers 133 0 132 0 Ae 123/to129/| 127 11 I24:.-0 
Meter Testers 110/ to 120/| 125 9 : III ° ee 115/ to 120/ 
Service Layers 125 0 120 0 120 Oo 125 ogy Aa 116 Oo 
Stokers 123 0 117/ to 125/| 130 oO 109/ & 113/ I1zr 11 113/ to 121/ 
Glasstounding— 
Furnacemen se 110 6 110 Oo 104 6 
Labourers a0) 1or 6 IOI oO 95 6 
Lehrmen .. ee | 2*70§ O 104 6 99 Oo 
Sorters 104 Oo 103 6 98 oO 
Glass Working and Glazing 
Bevellers’ .. 132 10 126 0 120 0 I2I oO 130 10 122..9 
Cutters and Glaziers 129 6 126 0 ri4- 0 I2r 0 130 I0 122 0 
Lead Light Glaziers .. 129 6 126 oO S314 0 I2I 0 130 10 I2I oO 
Silverers oe 132 10 126 oO 123 7 I2I oO I2I 0 
Jewellery, Clock and 
Watchmaking— 
Chainmakers ; 125 oO 125 6 109 0 III Oo 123 Il S120 0 
Engravers .. oe 125 Oo 125 6 109/ to 112/} 113 0 123 11 ‘120 0 
Mounters 125 0 125 6 10o9/torr2/| 119 Oo 123 I1 5120 0 
Setters ae oe 125 0 125 6 ae II9 Oo 123 11 5120 O 
Watch and _ Cloek- 
makers and Repairers}; 134 0o 100/ to 120/] 1x14 6 119 6 124 11 6320 0 
Masonry—Marble and 
Stone— 
Carvers a 6193, 2 $167 oO 141 10 162 Oo 139 8 
Machinists— 
Carborundum ‘146 8 125/ & 134/| 141 10 120/ to 128/ 99 II 
Other 129,42 $125/ to 14I 10 5120/ to 99 II 
139/ 134/ 
Masons ac sek 2k402) 6 8139 60 I4I 10 6334 O 139 8 I3r oO 
Paper Bag Making— 
Guillotine Cutters II4 0 II3 0 115 6 108 o 109 0 109 0 
Machinists .. 11g 6 118 6 115 6 113. 6 114 6 114 6 
Paper Making— 
Beatermen . 128/ & 130/} 129 oO 153. > 
Breakermen 103 O 114/ to 117/ 97 O 
Guillotine Men II5 Oo II2 oO 103 0O- 
Machinists .. 126/ & 133/| 132 0 121/ & 131/ 
Ragboilermen II5 Oo 112/ to 117/ fs 
Other Adults 103 O 102 0 98.0 
Potteries—General— 
Burnersa—Head 116 Oo 113 Oo 105 Oo 104 10 TI9 5% 102 O 
Hollow-ware Pressers I22 0 108 o 97 8 104 10 113 11 102 0 
Sanitary Pressers 128 oO 109 O 97 8 104 10 113 II 103 0 
Throwers—r1st Class.. |129/ & 132/] 115 oO 116 Oo oe 113 II 105 Oo 
Potteries—Pipemaking— 
Burners—Head Ae 125 0 II3 0 III oO II2 0 re Be oI 102 0 
Drawers 117 6 107 Oo 99 6 106 Oo 99 11 At: 
Moulders ; 124 6 103 Oo 97 8 116 oO 113 11 99 Oo 
Mould Makers 117_ 6 II5 oO 99 6 116 Oo Tir 11x - 
Setters I2r 6 III Oo 97 8 109/ & 112/| 103/11 & 100 6 
115/11 
Quarrying— 
Borers— 

Hand or Machine .. 124 10 126 oO 106 2 IIr oO 108 8 109 0 
Dressers I3I Oo 133 0 109 10 IIr o = TOs": F 
Facemen 125 10 129 0 106 2 III o ae 103 7 
Hammermen 122 4 133 0 106 2 III o 108 8 ros. 4.7 
Machine Feeders 127 8 126 0 101/7 & III oO 114.5 109 0 

105/8 
Quarrymen aie 13I Oo ve 10g 10 III oO 108 8 712 -6 


a 
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SecTion 1V.—continued. 


GROUP VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued, 





Industry and Occupation.| Sydney, Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 





ee 2 (As eS SG: od. s. d. 
Rubber Working— 


Calendar Hands 127/ & 132/ seit & aSt/ 113/ & 117/ ws te 
Cycle Tyre Makers .. ae : ar Ap 10g oO 
Dough Mixers ove 109. 6 
Hosemakers ° ey "e ey ay on ey. 109 6 
Mechanical Lathe 

Hands 111/ to t10/ to 109 6 

115/6 114/6 

Mill Hands » |[109/ & 118/|108/ & 117/| 109 6 
Spreaders .. rr2/ & 118/|111/ & 117/} 109 6 


Surgical Packing, and 
other Makers es |trr/ & 120/|110/ & 119/| 104/6 & 


109/6 
Tyre Moulders ee 109/ to 108/ to 104 6 105 9 ie I09 oO 
115/6 114/6 
Saddiery and Harness- 
making— 
Harness makers = 229-70 I23 0 I23 0 I1g oO I2I It 123 0 
Saddiers .. ee 123: 0 123 0 123 0 II9g Oo tar 12 I23 0 
Sall Making— 
Sailmakers .. we I23 0 123 Oo I23 0 Imig oO ote 123 0 
Ship Bullding— 
Carpeuters and Joiners 149 4 149 4 149 4 149 4 149 4 149 4 
Dockers... ag 146 10 146 10 146 10 146 10 146 10 146 10 
Painters .. a 146 10 146 10 146 10 146 10 146 10 146 I0 
Shipwrights _ 144 2 144 2 144 2 144 2 144 2 144 2 
Soap Making— 
General Hands Se 104 0 ate 102 0 103 0 99 II 94/ to 99/ 
115/6 
Mixers oe e° IEF 0 114/ to 123/| 102 oO 109 O 106 II 99 Oo 
Soap Makers se*l ¥26 0 125 6 102 0 144 0 10g II IIg Oo 
Tanning and Currying— 
Beaiusmen .. es 116 Oo 116-0 116 Oo 116 Oo 116 Oo 116 Oo 
Curriers “s £5 30 I3I oO I3I oO 537 50 I3I Oo 197.0 
Japunners or Enam- 
ellers 117_ 6 11z7_ 6 rz17 «6 117 6 T7200 117_ 6 
Limemen and Yardmen II4 O I14 Oo II4 oO Il4 0 ita 0 IlIq4 oO 
Machinists-— 
Fleshing .. ois I2I oO uae fe) ner oO sa oO I2I oO ae oO 
Scouring .. na II2 0 oO oO oO II2 Oo oO 
Splitting .. wo 4329/ & 229/ ary “& 129/ et *& 129/ rag) “& 129/ a7 & 129/ 127/, " yey 
Unhairing 116 oO 116 Oo 116 Oo 116 Oo oO 
Rollers and Strikers . 116 6 116 6 116 6 116 6 ue 6 6 6 
Tablemen .. — 116/ & 116/ & 116/ & 116/ & 116/ & 116/ & 
116/6 116/6 116/6 116/6 116/6 116/6 
Tent and Tarpaulin 
Making— 
Cutters ive ee z17. 0 zi7 O LEZ 770 It3 0O rz7 =-O 
Machinists .. ye I17 oO 117°C II7 oO II3 0 Izy 0 
Sewers—Hand ee II7 0 117 Oo 117 oO 113 0 wie rzz7. 0 
Tent Makers ier I17 Oo 117 0 117 Oo II3 Oo I2I 11 117° oO 





Group VII.—BUILDING. 





ey ee 





Bullding— 
Bricklay ers— 
Sewer and Tunnel.. 
Surface .. ee 


149 


d 
122 6 145 2 137/ & 143/ 
143 6 ° 


I22 


ao 
_ 
> 
ios) 
Lal 
° 
ao 
= 
& 
Ww 


139 2 131 


Carpenters .. 5326 


Labouring ( Builders). . 


137 
103 


149 
108 
143 
133 
§146 
136 
143 1 


131 
103 
131 
131 
131 
131 
131 


o°o 
os 
° 
co 


Lathers 4 ee 
Meta) Ceilers ie 
Masons yi 

Painters, Paperhangers 
Signwriters ore 


o 
_ 
iS) 

Ww 


122 
118 
118 
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Lan! 
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(a) Piece-work rates. 
reliable information. 
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SecTrion 1V.—continued. 
Group VII.—BUILDING—continued. 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Bullding—continued— 8. a. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Plasterers— 
Sewer or Tunnel .. I5r 6 156 7 $1290/7 & 122 6 139/2 to 137/ & 
132/7 145/2 143/ 
Surface .. ais 146 Oo 143 9 323 «7 122 6 139 2 13I 0 
Plumbers, Gasfitters.. 144 10 146 10 S323 7 129 8 139 8 r4z 2 
Slaters ir “oe 143 6 146 8 $123 7 ae ee “3 
Tilers a ae 143 6 146 8 8323 7 122 6 139 2 
Tuckpointers ae 143 6 128 o S323 7 122 6 ~ 
Water Supply and 
Sewerage— 
Concrete Workers tie 135 2 108/ to 117/|100/ to 106/| 105 11 100/ to 109/ 
121/11 
Labourers .. te See 112 8 99/ to 102/6 94 0 99 Ir 97 0 
114/7 
Miners—Sewer Se 127/10 to 122/8 to 124 6 100 Oo 99/11 to 109 0 
146/9 128/2 119/1I 
eee and 
etters .. es 114/7 to 124 8 102/6 to |100/ to 106/; 111/11 & I2r 0 
119/6 115/6 117/11 
1 
Group VIII.—MIIna, 
Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.| 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. ad. 
Coal Mining— 
Blacksmiths 139 I0 Sr42 0 5135/ to 7123 8 6134 10 
145/10 
Bracemen 5333 «2 5125 0 5120/10 to 
154/2 
Carpenters .. 8y¥43 «7 S142 0 5130/ to S324 0 
146/8 
Deputies §123/7 & 8329 2 §337/11 & 8375 I 
129/10 153/4 
Engine Drivers— 
Winding and Loco, 5134/6 to 5133/9 & 5328/6 & 9338/10 & | S1r29/1r & 
6159/1 138/4 132/ 144/4 132/10 
Other 5126/7 to 5130 9 $123/ & she 5121/2 to 
6138/11 151/ 135/4 
Labourers— 
Surface 323 7 5109/7 & Sy17/11 to 3119/5 & *I1I9 5 
114/7 134/2 124/11 
Underground 5126 6 $317/3 & §117/11 to ae 
122/1 134/2 
Miners— 
Machine .. ae (a) (a) 5134/7 & 3136/4 & 6336 1 
157/6 175/9 
Manua]l—Dry Work (a) (a) (a) 3136/4 & 
140/10 
Platmen or Banksmen Sy¥31 3 S119 9 §119/5 to 
124/6 
Shiftmen— 
Dry Work 5123/7 to ®¥3r 3 5130/10 to 3136/4 to 5333 2 
140/8 *137 6 134/2 165/7 
Wet Work - a 5339/11 to ie 
143/2 
Shotfirers .. To exOr- Ta 5130/10 & 3130/10 to 
146/8 145/11 
Timbermen.. 5140/8 to $135 5 5130/10 to 3136/4 to 
145/8 146/8 151/5 
Weighmen .. 5127 9 ae ote 
Wheelers 5327/4 to Sx22 II 5r21/3 to 8323/1 to SrI9 § 
129/10 139/7 138/2 
Gold and Other Mining 
(except Coal)— (c) 
Battery Feeders 102/ to 110/|1to1/ to 104/ ails to (5) $325 O 97/ & 101/ 
128/5 
Bracemen 5108/6 to |109/ & 112/| }*100/ & 5134 OO 5104/ to 
116/6 121/1 108/ 


(b) Very little gold is produced and difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
(c) Excludes District Allowances. 





Industry and Occupation. 


Gold and Other Mining 
(except Coal)—contd. 


Engine Drivers— 
Stationary 
Winding and Loco. 
Firemen 
Labourers .. 


Miners— 
Machine .. 


Manual— 
Dry Work 


Wet Work 
Platmen 


Shaft Sinkers— 
Dry Work 


Wet Work 


Timbermen.. 
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SECTION I1V.—continued. 
Group VIII.—MINING—continued. 


N.S.W. Victoria. 





108/ to 127/|107/ to 116/ 
114/ to 136/|110/ to 126/ 
103/6 to 106/ to 
116/6 120/2 
102/ to 110/|101/ & 104/ 
5316/ to |104/ to 110/ 
131/6 

5y16/ to 110/ to 119/ 
126/6 

Sr21/ to 115/ to 124/ 
131/6 

5108/6 to |108/ & 111/ 
121/6 

6118/6 & |119/ & 122/ 
126/6 

§323/6 & |124/ & 129/ 
131/6 

S117/ & 113/ to 121/ 
134/ 


Queensland. 


19106/ to 
142/2 
19721/ to 
151/4 
19106/ to 
120/2 
1997/3 to 
119/5 


19103/ to 
129/4 


19¥093/ to 
129/4 

19710/6 to 
138/6 

19100/ to 
121/1 


19103/ to 
129/4 
19r10/6 to 
138/6 
19108/3 to 
129/4 





S. Aust. 


W. Aust. 


Tasmania. 


104/ to 111/ 
104/ to 121/ 
95/ to ror/ 
97/ & 1o1/ 


°97/ to 
104/ 


5104/ to 


113/ 
5r08 to 


ee eae 


Group IX.—RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY TRANSPORT. 


ERE Senna 


Industry and Occupation. 


~ 


Rallways(b)— 
Engine Drivers (Loco.)- 
rst Class .. ae 


2nd Class 
grd Class... 
4th Class.. 
sth Class. . 
Firemen— 
rst Class .. 
2nd Class 
3rd Class. . 
Guards— 
1st Class .. 


and Class ce 
ard Class. . oe 
Porters 


Shunters— 
1st Class .. se 


2nd Class . eo 
grd Class. . 
Ordinary. . 


Signalmen— 
Special 


rst Class .. 
znd Class 

3rd Class. . 
4th Class. . 


Sydney. Melbourne. 
9. d. S. d. 
155/ & 168/|154/ & 160/ 
149 O 148 oO 
t43 0 142 0 
7 oO 136 Oo 
132° 6 130 Oo 
128/ & 131/|115/ to 121/ 
125-0 II2 0 
114/ & 119/| 109 oO 

140 Oo 139 O 


129/ to 134/|124/ to 133/ 
116/ to |124/ to 133/ 
123/6 


104/ to 128/|109/ to 112/ 


138/6 & |136/ & 139/ 
141/6 
131/ & 134/| 128/6& 
131/6 
116/ & 112/ to 
126/6 119/6 
116/ & 112/ to 
123/6 119/6 
146 6 
147 6 136 Oo 
144 6 125 6 
138 6 11g 66 
132 6 II5 oO 


Brisbane. 
s. d. 
I4I 9 
136 3 
129 10 
123 5 
I23 5 
117 Oo 
> ee 
IZz’.-6 
I33. 6 
128 oO 
hy fe & 
102/2 & 
105/10 
138 oO 
130 8 
127.0 
Te 
126/ to 
145/3 
124 2 
119 7 
IIS: 2 
108 7 


Adelaide. 


8: d, 
149/ to 155/ 


143 0 
137. 0 
I3I Oo 
125 0 


110/ to 116/ 
107 0 
104 0 


1290/6 & 


134/ 
125/ & 128/ 


116/ & 119/ 
95/ to 120/6 


123/6 & 
126/6 
116/ & 119/ 


116 Oo 


116 Oo 


126/6 & 
135/6 
I22 0 
119 Oo 
114 6 
II0 Oo 


ae 


(a) Excludes district allowances. 


Perth. 


It 
a ie 


II 
II 
123 11 


102/11 
110/5 


120 II 
sg 
ye 


It 


1934 «45 


123 II 
127 11 
Irmo. (5 
105 II 


Hobart. 


Ret” # 
148/ to 154/ 


142 
136 
130 
124 


ooo0o°o 


109/ to 115/ 


106 Oo 
103 Oo 
116/6 to 
122/6 
T13.6 
110 (6 


to | 94/ to 112/ 


Iz3/ 6 
109 O 
I0g Oo 
106 oO 
Ii2 0o 
109 Oo 
106 oO 


(b) Hours in the above industry are based generally on 88 per fortnight. 
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SECTION 1V.—continued. 
Group I[X.—RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY TRANSPORT—continued. 
‘Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
8. d 8. d. s. d s. a 8. d. 8d. 
Tramways (Electric and 
Cable)— 
Car Washers or Cleaners} 105 o IIl3 0 TIToc7 102/ to 105/ roo 6 
Conductors— 
1st Year... ee jxxrr/ & 113/| 113° OO 108/ & 104/ to 106/| 102 5§ 102 0 
110/6 
2nd Year oe 116 o 116 o 110/6 & 106 o 114 11 106 oO 
113/ 
3rd Year .* 118 o I1g oO 113/ & 123/| 110 o 106 Oo 
Horse Drivers ae = II4 0 nie os i . 
Labourers .. oe 105 0 107 0 100 O 103/ & 104/ 99 II 100 6 
Maintenance Men... |105/ & 111/| 116 o 108/7 & |106/ & I09/| 109 I1 104 6 
I19/7 
Motormen— / 
Ist Year ale I2r1 6 II3z 0 108/ & 106 oO 114 II 103 6 
110/6 
2nd Year 125, 6 I16 Oo 110/6 & I0g oO 114 II 107...6 
113 
3rd Year oe I2r 6 IIg Oo 113/6 & II2 0 114 II 107 6 
Overhead Wiremen— 123/ 
Leading .. oe 134 0 127 0 146 I 113/ & £22 11 $x636 
1115/6 
Other... se) [X32/ 00526/1) 1271.0 T4T-r 107 oO a 110 6 
Pitmen i SO 122 0 I25 0 119/10 to |106/ to 114/} 114 11 IXe:00 
122/8 
Signalmen .. 126/ to 131/|122/ & 128/|119/ & 123/| 115/ to 
121/6 
Track Cleaners 5c 104 0 II3 0 107 oO 103/ & 106/| 102/11 to| t1or 6 
114/11 
Group X.—OTHER LAND TRiNSPORT, 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart 
8. ad 8. ad s. d s. d 8. d. 8. d. 
Carrying—Merchandise— 
Carriers— 
One Horse oe 1I0 Oo 107 0 107 0 103 O 109 § 100 Oo 
Two Horses oe II5 O IIl2 0 II2 0 107 0O 114 5 105 0 
Corporation Carters— 
One Horse ee II2 6 107 oO 99 Oo 102 Oo 10g 5 100 Oo 
Two Horses etee 117 6 II2 0o IOI 9 107 Oo Il4 § 105 Oo 
Jinkers— 
One Horse at TIO. +0 II3 oO II4 Oo 108 oO lz 5 106 Oo 
Two Horses . Irs. -O 116 Oo I19g Oo IIr o 122 5 109 Oo 
Sanitary Carters -- |128/ to 133/]} 113 Oo 108 o 108 o T9401¢ 106, oO 
Stable Hands oe 109/6 to 102 6 100 Oo 97 6 108 5 97 Oo 
114/6 
Motor Lorries and 
Wagons— 
Under 3 tons 112/ to 122/|112/ & 116/|109/ to 117/|107/ & 111/ gah & |105/ to 109/ 
118/5 
3 tons orover .. |126/ to 130/| 1r19 o 122/ to127/| 114 oO 122/5 to II2°0 
127/5 
Lift Attendants— 
Goods i ve 105 oO 109 Oo 103/ & 105/| I0r o IIo 3 
Passenger .. <4 105 oO 10g Oo 97/ & 99/ Ior oO 107 9 
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Section [V.—continued. 
Group XI.—SHIPPING, WHARF LABOUR, ETC. 





Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.| S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. 


—_—_—_———————— | | | | | 


Waterside Working— 8. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d. 
Wharf Labourers per 
hour a 3 8 3 8 3 84 3 8} 3 8 3 8} 
to4 1% 
Passenger Vessels—inter- 
= — b-- A 
akers per mon /6 t / 
Barmen - 379; rn i : 
Butchers a 412] to 457/¢ 
Cooks— 
ti " 534/6 to 567/¢ 
econd ee 447/¢ 
P aes de 434/6¢ 
antrymen : 
Scullerymen 402/ 7a 
Stewards— 35 
Chief Saloon _si,, 
Second - me 
Second Saloon ,, Lg 1 
Fore Cabin as 4 Wa 
Bedroom 4 


and Other __,, 367/ to 389/6d 


All Vessels—Interstate- 





A.B. Seamen per month 414/6 
Boatawains i 434/6 
Donkeymen cs 474/6 
Firemen PA 454/6 
Greasers aA 454/6 
Lamp Trimmers ,, 434/6 
Fuel Trimmers __s,, 414/6 
Vessels (Steam). Vessels (Steam). 

Marine Engineers 6 e g— 100 N.H.P. and under. Over 100 N.A.P. 
Chief per month 761/ to 816/ 846/ to 1226/ 
Becond " 652/6 656/ to 846/ 
Third ” 595/6 598/ to 723/ 
Fourth ie 537/6 to 662/ 
sth, 6th, 7th 

and 8th a. 525/6 
Scagoing Seagoing 
Passenger Vessels. Cargo Vessels. 

Merchant Service 6 f g9-— | 125 tons or under. Over 10,coo tons. 6otons or under. Over 10,009 tons. 
Masters per month 771/6 1886/ 683/6 1446/ 
Officerse— 

Chief re 631/46 846/ 571/6 766/ 
Second * 5690/6 764/ 529/6 704/ 
Third se a 672/ y 622/ 
Fourth and 
Fifth ‘se ae 525/6 te 525/6 
a Rate of wage quoted is for other than special] cargo. b Rates of wage quoted are in addition 

to victualling and accommodation. » ¢ Not more than 8 hours per day. d Not more than 8 

hours per day within a spread of 15 consecutive hcurs when at sea, between 7 a.m. and 5 p.m. in terminal 

ports and between 6 a.m. and 5 p.m. in intermediate pcrts. e Minimum rates under the Common- 
wealth Award are classified according to nom‘nal horse-power of vessels. f Minimum rates under 


the Commonwealth Award are classified for interstate vessels, and for vessels within a State according 
to tonnage; the lowest and highest classes for interstate passenger and cargo vessels are here given. 
g Ordinary length of duty in a day at sea orin port or partly at sea and partly at port shall be 8 hours. 


Group XII.—AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, ETC. 





Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.| S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
Farming— 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
General Handsabec .. 90 Oo 50/ to 70/ 60 oO 60 oO 50/ to 90/ 65 oO 
Harvesters .. .- | 27130/8 to | 17130/8 to | 47130/8 to | 17130/8 to | 47130/8 to | 17130/8 to 
168/ 168/ 168/ 168/ 168/ 168/ 
Milkers of sia 1706 O 1706 O 1796 Oo 1796 oO 17906 O 1706 oO 
Ploughmen a bc a g0 Oo 60/ to 80/ 70 O 60 oO 50/ to 90/ 72 6 
Chaffcutting— 
Feeders (Travelling 110/6 & 119 6 oh ae 99/11 to | *"149 4 
plant) 113/6 132/5 
Feeders (Stationary 110/6 & 113. 6 oP ae 99/1r to | 77149 4 
mill) 113/6 132/5 


For footnotes, see next page. 
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Section 1V.—continued. 
Group XII.—AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, ETC.—continued. 


Industry-and Occupation. N.S.W. Victoria. | Queensland.} 8S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. 








Gardening— Pa Se &. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Gardeners .. ee 117_ 6 107/4 to 102 0 1Ior 6 105 II 1oo Oo 
112/10 
Labourers 99 Oo 100/ to 97 0 100 Oo 99 II 97 Oo 
106/5 
Nurserymen ae 117_ 6 104/6 to 102 Oo 106 6 Ilr 11 100 Oo 
115/ 
Labourers 99 oO 98 o 97 Oo 100 Oo 99 11 97 Oo 
Pastoral Workers d— 
Cooks 6 Ae 130 oO 130 Oo 168/ & 178/| 130 o I2I 3 130 Oo 
Shearers .. per 100 [41/3 & 42/3/41/3 & 42/3} 43 9 [41/3 & 42/3| 37/ & 38/ |41/3 & 42/3 
Shed Hands ate 146 Oo 146 Oo 132 6 146 Oo 145 9 146 oO 
Wool Pressers ar 150 Oo I50 Oo 153 6 150 Oo 155 3 150 Oo 
Rural Workers— 
Fruit Harvesters .. |*4101 o 1lior Oo as llror o 
a Ruling or predominant. rates, see note at commencement of table. 6 Rates of wage quoted are 
in addition to board and lodging provided. ce Hours in the farming industry vary considerably, and 
no reliable particulars can be published. d Shearers’ and woolpressers’ hours are 44 per week; 


shed hands’ hours are the same as shearers with such additional time as may be necessary to finish 
icking up fleeces, &c. Should the time engaged picking up, &c., exceed 30 minutes per day, all time 
ereafter must be paid as overtime. The hours of cooks are not regulated. 


Group XIII.—Domgstic, HOTELS, ETC. 


NotTE.—The rates of wage specified for employees in Hotels and Restaurants represent the weekly 
cash payment where board and lodging are not provided. 











Industry and Occupation. Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Cooks (Hotels and 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Restaurants)— 
Chefs ae a 121/6 to 118/6 to |127/ to 132/|119/ to 144/| 3116/6 & |1o1x/ to 151/ 
214/ 148/ 124/3 
Cooks—Second .- |112/ to 164/| 112/6 to II7 Oo 106/6 to 103/1 & 98/6 to 
130/6 114/ 108/10 123/6 
Cooks—Third ee [112/ to 134/] 112 6 117 Oo 103/ & 104/| 102 I 98/6 to 
113/6 
Kitchenmen a 103 Oo 106 o 104 6 94 O 99 II 97 O 
Halrdressing— 
Hairdressers oe I20 0 *124 0. II2 0 119 0 | 119 II 15120/ to 
145/ 
Hotels— 
Barmen ... ne IIl3 0 II2 0 103 0 III oO 123 II II0 Oo 
Billiard Markers ‘6 IOI Oo 106 6 102 0 94 0 99 II 97 0 
Handymen oe IOI oO 106 6 102 0 94 0 99 II 97 O 
Lift Attendants ofa IOI oO 109 oO 97 Oo IOI oO 99 II 97 Oo 
Porters—Day Work .. IOI oO 106 6 102 0 96 6 99 II O76 
Porters—Night Work 104 O 106 6 102 0 96 6 104 It 97 O 
Waiters—Head nC 108 o II2 0 102 0 104/ & 107/ a 103/6 to 
116/7 
Waiters— Other ae Ior oO 106 6 102 0 99 6 I0or I 97/ to 
103/6 
Restaurants— 
Pantrymen a: 108 6 102 0 107 6 96 oO 1599 I1 97 Oo 
Waiters .. _ he & 102 0 107 6 99/6 & 104/| 1599 11 97/ to 103/6 
III 
GRoUP XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL LABOUR. 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Factory Engine Driving— 
Engine Drivers (Sta- 8. d, 8. d. 8. d. &. d. 8. d. 8. d, 
tionary)— 
ist Class »» |117/ to 120/|116/ & 119/|124/ & 129/|111/ & 114/ sey to |r12/ & 115/ 
129/11 
2nd Class «> {114/ to 117/|113/ & 116/|116/ & r21/|108/ & 110/| 3118/5 to |109/ & 112/ 
122/5 
3rd Class -- |114/ to 117/|113/ & 116/|108/ & 113/|108/ & 111/} 3112/5 to |109/ & 112/ 
114/5 
Firemen— 
1st Class 2° 114 Oo TT3°0 106/ & 111/| 108 o 110/5 to 109 0 
114/11 
2nd Class ate 10g 6 108 6 ae 103 6 105/11 & 104 6 
107/5 
Greasers.. se 109/6 & 108/6 & |106/ & r11/|_ 1103/6 & I1o II 104/6 & 
114/ 113/ 108 109/ 


Trimmers ... -- | 109 6 108 6 102/ & 107/| 103 6 107 11 104 6 
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Section IV.—continued. 


GROUP XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL LABOUR—continued. 





Industry and Occupation. 


Municipal— 
Labourers 
Street Sweepers 


Shop and Other Assistants 
Boot Salesmen ee 
Chemists’ Assistants. . 
Clerks 


Drapery Salesmen 
Furniture Salesmen .. 
Grocery Salesmen ... 
Hardware Salesmen .. 
Railway Bookstall 
Assistants ay 
Tobacconists’ Assts. .. 


Storemen — _ Packing, 
Cleaning, &c.— 
Night Watchmen 


Office Cleaners 
Packers—General 


Storemen—General .. 


Wholesale Grocery— 
Packers 


Btoremen 
Wholesale Hardware— 


Packers aie we 
Btoremen .. a. 


_ 





Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. 
8. d. ea. 8. @. 
107 0O 107 Oo 99 oO 
107 Oo 106 Oo 99 O 
122 0 12701 6 r17, Oo 
133 oO $4044 6 138 6 
109/ to AtI9° 0 II2 oO 
116/6 
I22 0 12726 O 117 Oo 
I22 0 13730 (OO II7 Oo 
I22 Oo 18715 O 117 Oo 
122 0 12718 Oo 117.0 
I22 0 43ror 6 1I7 0 
I22 0 12712/6 to 117 Oo 
122/6 
110 «(6 45y13 10 17100 O 
II5 oO 108 6 97/ to 102/ 
115/6 & 114 6 102 0O 
118/6 
114/ & 114 6 102 0 
116/6 
114 6 109/ & 102 Oo 
114/6 
113 O 109/ & 102 0 
114/6 
116/to11r8/| 114 o 102 Oo 
113/ to115/| 114 oO 102 0 


Adelaide. 


94 
95 


ath | 
106 
110 


III 
108 
106 


II5 
106 


108 
108 


Ano oo 


coooqn°o 


Perth. 
$a. 
99 II 
99/11 & 
IoOI/II 
16.19 
119 8 
107/9 to 
119/1 
116 8 
116 8 
116 8 
116 «68 
xr6:7'S 
116 (8 
118/10 & 
122/ 
113. oO 
116 8 
116 «68 
116 8 
116 8 
116 «(68 
116 8 


Hobart. 
8. d. 
97 Oo 
I00 O 
"raz, 0 
II4 Oo 
10r75/ to 
132/6 
"221 0 
®*r30 O 
10106 9 
29792 .6 
10r15/ to 
132/6 
11706 9 
109g oO 
109 Oo 
10g 8) 
109 Oo 
10g oO 


109 Oo 
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Section V. 


Minimum Rates of Wage for Adult Female Workers in the Main Occupations in the 
Capital City of Each State for a Full Week’s Work at 3lst December, 1944. 
(See Explanatory Note at top of page 139.) 
Group III.—Foop, DRINK, TOBACCO, ETO. 


Industry and Gaeta! Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 











Biscuit Making— Phas © aa: 8. d. 8. d. sa: 8. d. 
Adult Females ae 55 6 63 6 57 Oo 46 2 55 8 50 Oo 
Confectionery— 
Adult Females ae 59 6 63 Oo 54 6 46 8 53 11 61/ to 102/ 
jam Making and Pre- 
serving— 
Fillers A 67 9 67 9 63 6 67 9 53 11 67 9 
Other Adults ac 61 9 61 9 63 6 61 9 53 11 61 9 
Tea Packing— 
Head Women we 54 3 70 «6 62/ to 71/6 ae 64 6 
Other Adults ae 54 3 62 Oo 58 6 51 2 64 6 
Tobacco Working 
(Cigars)— 
Rinvers 61 oO =. a 56 o 
_ Wrapper Leaf Strippers PL EEe 68 6 ees Ms 56 o 
Group IV.—CLOTHING, Hats, BOOTS, RTO. 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
s. d s. d s. ad 4:20 s. d s. a 
Bootmaking— 
Machinists — Wax 
Thread .. oe 80 9 80 9 80 9 80 9 a 80 9 
Other Adults .. [67/3 to 73/3|67/3 to 73/3|67/3 to 73/3|67/3 to 73/3} 61 9 {67/3 to 73/3 
Dressmaking— 
Adult Females .- | 75/ to 80/3 | 75/ to 80/3 | 75/ to 80/3 75 0 57/5 to 66/5 75" 0 
Dyers and Cleaners— 
Adult Females we 75 0 75 0 75 0 75 0 Saar 75 0 
5 
Hat Making (Straw)— 
Finishers & Machinists 75 +O 75 +O 75 0 75.0 2 75 +O 
Millinery— 
Adult Females a 75 oO 75 Oo 75 oO 75 =O 59>5 4340 
Shirt Making— 
Adult Females ate 75 0 75 0 75a00 75 0 57/5 to 66/5 75 0 
Tailoring (Order)— 
Machinists— 
Coat Hands 75. 0 75 oO 75 oO 75 Oo (2529 e 75 oO 
Trousers, Vest Hands 750 75 0 75 0 75 0 reas to 750 
5/5 
Talloresses— 
Coat Hands 75°50 75 Oo 75 Oo 75 Oo 72 9 75 0 
Trousers, Vest Hands 75 Oo 75 Oo 750 750 ay to 75 Oo 
5 
Talioring (Ready-made)— 
Machinists— 
Coat Hands 75 Oo 75 0 75:0 75 Oo 61 5 75 Oo 
Trousers, Vest Hands 75 Oo 75 +O 7 fa 75 +O 59 5 75 Oo 
Tailoresses— 
Coat Hands 75 Oo 75 Oo 75 oO 75 +O 61 5 75.0 
Trousers, Vest Hands ISO 750 75 0 75 +O 58 5 75 oO 
Textile Working (Woollen 
Mills) — 
Comb Minders a 65 oO 65 oO 56 oO 63 6 65 oO 65 Oo 
Drawers and into 67/ & 71/ | 67/ & 71/ 61 6 65/6 & 69/6) 67/ & 71/ | 67/ & 71/ 
Warpers.. : 67 oO 67 oO 58 6 65 6 67 oO 67 oO 
Weavers— Loom ar 68 o 68 oO 61 6 66 6 68 oO 68 oOo 
Other Adults .. | 58/ to 65/ | 58/ to 65/ 56 0 {56/6 to 63/6) 58/ to 65/ | 58/ to 65/ 
Underclothing— 
Adult Females aa 75 O 75 Oo 75 =O 75 +O 75 oO 75 +O 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


Groups I., II., V., AND VI.—PRINTING AND OTHER MANUFACTURING, 





industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart, 
Bedding and Furniture— 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. & d. 
Bedding Machinists .. 62 6 63 Oo 62 3 54 6 61 3 55 0 
Picture Frame Workers 65 6 63 0 ee 59 oO 61 3 59 6 
Bookbinding— 


Folders and Sewers .. [64/6 & 65/6] 64/ & 65/ | 61/ & 62/ | 61/ & 62/ | 62/ & 63/ | 62/ & 63/ 
Brush Making— 


Adult Females oe 62 oO 59 O 56 6 49 8 57/5 & 
58/11 

Candie and Soap Making— 

Adult Females ee 58 6 64/ to 71/6 a 62 3 58 5 
Cardboard Box — 

Box Makers 62 6 62 oO 59 Oo 59 Oo 60 Oo 60 Oo 

Other Adults ie 56 6 56 oO 53 0 53 Oo 54 0 54 Oo 
Jewellery— 

Chainmakers aS 84 0 125 6 76 6 re 66 6 

Gilders es se 73 0 II4 oO 66 6 64 8 66 6 

Polishers .. ee 73 «0 125 6 66 6 64 8 66 6 

Scratch Brushers ee 73°«0 61 oO 66 6 64 8 66 6 
Leather Goods— 

Adult Females -- |62/9 & 123/|62/9 & 123/|62/9 & 123/|60/6 & 119/ 62 § 62/9 & 123/ 
Paper Making— 

Adult Females oe 66 o 63/ & 65/6 
Paper Bag Making— 

Adult Females .» 156/6 to 62/6] 56/ to 62/ | 53/ to 59/ | 53/ to 59/ | 54/ to 60/ | 54/ to 60/ 
Potterles— 

Adult Females ee | 58/ & 64/6 58 6 59 6 
Printing— 


Jobbing Office Assist- 


ants es ae 64 6 64 Oo 61 Oo 6m oO 62 Oo 62 oO 
Lithographic Feeders 63. 6 63 Oo 60 oO 60 Oo 61 oO 61 oO 
Rubber Working— 
Adult Females a 72 9 72 #O 60 6 48 2 
Tent and Tarpaulin = 
Machinists 62 9 62 9 62 9 60 6 57 11 62 9 





Grovur XIII.—DOoMESTIC, HOTELS, ETC. 


Notr.—The rates of wage mentioned herein for employees in Hotels and Restaurants represent the 
weekly cash payment where board and lodging are not provided. 








Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 

Hotels— 8s. d. s. d. 8. °d. 8. d. 8. d 8. d. 
Barmaids .. ee 79 «OO II2 0 89 6 ; IIr oO 79 O 
Housemaids ee 62 6 66 oO 62 oO 55 2 67 2 tre to £3/ 
Laundresses eo 68 o 69 Oo 68 oO 59 2 67 2 
Waitresses—Head .. 68 6 69 oO 68 o 60 2 ze AG & '80/ 

pet Other .. 63 6 65 Oo 62 0 55 2 67 2 58/6 to 67/ 

Laundries— 
General Hands an 59 9 56 Oo 61 .0o 55 2 61 11 54 0 
Machinists— 

Shirt and Collar .. 61 9 67 oO 61 oO 59 2 65 I1 54/ & 65/ 
Sorters +4 0 61 9 56 Oo 61 oO 59 2 61 II 75 Oo 
Starchers .. as 59 9 62 6 61 oO 55 2 61 11 54 Oo 
Washers... ae 59 9 69/9 & 61 oO 55 2 72 8 65 oO 

108/6 
Office Cleaning— 
Adult Females .. |61/6 to 66/9 99 II 69/6 to 73/6} "52 2 64 7 
Restaurants— 
Pantry Maids ba 70 6 59 6 65 oO 50 2 56 6 60 0o 


Waitresses $s 70 6 59 6 65 oO 51/8 to 59/2 56 6 58/6 to 67/ 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
Group XIV.—SHOP ASSISTANTS, CLERKS, ATC. 





Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 


me eens SE EE | En | Aen 


8. d, 8. d. s. d, &. d. 8. d. &. d. 
Clerks, &c.— | 
Cashiers .. ae 76 6 76 O 84 6 62 8 (a)7o 2 955/ to 132/ 
Clerical Assistants .. 70 9 76 Oo 84 6 62 8 70 2 955,/ to 132/ 
saleswomen— 
Boot ae oe |76/6 & 122/| 1763 oO 73° «0 55 2 64/6 & 69/9) *64/6 & 
108 
Drapery .. xe 76 6 ae Ir7.0 III oO 64/6 & 73/5| 7108 o 
126 
Fruit and Confectionery 63 oO 1260 «69 73° («0 55 2 64 6 1167 6 
Newsagent and Book- 
stall +P oe 76 6 a to 73 0 55 2 64 6 °65/ & 70/ 
59 
Tabacconists oe 76 6 Le 70 56 2 64 6 1167 6 
96/6 





(a) 38 hours, except in special circumstances. 
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Section VI. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX-NUMBERS FOR THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 
(* Bass of Each Section: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1911 = 1,000.) 





Retail Price Index-numbers. Percen- 
oes of 
“Per nem- 
ae Food, | All ee Real ploy- 
Period. Food | yousing|Sroceries Items of ages | Wages. | ment 
/ ousing pee en Adult : ; 
_and (4and 5 | - and Clothing Miscel- | House- Sales (a) among 
Grocer- Reoue ousing >") laneous. {hold Ex-| ~~~’ Trade 
ies, “*"| (4 and 5 pendi- Union- 
Rooms). ture. ists. 
Year— 
IgiII ots 1,000 1,000 1,000 |(b)1,000 {(b)1,000 |(b)1,000 1,000 I,000 4.7 
IQI4 ats 1,144 1,082 I,I2r I,I40 1,140 I,140 1,081 948 8.3 
Ig2I ee I,902 I,410 X.917 1,883 1,537 1,680 1,826 1,087 YI.2 
1929 Ar 1,866 1,754 1,824 1,506 1,533 1,713 1,972 I,I5I be OAR E 
1932 ae 1,425 1,336 1,390 1,215 1,458 r.377, 1,639 1,168 29.0 
1933 .- 1,342 1,314 1,332 1,190 1,447 1,335 1,584 1,187 25.1 
1939 an 1,657 1,577 1,626 I,271 1,465 1,526 1,846 271 0.7 
1940 ss 1,679 I,590 1,644 1,445 1,519 1,588 1,889 I,190 8.0 
1941 . 1,693 1,595 1,654 1,690 1,613 1,673 1,997 1,194 3.9. 
1942 + 1,843 1,596 1,742 1,977 1,693 1,809 2,164 1,196 1.6 
1943 .. 1,855 1,595 1,749 2,177 1,766 1,876 2,309 1,231 I. 
1944 o. 1,834 1,595 1,737 2,168 1,773 1,867 2,326 1,246 1.2 
Quarter— 
1935. 
March rah 1,420 1,356 1,396 1,174 1,446 1,368 1,607 1,175 18.6 
June a 1,425 1,363 1,402 1,180 1,441 1,371 1,609 174 17.8 
September .. 1,461 1,379 1,430 1,188 1,437 1,389 1,613 1,161 15.9 
December .. 1,460 1,390 1,434 1,188 1,435 1,391 1,620 1,165 13.7 
1936. 
March as 1,445 1,413 1,433 1,191 1,432 1,391 1,623 1,167 | 13.4 
June *% 1,455 1,425 1,444 I,194 1,431 1,397 1,62¢ 1,166 12.8 
September .. 1,489 1,449 1,474 1,197 1,455 1,420 1,641 1,156 12.0 
December .. 1,510 1,461 1,491 1,203 1,449 1,430 1,659 I,160 Lon, 
1937. 
March ac 1,510 1,470 1,495 1,205 1,452 1,433 1,662 1,160 9.9 
June ee 1,507 1,484 1,498 1,221 1,461 1,441 1,680 1,166 On. 
September .. 1,526 1,499 1,516 1,230 1,464 1,454 1,721 1,184 9.3 
December .. 1,540 1,510 1,529 1,245 1,467 1,465 1,763 I,203 8.2 
1938. 
March ee 1,540 1,521 1,534 1,247 1,466 1,467 1,778 1,212 8.0 
June es 1,572 1,534 1,558 1,255 1,461 1,482 1,787 1,206 8.6 
September .. 1,616 1,547 1,589 1,256 1,463 1,500 1,806 1,204 9.2 
December .. 1,608 1,559 1,589 1,256 1,463 I,501 1,82 1,215 8.9 
1939. 
March ax 1,673 1,568 1,631 1,258 1,461 1,524 1,826 1,198 9.6 
June = 1,654 1,575 1,623 1,264 1,461 1,522 1,847 5,214 9.5 
September .. 1,645 1,582 1,620 1,264 1,463 1,520 1,854 1,220 10.2 
December .. 1,657 1,584 1,628 1,297 1,472 1,536 1,858 I,210 9.3 
1940, 
March re 1,640 1,587 1,620 1,342 1,481 1,542 1,864 1,209 729 
June 3 1,688 1,589 1,649 1,415 1,518 1,583 1,875 1,184 10.5 
September .. 1,676 I,591 1,642 1,450 1,533 1,590 1,903 1,197 y PF 
December .. 1,710 1,593 1,663 1,572 1,542 1,635 I,91I2 1,169 6.2 
I9g4I. 
March sf 1,713 1,595 1,666 1,598 1,581 1,651 1,966 I,1gl ky 
June a 1,679 1,595 1,646 1,669 1,594 1,660 1,984 I,195 3.6 
September .. 1,673 1,595 1,643 1,705 1,633 1,675 2,002 I,I95 3.2 
December .. 1,705 1,596 1,662 1,787 1,644 I,707 2,034 I,I192 2.9 
1942. 
March es 1,771 1,597 1,701 1,838 1,667 1,746 2,091 1,198 1.8 
June os 1,832 1,596 1,736 1,942 1,673 1,793 2,12 1,186 ee 
September .. 1,887 1,595 1,768 2,028 1,689 1,835 2,182 1,189 1.6 
December .. 1,880 1,595 1,764 2,098 1,741 1,860 2,257 I,2I3 [.3 
1943. 
March aA 1,860 1,595 1,752 2,130 1,749 1,863 2,283 1,225 | es 
June ae 1,891 1,595 1,771 2,216 1,763 1,897 2,292 I,208 ros 
September ,. 1,853 1,594 1,748 2,192 1,773 1,880 2,331 1,24( | oa 
December .. 1,815 1,595 1,726 2,171 1,778 1,864 2,329 1,249 Bad 
1944. 
March ae 1,824 1,595 t,732 2,167 1,775 1,864 2,322 1,246 | I.O 
June ci 1,834 1,595 1,737 2,160 1,773 1,865 2,322 1,245 | ros 
September .. 1,852 1,595 1,748 2,166 1,772 1,873 2,327 1,242 | 1.2 
December 1,827 Tee 


1,595 1,733 2,180 1,770 1,867 2,332 | 1,249 | 
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(a) Index of nominal weekly wage rates for adult males divided by “* C "’ series index of retail prices. 
so) aoe back from true base (November, 1914) by means of the Food and Rent of All Houses (““A”’ 
Series) Index. 
® The index-numbers given in the separate columns of the table cannot be compared with each other 
in order to show, for example, the relative cost of housing, and food and groceries, since the cost in 1911 
in each group or combination is made equal to 1,000. 





INDEX. 


Accidents, Industrial : : 
Acts Regulating Industrial Matters 
Unemployment Relief 
Agreements Filed 
in Force... 
All Items (“‘ C ”’ Series) Index 
Appendix 
Arbitration, Industrial— 
Acts Regulating 
Commonwealth Court 
Organizations Registered 
State Tribunals 
Arbitrator, Public Service 
‘““ A” Series (All Houses) Retail Price Index 
Associations— 
Employers’ 
Labour (Employees’ ) 
Awards in Force 
Made 
Base Periods of Retail Price Indexes 
Conversion Factors for Various Bases 
Basic Materials and Foodstuffs Wholesale Price Index 
Basic Wage, and Child Endowment 
Commonwealth, ‘‘ Harvester ”’ 
Females 
‘‘ Lag” in Adjustments ae 
1934 Inquiry (‘‘ Needs ’’ Wage) , 
1937 Inquiry (“ DIOR DeRIEY sian =D) 
1940 Inquiry ae 
Rates Operative .. 
Review of Principles Followed 
Royal Commission, 1920 
States, Rates, &c. 
Boards, Wages and Industrial 
Women’s Employment 
‘““ B” Series Retail Price Index 
Central Labour Organizations 
Child Endowment 
Clothing, Price Index- numbers 
Regimen .. 
Coal-Mines, Accidents 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
Comparative Index-numbers (1911 base) 
rey a Unit, Retail Prices 
Conferences, International Labour. . 
Statisticians’ re Retail Prices . . 
Consumption Weights, Retail Prices 
Yontrol of Prices—Measures 1939 to 1945 
**O” Series (All Items) Retail Price Index . 
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119 

40 

107 

47 

ie 48 
4-6, 9, 157 
ve Ae 


a 46 
. 46, 70 
128 

47 

50 

35 


129 

122, 128 
48 

47 

15 

16 

43 

71 

72 

(hj 

75 

73 

74 

76 

77 

81 

ms go 
.. 84, 90 
. 46 

-- 79 
. 26, 35 

Prana 
. 70, 92 

24 

. 10-12 

: I2I 
. 46, 71 

157 

9 

; 129 
, Shs:ee 

a 


2523574; 6, 0, 17, 18, 19, 20, 35, 50 


i Court” Series Index .. sa 138 
“D” Series (Harvester—All Items) Retail Price Index sis ye . 37, 74 
Determinations Made a oe +7 47 
In Forse 48 
Disputes, Industrial 107 
Causes 114 
Duration ... 112 
Methods of Settlement 116 
Results : II5 
Working Days Lost, 1929 to 1944 (Graph) ae 
Effective or Real Wages .. 45, 04, 157 
Employees’ Associations .. hai? pee 
Employers’ Associations . . 129 
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PAGE. 
Employment— 
Commonwealth Employment Service .. - 7 is sa. > TOR 
Indexes, Factories .. os om oy ae 5 .. 100 
Retail Stores .. = re e ae - een tox 
Total Occupied Persons ve ee ae -- 94, 96 
Wage and Salary Earners in Employment - on es .. 98, 99 
Women’s Employment Board. ee ae ore ar ie 79 
Endowment, Family - : ee es +» 70,92 
Expenditure, Relative (Retail), of Ttems and Groups oe or .» 10; 25 
Expenditure, Relative (Wholesale) of ae a WA ee ae 40 
Factories, Employment Index ne a ee chaos. sf Loo 
Family Endowment ie om a oe 6 JOpQ2 
Unit, Commonwealth Court sv oe = - 3 ty 7S 
State Tribunals come se Se - oe io 90 
Federations, Trade Unions ; ee Ay Me is 127, 130 
Field Officers, Functions . ae Ee - - - Rs I 
Food and Groceries— 
Index-numbers oa G2 Osmis kaye 5,900.2 2,220; 2007583 33 37, 120,-13%,.150 
1911 Base ay as os ae ns 1506 
Regimen .. os 2 ie = a a 3510, (91 
Graphs— 
Disputes, Working Days Lost, .. 108 
Wholesale and Retail Prices, Nominal and E ffective or Real W age Index- numbers 45 
Groups of Industries and Occupations ea os 7 ie - iii 
Harvester—All Items (‘‘ D ”’ Series) Index .. 4 si Sts oF 37 
‘* Harvester ’” Wage i a? + és ‘i 5% a 71 
Hours of Labour 4 oF :4 re a ee 51 
Females... i i < a i 58, 63, 153 
Males ‘ee ; oe - Si ay be 56, 62, 143 
Housing— 
All Houses (1911 Base) cs a Re ‘i Pe a 35 
Changes in Computation . + ae Bs a8 31 
Four and Five Rooms ae rs oe i 2,9, 235.26, 156 
Weekly Rent Averages Ne Se a ae is - 137 
Index-numbers— 
Employment or vs oF ae is ae uy LOO 
Hours of Labour-— 
Females oA ate “3 = vs oy ae 63 
Males .. ee re oe ae as ane re 62 
Retail Prices— 
«© A” Series (All Houses) (1911 base) oes ae AS o. 35 
Average Prices, Food and Groceries rs Ke fs =e. 2a 
Base Periods... a se x a i oes 15 
Basis of M He is ia jh e i 2 
‘* B”’ Series : a oe a i ee 9, 26, 156 
“*C” Series (All Items) ie Ve wi Tp 345 05: QE; 18,19): 20, 156 
Clothing iS ae ws és ~ af 24 
Collection of Returns na ay sh es of I 
Comparative (1911 base) . a. os mg > eae, 
Compilation i 6 5% 2 
Conversion, Factors (Index- numbers) for Various Bases fo : 16 
** Court ” Series ie me is 36, 138 
“D ” Series (Harvester— All Items) ee af is 395-74 
Essential Features sis ava i - 3 
Food and Groceries 6, 9, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 22, 26, 28, 31, 33, 37, 129, 131, 156 
Housing— 
All Houses fe na Re sf , 35 
Four and Five Rooms a 3, e so. 95:95; 26, 156 
International Comparisons ae 3 en os 39 
Levels, 1914-1945 5 
Mass Units a [2 
Methods of Tabulation 12 
Miscellaneous Household Requirements 25 
Population Weights for Towns 16 
Publication 17 
Purpose Ee sis 3 
Regimen fe ie ae 3 
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Index-num bers—continued. 
Retail Prices—continued, 


Relative Aggregate a Saas of Items and Groups 


Tabular Statements 
Two Hundred Towns 
Various Series, Explanation of 
Wage Variations on 
War Conditions, Effects .. 
Wages— 
Effective or Real 
Nominal— 
Females 
Males 
Wholesale Prices— 
Basic Materials and Foodstuffs 
Melbourne 
Regimen 
Industrial—Accidents 
Agreements Filed 
Boards 
Disputes (See Disputes). 
Groups, for Tabulations 
Legislation 
Tribunals, Acts : 
Methods of Administration 
Operations : oe 
International Labour Conferences = 
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